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^ CERTAIN degree of success ^ real or supposed, %n the dcliueutioii 
of Q,ueeu Miiry, naturally induced the Author to atteonpt something 
similar respechny her sister and her Joe^^ the celebrated Elizal)eth. 
lie will not, howeoer* pretend to have approached the task with the 
same fcehiajs ; for the candid Robertson himself confesses having felt 
the prejudices with which a Scotsman is tempted to uyard the sub- 
ject ; and what so liberal a historian avows, a poor romance-writer 
dales not disown. . But he hopes the influence of a prejudice, almost 
as natural to him as his native air, will not be Jouiui to Inive greatly 
affected' the sketch he has attempted of England's Elizabeth. I have 
^ndeavuure-d tv describe her as at once a high-minded sovereign, and 
a female of passio:^ate jZclings, hesitating bet'u.nxt the sense of her 
rank the duty she owed her subjects on the one luind, and on 
the other, Jur attachment top nobleman, who, in external qualifica- 
tions at least, amply merited her favour. The interest of the story is 
fkrown upon that period when the sudden death of the fiist Countess 
of Leicester seemed to open to the ambition of her husband the oppor- 
tunity of sharimj the crown of his sovereign. 

It IS possible that slander, which very seldom favours the memories 
of jwrsons in. exalted stations, may have blackened the .character of 
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Lcirrs/er irifjt ditilfr diadcs ilutn really hclonyril to it. Hut the 
ahuost (jiiuoal loi^, of the imes atUuhed the^wod foul ^uspinoii.'i to 
the death of the uu/oi tvuate Oountesiy^ moic e'^pklaihj it too/fiidare 
i^o Tory oppoi tmady for the indulyfvee of he) htdeds a'odnfioa. If 
'U'c nni tmd A'ihmold.'i Aiitiquilies of there ims but too 

viuch yrouud for tH traditions vhit^h charye Leu ester 'ictth, the 'inmder 
of Jns xvife. Jnfhe f(illo\oing e.rtiart of the passaye the leader will 
Ji'iul the aulhonty I had for the story of the romance.— - 

“ At th<’ west end of the church aie the ruins of a inannr^ anciently 
hclony my (les y. cell or place of lenwnal^ as sonic report) to the 
monls of Ahinydon. At the JJisMilufion the said vianoi oi hnd- 

shrp v'as conveyed to one Oweh (I heheee)^ the po^^es^iDr'if 

(lodstow then. ** 

In the liall^ over the chiricncij^ I find, Ahinydon amis cut m 
stonc^ rrj. a patonce between jour martlcAts , and. also, (rnulJu) 
tsmtchcon., ri::, o, bon rantpauf^ and. sevcial mitres cut in stone 
(d'xint the house. Theie. is also in the said house a e, handier ctillul 
Dndleifs I'hainhrt ^ irheir the, f^Jad of JA’ict'sf*'ds u ifc uas inuidend ; 
of 'u hi eh this is the. st(oii followa,ny . — 

Hoherf Dudley., Ead of Leieedei^ a lenj yoodly peisouaiy^ and 
sinyulady well jeaf in ed.^ heiny a.yieat faiouiite to tficm Eh:jdn,(h. 
it iras thovyht, and eoinnumly uported^ that had, he been a. baehelov' 
or n idoirer the Queen irouhV have made, him, her husband; to^thi^ 
enel to free himself of afl ohstaelr<^^ he fonnnanik, oi pedutps. mfh, 
fair jhite rim f entreaties, desires his wife ffi npose, herself heie at fim 
servant Anthony Eovsfer^s h on sc, ^ who tUen lived in the aforesaid, 
mnvnrdinuw ; and, also jiveser died, to Hir Jb'efiard Ibiniay ( a piomptev 
to this dvjaan J, at his eonniuf hither^ that he should fksf. attempt to 
poison her^ and, if that did, mit take effect,^ then by amy otlur iru^ 
idiat'inerev to dispatch lun . •ThiSj it seernSj luas piovcd by the lepovt 
of Dr. U'alter Bayhjj sometime, fellow of New ihUcy(\ thni Hviny in 
O.efnd, and. prof C'^sor of physic in that nniveisity ; whom*bccau.*i, 
hr icontd, not consent to fake c^ray her^life poison^ ih9 Earl 
mdcaroured to displace him the court* This man,, it seems, i^iportfd 
for most irrfaiii, that thcie was a prag'bce in (humor amony the 
eoiKpn ators to har,.> judsoned this ^)rmr innocen^ lady a little, InJorQ 
she was kilid, iilidi W(is attempted after this manner '-^-They see- 
nuj the (food lady had and heavy (as one (hat well knew by her other 
handliny that her death was not far off ), heyan^o jierniadc her thTlt 
her present disease ilujs tdiundaner of mr.Umch^hj and other hunionis, 
d'c., and ilumhie would nnds counsel lur io tale so nu^ pot ion, which 
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she absolutely refusing to dOj as still suspcctmg the worst ; whcre.upon 
they sent a messenger j)n a day ('ummmes to l^rj for Dr. BayJy^ 
and mtreaiedrnhil^ t% persuade her to take some little potion by his 
directio^^ and they wouUl feti^i JHic same at Oxford ; meaning to 
have add^d something ofjheir own f^r her comfort^ as the doctor upon 
'just cause and consideration d'^l suspect^ seeing their great impor- 
tunity, and the small netd the huly had ^hysic^ and therefore he 
^ ^nremptorily denied their request; misdoubtiny (as h% afterivards 
reported) lest, if they had poisoned her under the name of his potion, 
he miyht after have been hanged for a colour of their sin, and the 
doctor lemained still well assmed that this way talnig )io effect, she 
wvuld ‘not long escape their 'i^lem^e, whuh ajtencards happened thus. 
Foi Bir Ihihard Fa rncy abo've said (th^ chief projector in this de~ 
^sign), who, by the Eat Vs ordei, ranalned that day of her death 
alone ivilh her, with one nwn only an% Forster, ivho had that day 
forcibly sent away all her scivants from her to Abingdon niaiket, 
i»bont three miles distant ftoni this place ; they (I say whether first 
sfijluiy her, or else strangling her ) afterwards flung her down a pair 
of stairs and bioke her neck, using mneh violence upon her ; but, 
hoicever, though it was vulgarly reported that she by chance fell down 
stairs (but still without hurting her hood that 'was upon her head), 
yet the inhahitaids will tell you ihe^e, that she was conveyed from 
her Msnal chamber wheie she lay to another udioe the hed^s head, of 
the chamber stood close to a privy postern door, where they in the 
nVyht came and stifled Jmr in her heel, bruised her head very much, 
h)okr. her neck, and at length jinny her down stairs, thereby believing 
the world would have thought it a inischance, and so have bhndxd 
their vdlany* But behold the mercy and justice of God in reveng- 
'^tg and discovering this ladtf.s murder, for one of the persons that 
was a coadjnio'' in this murder was afterwards taken for a felony in 
the marches of ^Fales, and offering to^ publish the 'manner of the 
^oresaid murder, was privately mcule away in the prison by the 
FarV s^appSintment ; amhBir lliclnird Vainey the other, dyiwj about 
the saipji time in l%ndon, cried miserably, and blasphemed God, awl 
said to a person of note (who hath related the same to others since J, 
not long bcfoie has death, that 9,11 the devils in hell did tear him in 
ffieces. horsier, ^Mkewise, after this fact, being , a man formerly 
addicted to hospitality, company, mirth, and music, was aftei wards 
observed to forsake a^l this, and with much melancholy and pensive- 
ness (some say -with madness) pined ami dropped, aiday. The wife 
also of Bald Butter, kinsman to the Earl, gave out tl^c whole fact a 
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little before her death. Neither are these follomng 'passages to he 
forgotten^ that as soon as ever she was mw'dered they made great 
haste to bury her before the coronet Igid given 9n Mis ^iques^f^hich 
the Earl himself cond>emned as not f lone advisedly^ j which her father^ 
or Sir John Eobertsett (as I Suppose )y hemring of, came mvith all 
speed hithei*, caasedmher corpse to bd^tahen ijp, the coroner to sit upon 
her, and farther ^nquify ^ be made concerning this business to the 
fall; but i^was generally thought tliut the Earl stopped his mouth, • 
and made up tJie business betwixt them; mul the good Earl, to mahe 
plain to the world the great love he bare to her while alive^ and what 
a grief the loss of so virtuous a lady was to his t&nder heart, caused 
(though (he thing, by these and ^iheP means, was beaten into the 
heads of the principal meU’^f tfk university of Oxford ) her body to 
he re-buried in St. Mary^s Qliwmh in Oxford with great pomp and* 
solemnity. It is remarkable, when Dr. Babington, the Earjs chap- 
lain, did preach the funeral sermon, he tript once or twice in his 
speech, by recommending to their memories that virticom lady sf> 
pitifully murdered, instead of saying pitifully slain. This Earl, 
after all his murders and poisonings, was himself poisoned by that 
which was prepared for others (some say by his wife at Cornbury 
Lodge before mentioned ), though Baker in his Chronicle would have 
it at Killingworth, anno * ♦ 

llie same accusation hS been adopted gmd circulated by the aihlior 
of Leicester’s Commonwealtli; a satire written directly against the 
Earl of Leicester, wlidch loaded him with tJfe most horrid crimes, and, 
among tdic rest, with the murder of his first wife.f It was alluded 
to in the Yorkshire Tragedy, a play erroneously asewbed to Shak- 
speare, where a raJee, who determines to destroy all his family, throws 
his w-ife down stairs, wilth this allusion to the supposed murder cf 
Leicester's Lady — ^ 

The OTily way to charm a 2 voman*s tongue ^ 

Is, break her neck — a politician did it. ^ 

♦ ^ . t 

The read^ mil find I have horrovjpd several incidents as well as 
names from Askmok, and the more early authorities ; but my first 

' r> 

* Adlunole's AnHijui^ of Serkshiref vol^i j». 149. The tradition afl to Lei- 
cester*# death vas thtjs communicated by Ben Joneon to DIK*nniond of Hawthorn- 
den The Earl of lelcester gave a bottle of liquor to hJ^ Latiy^ whfth he willed 
her to nee In any falntnese ; which she, frfter hl« retume from court, not huowmg 
it was polaoh, ga^e him, and so he dted.” ^ 

t fThfa satire wfw wrltdfen by the ncHorfoua jesuif Robert Parsons, and was 
larg^y copied by Ashniole in his AntUjtvUU^, These authoi-ities were perhaps too 
much relied ut)bif by the Author.] e 
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acquaintance with tJie history was through the mo^e pleasing medium 
of verse* There, is ^ 'period in youth when the rfi&t^e power of nuw^ 

hers fiai^a m(fre sti^ong ^ett oft ear and imagination than xn.more 
mdmnced life. At this season V, immature taste the Author was 
greatly (H^lighted with thf poems of Mickle and Langhorne^ poets who^ 
thowjh by no means definent in (he higher hrUnches of their art, 
were eminent for their powers of iteihal meldcLy dhwoe most who have 
* practised this department of poetry » One ' of 0\ose pieces of Mic 

which the author was particularly pleased is a ballad, or raU 
a species of elegy, on the iuthject of Oumnor If alt, tuhich, with others 
by the same author, were to he found in Mvanfs Ancient Ballads 
( volume iy. page 130 ), to wKieh lt?orS Mictde made liberal contribu- 
tinvs. The first stanza especially had Itpeculiar species of enchant- 

*mcnt for the youthful ear of the AutJfor, ihe force of which is not even 
now entirely spent ; some others are sufficiently prosede, • 

Note A. Title of “ KenllwortJi.^ 



leickrTer rhieux 




The dews of summer night did flin ; 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky. 

Silver'd the walls of Cuninor Hall,, 

And many an oak that grew thereby. 

Now uou^it was heard beneath the skies, 
The sounds of busy life were still, 

Sive an unhapi»y lady’s sighs. 

That issued ftom that lonely pile. 

Leicester, she cried, is this thy love 
That thou so oft hast swoni to me. 

To leave me in this lonely grove, ^ 

Inihiured in shameful privity t 

No more thou com*'jf»t Mtli lover's speed. 
Thy once beloved bride to see ; 

But be she alive, or be 'she dead, 

I fear, stem fiarl, ‘sf^the same to tliee. 

Not so the usage I received 
,^When. happy ln*njf fath^’s hall ; * 

No fhithless husband then me grieved. 

No chilling ftaft did mo appal 


I rose pp with the cheerful morn, *' 

No lark more blithe, no flower more gay ; 

And like^the bird that haunts the thdiii, 
So meirily sung the livelong day. 

Jf that my beauty is bi^t small, 

Among court ladles ah despised. 

Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 
Wliore, scornful Earl, it well was prizeA ? 

And when vou first ^o mo madf suit. 
How fair I was you oft woul^l say ! 

And, pryfd of conquest, pl;ick’d the fruit. 
Then left the IjJogHom to deca^. 

t 

Yes I now’ neglected and <iespisod, 
i'(>se is pale, the lily’s dead ; 

But ho that OQCf^^eir charms so prized. 
Is sure the t^se thoae churms are fled. 

For know, when sick’ning grief doth pr^ 
And tendur love’s repaid with scorn, 

The sweetest beauty will decay — 

Wliat floweret can citdure the storm ? 
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At court, I’m told, ia beauty’a throne, 
Where every lady’w passing me, 

That Eastern flower8,*that sBame the suu, * 
Are flot^so glo^ling^no^ati faftr, • 

then, Earl, why didst thott leav4 thd 
Where r(5sea and where llUef vi^ 

To week a primrose, whoso pal^aliadeai * 
Must sicken when those gauds are hy? 

• 

’Moug rural beauties I was one. 

Among the fields wild flowers are fair ; 
Some country swain might me have won. 
And thought my beauty pairing rare. ' 

• 

lint, liOi coster (or I much am wrong), 

Or ’tis not beauty lures tliy vows; 
•Rather ambition’s gilded crown 

Makes thee foi*get thy humble spouse. 

Then, Leicester, why, again I plead 
*('rho injured surely may repine)— 

Why didst thou wed a country maid. 
When some fair princess might lie thine? 

Why didst thou praise my humble charms. 
And, oh ! Clieu leave them to decay? 
JVhy didst thou win mo t<» thy arms, 

Tliin leave to mourn the livelong day? 

The village maidens of the plain 
Salute me lowly os they go ;• 

Envious they mark my silken train. 

Nor think a Countess can have woe. 

• • 

The simple nymphs I they little know 
^ How far more happy’s their estate ; 

To smile for joy than sigh for woe— 

To be cymtent than to be great. 

> • 

ilow far4ess blest am I than them, 

Dally, to pfte and waste witlaoaro ! 
Tjike the poor plant tllfit, from its st^m 
Divljed, feels the chilling air, 

• 

Nor, cruel Earl, can I enjoy • 

**Thfi humble charmi tf solitude; 

Your minloTis pftmd my peace destroy 
By sullen frowns or pratings rude. 


Lost night, as sad I chanced to stray, 

The village defth-bell smote my oar ; 
They winked aside, and seem'd to say, 

^ Countess, prepai-e, thy end is near ! ” 

Aud now, vblle happy peasants sleep, 
l{ere I sit lonely and forlorn ; 

No pne to sootht me as I weep, 

Save fhliWnel oj yonder thorn. 

• 

My sfdrits flag— my hopes decay— 

StBl that dread death bell STuitesmy enr . 
And many a boding jjeems to sayv 
:**Gouuta8s, prepare, thy end is near !” 

jpms sore and sad that lady grieved 
In Qbmnor BAU so lone and drear : 
j^d giany a heartfelt sugh she heaved, 
And let fall many a bitter teiy. 

And ere the dawn of day appear’d, 

In Cumuor Hall, so lone ami drear, 
Full many a piercing scream was hcani, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 

The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 
An aerial voice was heanl to call, 

And thrice the raven flapp’d its wing 
Arou»d the towel’s of Oumnor Hail. 

The mastiff howl’d at village door, 

The oaks were shatter’d on the gi’eoii , 
Woe was the hour— for never more 
That hapless Countess e’er was seen I 

And in that Manor now no more 
Is cheerful feast and sprightly ball ; 
For ever since that dreary hour 
Hive spirits haunted Cjimuor Hall. 

The village maids, with fearful glance, 

• Avoid the ancient moss-grown W'all ; 
Nor ever lead the merry dance 
Among the groves of Oumnor Hall, 

Full many a traveller oft hath sigh’d, 
And pensive wept the Countess’ fall. 
As wandering onwards they’ve espied 
The haunted towem of Cuninor Hall. 


Ahhotsford, la/ March 1831, 
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f CuMNOR Hall or Place. 

* • 

[Tn a valuable work, by Mr. Adl»r<i* oR tn^y Hohsa'M^ tJm Em,rl of Leicester ^ 
and Kenilvmthf 8vo, London 1870, author says* that Camlfor PlacH 
was originally one of the country se«« of the Abbots of Abingdon, ami 
that, on the dissolution of the jiion?isteries, it granted by Hdliry VTIl. 
to his physician Geofge Owen. At Owen’s death in 1661 it was bought 
by Anthony Foster, and vwseoccupied by him lot several years ; and at his 
demise it pav«^d info the hands of the Earl of Leicester. The Place ulti-* 
niaiely became the property of Lord Abingdon. 

**For a long period,” says Mr. Adlard, “Cutnnor was deserted ; the re- 
collection of Amy Dudley’s melancholy end was revived amongst the 
ignorant villagers, whose imaginationfl conjured up forms and hoiroi's before 
unheard of, and hence aro^e the leg^darji tales that have descended to 
the present time. Decay followed ^t on desertion, and, with the aid of 
the wanton and mischievous, ^%efore a century had rolled away it had 
liecome almost a ruin.” • • • 

“A i^w fine elms scattered here and there are all that is lef^to aid in 
reabsing the former picturesque appearance of this retreat, where wc oie 
privileged to sympathise with suffering innocence and blighted affection.” *J 


* [The ballad of Cumnor ELall. as stated in the Introduction, appeared, “now- 
first printed," in.Evan’a collection of old ballails, vol iv. p 130, 1784, ami m the 
now edition (the editor discarding the antique mode of spelling), vol. iv. p 04, 1810 
In this form it is given above. The author, William Julius Mickle, was a son of 
the minister of Langholm, in Dumfriesshire, where he was bom in 1734, and died 
at London in 1778. He is iiowupliiefly known by his translation from Canio^ns of 
the LuHad.] • • 




CHAPTER FIRST. 


I am an innkeeper, and know my grounds, 

And fitudy iliem ; Bvam man, I study them. 

I must have jovial guests to djjive my plought., 

And whiSthngeboys to hring njy harvests home, 

Or I shall hear no flails thwack. 

• The New Inn. 

It iB the privilege of tale-tellers to open their story in an inn, 
the free rendezvous of all travellers, and where the humour of 
each displays itself, without ceremony or restraint. This is 
especially suitable when tlie scene is laid during the old days of 
inerry^England, when the guests wdre in some sort not merely 
' ^hc inmates, but the messmates and temporary companions of 
mine host, who was uyially a personage of privileged freedom, 
come^ prescnce/-^and good* humour. Patronised by him, the 
characters of the company were placed in ready contrast ; and 
they seldom failed, during the emptying of six-hooped pot, to 
'throw off resemo^ and present themselves toVach other, and to 
their landlofd, ^vith the freedom of old acquakitance. 

, The village of C^imnor, within three or four miles of Oxford, 
boasted, during flie* eighteenth year of jQueen * Elizalx^th, an 
excellent inn of the old stamp, conducted, or rather ruled, by 
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Giles Gosling, a man of a goodly person, and of somewhat round 
belly ; fifty years of age and upward^ moderate in his reckon- 
ings, prompt in his payments, having a*cellj» of seund liquor, 
a r^y wit, and a pretty danrtter. Since the days %f old ^ 
Horry Baillie of lie Tabbard » Southwai;^, no ope had excelled 
Giles Gosling in 4he power of fdeasing his guests of every 
description ; and so gs^ was his fame, that to have been in 
CumnoT, without wetting a cup at the bonny Black Bear, would 
, have been to avouch one’s-self utterly indifferent to reputation 
as a traveller. A country fellow might as well return from 
Ijondon, without looking in the face of majesty, The men of 
Cuinnor were proud of their hosi;, and their host was proud of 
his house, his liquor, his dftRglider, and himself. 

It was in the courtyard j)f Jhe inn which called this honest , 
fellow J^dlord, that a traveler ^ghted in the close of the even- 
ing, gave his horse, which seemed to have made a long journey, 
to the hostler, and made some inquiry, which productil the fob# 
lowing dialogue betwixt the myrmidons of the bonny Black Bear. 

‘‘What, hoi John Tapster.’* 

“At hand; Will Hostler,” replied the man of the spigot, 

• showing himself in his costume of loose jacket, linen breeches, 
and green apron, half withiri and half without a door, which ^ 
appeared to descend to am outer cellar. 

“ Here is a gentleman asks if you draw good ale,” confinued 
the hostler. • • 

“ Beshrew my heart else,” answered the tapster, “ since there 
are but foiu: miles betwixt us and Oxford. — Mary, if my ale 
did not convince the heads of the scholars, they Would soon 
convince my pate with the pewter flagon.” 

“ Call you that Oxford logic ?” said the stranger, who had* 
now quitted the rein of hief horse, and was advasicing towards 
the inn door, when he was encountered by the goodly form 6^ 
Giles Gosling himself. • • • • 

“Is it lo^c you talk of, Sir Gusst?” said •the host; ‘Jwhy 
then, have at you with a downright consequence — 

« * The horse to the 

And to ftre with the seek/ ^ , 

“ Amen 1 with all my heart, my good host,” said the stranger ; 
*4. let it be a quart of^your best canaries, and ^ive me your good 
help to drink it.” 
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“ Nay, you are but in your accidence ye^ Sir Traveller, if 
you call on yoijr host for help* for such a sipping matter as a 
quart jf sack— it* a gallon, you mi^t lack some neigh- 
tbourly aid at my hand, and ye^ call yourself a toper." 

‘‘ Fesrr me not," said the gtiefet, “ I will do my devoir as 
becomes a man who fiijds hinfeelf within fiv -9 miles of Oxford ; 
for I am not come from the field of Mean to ^discredit myself 

• amongst the followers of Minerva.” •» 

As he spoke thus, the landlord, with much semblance of 
hearty welcome, ushered his guest into a large low chamber, 
where several persons were seated together ia different parties ; 
some drinking, some playing #at cards, some conversing, and 
some whose business called th'to to be e®rly risers on the 

• morning, concluding their evening jnea-h and conferring with 

the chamberlain about their night*s quarters. ^ 

The entrance of a stranger procured him that general and 
^reless sort of attention which is usually paid on such oc- 
casions, from which the following results were deduced -The 
guest was one of those who, with a well-made person, and 
features not in themselves unpleasing, are nevertheless so far 
from handsome, that, whether from the expression of their 
.features, or the tone of their voice, or from their gait and 
m/(hn§r, there arises, oq the whole, ®a disinclination bo their 
society. The stranger’s address was bold, without being frank, 
and seemed eagerly ai«l hastily to claim for him a degree of 
attention and deference, which he feared would be refused, if 
not instantly vindicated as hil right. His attire was a riding- 
cloak, which, when open, displayed a handsome jerkin overlaid 
•with lace, and belted with a buff girdle, which sustained a 
broadsword and a pair of pistols. 

. “ "feu ride Veil provided, sir,” said the host, looking at the 
^weapons as he pla^ on the table the mulled sack which the 
traveller had ordered, » 

‘^yes, mine I have found the use on’t in dangerous 
times, and I do not, lik^ your modem grandees, turn off my 
followers the instant they am useless.” ^ 

“ Ay,y8ir1” Giles Gosling ; “ then you are from the Low 
Countries, tlie land of pike and caliver • 

• 1 have been Jiigh and low, my friend, broad and wide, far 

and near : but here !s to thee in a cup of Ahy sacTc-— fill thyself 
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another to pledg^me^ andy if it is lose than superlative, e’er 
drink as you have^brewed.” 

^‘Less than superlative 1’* said ^ Giles Gisliig, ^drinking off 
the cup, and smacking his lips ’yth an air of ^effable felish — 

“ I know nothing of superlative, nor is#there such a •wine at 
the Three Cranes, •in the Vintry,tto my ^knowledge ; but if you 
find better sact tha» that in the Sheres, or in the Canaries 
eitlier, I \wuld i may never touch either pot or penny more. * 
Why, hold it up betwixt you and the light, you shall see the 
little motes dance in the golden liquor like dust in, the sun- 
beam, But I would rather draw wine for ten clowns than one 
traveller. — I trust your honour likes 4he wineV* 

“It is neat and comfQj^abte, mine host ; but to know good 
liquor, you should drink ^w^pre the vine grows. Trust me, • 
your poniard is too wise a man to send you the very^soul of 
the grape. Why, this now, which you account so choice, were 
counted but as a cup of bastard at the Groyne, or at Port Sain^ 
Mary’s. You should travel, mine host, if you would be deep 
in the mysteries of the butt and pottle-pot.” 

“ In troth, Signior Guest,” said Giles Gosling, “ if I were to 
travel only that I might be discontented with that which I can 
get at home, methmks I should go but on a fool’s errand.. 
Besides, I warrant youy there is mfmy a fool can turn »his 
nose up at good drink without ever having been out of the 
smoke of Old England ; and so ever gramercy mine own fire- 
side.” 

“ This is but a mean mind'^ yours, mine host,” said the 
stranger ; “ I warrant me, all your town’s folk do ifbt think so 
basely. You have gallants among you, I dare undertake, that^ 
have made the Virginia voyage, or taken a turn in the Low 
Countries at least. Gome, 'cudgel your memory.* Have^ou no 
friends in foreign parts that you would gladly have tidings of Pi 

“ Troth, air, not I,” answered the host, “since ranting ^.o^in 
of Dtysandford was shot at the siege of the Brill. The^devil 
take the caliver that fired the ball, for a blither lad never filled 
a cup at midnight.^ But he is dead atid gone, and I know not 
a soldier, or a traVdler, who is a soldier’fj rolfcle, that^I would’ 
give a p^ed codKng for.” * 

“By the mass, that is strange. What I so many of our 
brave English* hearta are abroad, and yoif, wo seem to be a 
man of maik,^ave no friend, no kinsman, among them 1” 
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‘‘ Nay, if you speak of kinsmen,” answered^ Gosling, I have 
one wild slip 0/ a kinsman, who left us in the last year of 
Que^ Jilary^ bTit^ie is' better lost than found,” 

• ^‘Bo not say*so, friend, uiSjess you have heard ill of him 

lately. • Many a wild «eolt has tfltned out a noble steed. — His 
name, I pray you?” „ ^ » 

Michael Lambourne,” answered the landlord of the Black 

• Bear ; “ a son of my sister’s- — there is little pleasure In recollect- 
ing either the name or the connection.” 

Michael Lamboume !” said the stranger, as if endeavouring 
to recollect himself — “ what, no relation to Michael Lambourne, 
the gallant cavalier who Shaved so bravely at the siege of 
Venlo, that Grave Maurice thaiiked him at the head of the 
array ! Men said he was an English cavalier and of no high 
extraction.” > 

could scarcely be my nephew,” said Giles Gosling, ^‘for 
tie had not the courage of a hen-partridge for aught but 
mischief.” 

“ Oh, many a man finds courage in the wars,” replied the 
stranger. 

It may be,” said the landlord ; “ but I would have thought 
X)ur Mike more likely to lose the little he had.” 

• TJie Michael Laral^purne whom knew,” continued the 
traveller, “was a likely fellow — went always gay and well- 
altired, and had a hawk’s eye after a pretty wenck.” 

“ Our Michael,” replied the host, “ had the look of a dog with 
a bottle at jts tail, and wore % coat, every rag of which waa 
bidding goo'd day to the rest.” 

• “ Oh, men pick up good apparel in the wars,” replied the 
guest. 

, “ Our Mike,"*’ answered the landloH, ‘‘was more like to pick 
it up <in a frippery warehouse, while the broker was looking 
another ^ay; and, foi the hawk’s eye you talk of, his was 
always after my stray spoons. He was tapster’s boy here in 
this blessed house for a g[uarter of a year ; and between rais- 
feckonings, miscarriages, mistakes, and misdemeanours, bad he 
'dwelt with me'fttr three months longer, I might have pulled 
down sign, shut up house, and given the devil »the key to keep.” 

“You Would ^ sorry, after all,” continued the traveller, 
“ were I to tell you fioor Mike Lambourne'was shot at the head 
of his regiment at the taking of a sconce nmx Ma(|steicht ?” 
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Sorry ! — ^it wgiild be the blithest news I ever heard of hini; 
since it would ensure me he was not hanged. But let him 
pass — 1 doubt bis end \^ill never such c#ed»t te his friends : 
were it so, I should say** — (taking another cup df sack) — ^ Here’s^ 
GkKi rest him, with all my heart.” * , 

** Tush, man,” leplied the tra\tiller, never fear but you will 
have credit by your nephew yet, especially if he be the Michael 
Lambourn^whom I knew, and loved very nearly, or altogether, , 
as well as myself. Can you tell me no mark by which I could 
judge whether they be the same?” 

Faith, none that I can think of,” answered Giles Gosling, 
“unless that our Mike had tl^e gailows branded on his left 
shoulder for stealing a sjjver^caiidle-cup from Dame Snort of 
Hogsditch,” ^ ^ 

“ N.ay, there you lie like a knave, uncle,” said the stranger, 
slipping aside his ruff, and turning down the sleeve* of his 
doublet from his neck and shoulder ; “by this good day, my 
shoulder is as unscaired as thine own.” 

“What, Mike, boy — Mike 1” — exclaimed the host; — “and 
is it thou, in g^ood earnest 1 Nay, I have judged so for this 
half-hour ; for I knew no other person would ^ve ta’en half 
the interest in thee. But, ^JLike, an thy shoulder be unscatlied 
as thou sayest, thou Must own that Goodman Thong, »thc 
hangman, was merciful in his office, and stamped thee With a 
cold iron.” « ’ • 

“ Tush, uncle — truce with your jests. Keep them to season 
your sour ale, and let us see what hearty welcome thou wilt give 
a kinsman who has rolled the world around for eighteen years ; 
who has seen the sun set where it rises, and has travelled till 
the west has become the east.” * 

“Thou hast brought Ifeck one traveller’s gift witl^ thee, 
Mike, as I well see ; and that was what thou least didst peed *t j * 
travel for. I remember well, ^ong thine other qualities, thpre 
was no crediting a word whi(ffi cam# from thy^mouth.” 

“ Here’s an .unbelieving Pagan for you, gentlemen said 
Michael Lamboume, turning to.tSose who witnessed this 
strange interview' betwixt uncle and nephew^ •some of whom,' 
being natives of 4he village, w^-e no $trangei*s to •his* juvenile 
wildness. “ This may be called slaying a Oumnor fatted ca][/ 
for me with^a vengeance. — ^But, uncle, t Arne not from the 
busts and the swine-trough, and I care not for thy welcome or 
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uo wdcome ; I carry that with me will me welcome, 

wend where I will" 

S(k sayiugt he; p<alled‘ out purse of gold, indifferently well 
^filled, fhe sight o£ which preduced a visible effect upofi the 
company. Some shoqjc their heads, and whispered to each 
other, while one or two of tlJe less scrupulous speedily began 
to recollect him as a school-companion, a texwnsinan, or so forth. 
. On the other hand, two or three grave sedate-looking persons 
shook their heads, and left the inn, lunting, that if Giles Gosling 
wished to continue to thrive, he should turn his thriftless, godless 
nephew adnft again, as soon as he could. Gosling demeaned 
himself as if he were miwh of the same opinion ; for even the 
sight of the gold made less impreasioUspn the honest gentleman, 
, than it usually doth upon one of hj^ calling. 

Kinsman Michael," he said, “ put ’dp tliy pume. My sister’s 
son shall be called to no reckoning in my house for supper or 
Edging ; and I reckon thou wilt hardly wish to stay longer, 
where thou art e’en but too well known." 

“ For that matter, uncle," replied the traveller, “ I shall 
consult my own needs and conveniences. Meantime, I wish to 
give the supper and sleeping cup to those good townsmen, who 
are not too proud to remember Mike Lambourne, the tapster’s 
boyi If you will let me have entertainment for my money, 
so — if "not, it is but a shoft two minuW w^k to the flare and 
ld.bor, and I trust our ^neighbours will not grudge going thus 
far with me." 

Nay, Mike," replied his uncle, ^*as eighteen years have 
gone over tHiy head, and I trust thou art somewhat amended 
in thy conditions, thou shalt not leave my house at this horn-, 
and shalt e’en have whatever in reason you list to call for. But 
I wou]^ I knew that that purse of thine, wliich thou vapourest 
wera as well come by as it seems well filled." 

'v‘Hereiis an iufidd^for yqp, my good neighbours," said 
Lambourne, again’»^ppealing» to the audience. “ flere^s a fellow 
^ will rip up his kinsman's follies of a good score of years’ stand- 
ing— And for the gold, why^ sirs, I have been where it grew, 
toid was to be hadffor the gathering. In the iSlew World have 1 
been, man— In the Eldor^o, where urchins play at cherry-pit 
vith diamonds, and country wenches thread rubies for neck- 
laces, instead of rowarv-tree berries j where £he pantiles are miuie 
of pure gold, and the paving stones of virgin sUvej."^ 
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“ By my crecL[t| friend Mike/* said young Laurence Goldthred, 
the cutting mercer of Abingdon, “ tha^ were a likely coa^t to 
trade to. And what may lawns, •cypressesf aid ^etch, 

Vhere gold is so plenty 1” / • 

**0h, the profit were ^ unutterable^* replied Lambourne, 
especially when*a handaome yMing nerohant bears the pack 
himself ; for tl^ ladfes^f that clime are bonartobas, and being 
themselves somewhat sunburnt, they catch fire like tinder at- 
a fresh complexion like thine, with a head of hair inclining to 
be red.” 

I would I might trade thither/' said the mercer, chuckling. 

Why, and so thou mayest,” said 'Michael ; “ that is, if thou 
art the same brisk boy wlio partner with me at robbing the 
Abbot’s orchard — ’tis but ajc< littie touch of alchemy to decoct c* 
thy bouse and land into ready money, and that ready money 
into a tall ship, with sails, anchors, cordage, and all things 
conforming ; then clap thy warehouse of goods under hatches', 
pul fifty good fellows on deck, with myself to command them, 
and so hoise topsails, and hey for the New World !” 

‘^Thou hast taught him a secret, kinsman,” said Giles Gos- 
ling, to decoct, an that be the woi^, his pound into a penny, 
and his webs into a threaj^. — Take a fooVs advice, neighbour 
Goldthred. Tempt not<the sea, for she is a devourer. Let cards 
and cockatrices do their worst, father’s bales may bide 
a banging for a year or two, ere thou earnest to the Spital ; but 
the sea hath a bottomless appetite, — she would swallow the 
wealth of Lombard Street in a morning, as easjly as I would 
a poached egg, and a cup of clary; — and for i»y kinsman’s 
Eldorado, never trust me if I do not believe he has found it in 
the pouches of some such gulls as thyself. — But take no snuff 
in the nose about it ; fell' to and welcome, for liere coipies the 
supper, .and I heartily bestow it on all that will take oharet 'h* 
honour of ray hopeful nephew’o returr?; always trusting tha:t he 
has come home another man. — ^In« faith, kinsman, thou art as 
like my poor sister as ever was son Jjo mother/' 

Not qiute so like old Benedict Lamboume, her husband, 
though/’ said the mercer, nodding and winJkifJg. post th6u 
remember, Mik€, what thou saidst when the schoolmaster’s 
ferule was over thee for striking up thy father’s crutches ?— ^it 
is f wise child, saidst thou, that knowsi its own father. Dr. 
Bircham feughod till he cried again, and hjs arying saved yours/' 
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Well, be made it up to me many a dayfafter/* said Jjam* 
bourne ; “ and hovr is the worthy pSdago^e V* 

‘‘ said Gilbs GosKuf, “ ikm many a day siuee.'' ^ 

, “ That he is/’ 8ai& the clerk Vf the pariah ; 1 eat by his bed 

the whitt~He passed away in blessed frame, ‘iforior- — 
mortims »um vel fuir^-~-irijfyn * — 'jPhese Were hift •latest words, and 
he just added, ^ my last verb is conjugatM." • 

“ Well, peace be with him,” aaid Mike, “ he o^es me no 
thing/’ 

** No, tpily,” replied Goldthred ; and every lash which ho 
laid on thee, he always was wont to say, he spared the hangman 
a labour,” # * 

^‘One would have thought h^left*him little to do then,” 
ssaid the clerk ; ‘‘ and yet Goodman fl?h8ng had no sinecure of it 
with our^ friend, after all.” 

“ Voto a dioH /” exclaimed Lamboume, bis patience appearing 
U fail him, as he snatched his broad slouched hat from the table 
^ and placed it on his head, so that the shadow gave the sinister 
• expression of a Spanish bravo to eyes and features which natu- 
rally boded nothing pleasant. ^‘Harkee, my masters — all is 
fair among friends, and under the rose ; and I have already 
permitted my worthy uncle here, add ^ of you, to use your 
pleasure with the frolics oti"my nonage. But I carry sword and 
dagger, my good friends, and can use them lightly too upon 
occasion— I have leornei to be dangerous upon points of honour 
ever since I served the Spaniard, and I would not have you pro- 
voke me to tbg degree of falling foul.” 

Why, what would you do 1” said the clerk. 

Ay, sir, what would you dol” said the mercer, bustling up 
on the other side of the table. 

• ‘^Sli^-your throat, and spoil your Sunday’s quavering, Sir 
Clerk,” said Lambourue, fiercely ; cudgel you, my worshipful 
dealefci^ flihasy sarsenets,, ^to onsfcof your own bales.” 

‘‘Ooipe^ come,” siid the liost, int^posing, “I will have no 
^swaggering here —Nephew, jt will become you best to show no 
haste to t^e offence ; and y^ gentlemen, wijl do well to re- 
nidmber^ that if 3 »uVe in an inn, stiU you are the innkeeper’s 
guests, and slfould spare the honour of his fanfUy.— I protest 
yopr silly broils m^e me as oblivious as yourself ; for yonder 
sits my silent guest as I saU him, who hatb*been my two days’ 
vou xn. ^ df 
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inmate, and hath%ever spoken a word^ save to ask for his food 
and his reckoning — ogives no'more trouWe than a very peasant — 
pays his shot like a prince royal— •lo 6 ks buf at th« sum^tdtal of 
the reckoning, and does not knftw what day he shall go away* 
Oh, ’tis a jewel of a gueJt) ajd yet, hang dog that » I am, I 
have suffered hint to sit by himself lii^ a castaway in yonder 
obscure nook, #ithoilt *80 much as asking him to take bite or 
sup along ^th us. It were but the right guerdon of my inci- 
vility, were he to set off to the Hare and Tabor before the night 
grows older.*’ • 

With his white napkin gracefully arranged over his left arm, 
his velvet cap laid aside for the n»ment, and his best silver 
flagon in his right hancf milfe host walked up to the solitary 
guest whom he mentioned, •and thereby tum^ upon him th(y 
eyes of the assembled company. * 

He was a man aged between twenty-five and thirty, rather 
above the middle size, dressed with plainness and decency, y^t 
bearing an air of ease, which almost amounted to dignity, and* 
which seetned to infer that his habit was rather beneath his* 
rank. His countenance was reserved and thoughtful, with 
dark hair and dark eyes — the last, upon any momentary excite- 
ment, sparkled with i^common lustre, but on other occasions 
had the same meditative and tranquil cast which was exhibited 
by his features. The busy curiosity of the little village had 
been employed to discover Iiis name ajid quality, as well as'his 
business at Cumnor; but nothing had transpired on either 
subject which could lead to its gratification. jCrdos Gosling, 
head-borough of the place, and a steady friend to Queei 
Elizabeth and the Prot^tant religion, was at one time inclingd 
to suspect his guest of being a Jesuit, or seminary priest, of 
whom Borne and Spain sent at this time so many to 
gallows in England. But it waa scarce possible to retain diech 
a prepossession against a guelt who ^ve so little ikoujalc^paid 
hia reckon^ so regularly, end vdio prop< 4 Ssd, as it s^med, to^ 
mWe a considerable stay at ihe bcgmy Black Bear. ** 

‘^Papists,^^ argued Giles GodJing^ “we a pinching^ dose- 
fisted tace> and man would have fqun^ H lodging with the 
wealthy squire at Bessellsey, or with the old Knight at Wootton, 

^ or in some tOthar of their Boman dens, instead of living in a 
house of public entertainment, as ev^ry honest man and good 
Ohristian*. should. Besides, on Friday, he stuck by the salt 
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b«ef and carrot, though th^e were as good 8|ltchcockol eels on 
the board as ever wete out of ’the lais.^ 

H^n^t GfleS) therefore, ’eatisfled hiinBelf that his guedt was 
no Roman, and with all cotoaely courtesy brought the stranger 
to pledge him in a dAught the* cool tankard, and honour 
with his attention a small collation which hef was giving to his 
nephew, in honour of hiS return, and,*as he Eerily hoped, of 
his reformation. The stranger at first shook his head, as if 
. declining the courtesy ; but mine host proceeded ta urge him 
with arguments founded on the Credit of his house, and thf^ <‘on- 
struction which the good people^ Oomhor might put upon such 
an unsocial humour. • 

“ By my faith, sir,” he said, 9 , toijohes my reputation that 
^en should be merry in my houi^e, and we have ill tongues 
amongst* US at Cumnor (as where be there noti) who put an 
evil mark on men who pull their hat over their brows as if 
^ they were looking back to the days that are gone, instead of 
ciyoying the blithe sunshiny weather which God hat^ sent us 
* in the sweet looks of our sovereign mistress, Queen Elizabeth, 
whom Heaven long bless and preserve 

‘‘Why, mine host,” answered tjje stranger, “there is no 
treason, sure, in a man’s enjoying his own thoughts, under the 
shadow, of his own bonnet f You have lived in the world twice 
as Jong as I have, and you must know there are thoughts that 
will haunt us in spite of^urselves, and to which it is in vain to 
say, be gone, and let me be merry.” 

“By my »(mth,” answered Giles Gosling, “if such trouble* 
some thoughts haunt your mind, and will not get them gone 
% plain English, we will have one of Father Bacon’s pupila 
from Oxford, to conjure them away with logic and with 
Or, What say you to laying them in a glorious red sea 
0 ^ daret,^ my noble guest 1 Come, sir, excuse my freedom* I 
am flPwld tost, anr^ must^ave m^ talk* This peevish humour 
'••of mdamoholy sits ill upon Jl>u — ^it suits not with a sleek Iwwt, 
a hat of a trim block, a freih cloak, and a full purse— A pize 
Op send it off t) those wlio hare thebr legs swathed with 
a^hajr-wiip, |heff beads thatched with a felt bonnet, their 
jerkin as thin as a cobweb, and their pouch ^without ever a 
cross to keep Ibe fii^nd Mel^dioly from dancing ki it. Cheer 
up, sir I or by this good liquor we will banist thee from the joys 
of blithesome (ympany into the mists of melanoholjwuid the hmd 
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of little-ea^ie. "Hjfcjre be a set of good fellows wiUing to be merry ; 
do not scowl on them like the devil lookingjover Lincoln.” 

“You say well, my wortiiy ifosi,” sai(f the ^esUvAth a 
melancholy smile, which, melMcholy as it was, gave a very 
pleasant expression to hi^ Coujtenanc^— “ You say well, my 
jovtal friend; an(i they that are moodjblike myself, should not 
disturb the mirth of Ihhse who are happy — I will drink a round 
with your*guests with all my heart, rather than be termed a 
mar-feast”, 

So saying, he arose and joined the company, who, encouraged 
by the precept and example qf Michael Lamboume, and con- 
sisting chiefly of persons much disposed to profit by the oppor- 
tunity of a merry meal •at iJle expense of their landlord, had 
already made some inroads •upon the limits of temperance, a;^ 
was evident from the tone in which Michael inquired efter his 
old acquaintances in the town, and the bursts of laughter with 
which each answer was received. Giles Gosling himself w&, 
somewhat scandalised at the obstreperous nature of their mirth, 
especially .as he involuntarily felt some respect for his unknown ‘ 
guest. He paused, therefore, at some distance from the table 
occupied by these noisy revellers, and began to make a sort of 
apology for their license 

“ You would think,” he said, “ t6 hear these fellowa talk, 
that there was not one of them who had not been bred to live 
by Stand and Deliver ; and yet io-motrow yOu will find them 
a set of as painstaking mechanics, and so forth, as ever cut an 
inch short of measure, or paid a letter of change v» light crowns 
over a counter. The metcer there wears his hat awry, over a 
shagged head of hair, that looks like a curly water-dog’s back;, 
goes unbraced, wears his cloak on one side, and aflects a ruffianly 
vapouring humour— when in hi$ shop at Abingfion, he%, from' 
bis flat cap to hia glistening shoes, as precise in his apparel l*s 
if he was named for mayor. ^He talks of Ij^-eaking ^parieST 
taking tha highway, in such fashibn that you would think he • 
hathnted eveQr night betwixt Hmwlow and London ; when in 
fact he ihsjr be ^und sound asl^ on hi^feather^bal, 
oandle plao^ beside him on one side, and a Bible^on ^ other, 
to fright away the goblins,” 

And your nephew, mine host, this same Kiehael Lamboume, 
who is lord of the feast^is be, too, ifhch a would-be m£Ber as 
thereat of them 1” , 
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Why, Inhere you push me hard,” said the l^at ; my nephew 
is my nephew, and though he was a desperate Dick of yore, yet 
Mike^ may have lAended other folks^ you wot— And I 
jvould Rot have ydU think all I said of him, even now, was 
strict go,8pel — I knew# the wag alk the while^ and wished to 
pluck his plumes from him — Ad now, sir, by what name sj^all 
I present my worshipfuf guest to these gpJfajxtsJ” 

“Marry, mine host,” replied the stranger, “you may call me 
Tressilian.” 

• “TressUian?” answered my host of the Bear, “a ‘worthy 

name ; and, as I think, of Cornish lineage ; for what says the 
south proverb — ^ • 

‘ By Pol, Tre, and l^en, • 

• You may know theaCorSish men.’ 

Shall I iay the worthy Mr, Tressilian of Cornwall]” 

• “ Say no more th^ I have given you warrant for, mine 
«’ host, and so shall you be sure you speak no more than is true. 

• A man may have one of those honourable prefixes to his name, 
yet be bom far from Saint Michaer$ Mount.” 

Mine host pushed his curiosity no farther, but presented Mr, 
Tressilian to his nephew’s company, who, after exchange of 
salutations, and drinl^g the health df their new companion, 
pursued the conversation in which he found them engaged, 
seasoning it with many yn intervening pledge. 


CHAPTER SECOND, 

Talk you of young Master Lancelot ! 

• ^ MKBOHAifT OK Ymuajc. 

’ • 

-AKTER^feome brief interval, * Master Gfoldthred, at the earnest 
instigation of mine host, the joyous concurrence of bis 
gHiests, indulged company with the foltowing morsel of 
melbdy ^ 

Qf aU the birds on bush or tree, 

• Commend me to the owl, • 

Since h% may best ensample Its 
To thcM# fiiie cup that ttowi ^ 
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For when 1|^e sun hath left the west, 

He chooses the tree that he loves the best, 

And he whoops out his song, and. he lau^s at his jest , ^ 

'fhen though hours be late, arffl. weather ^1, * # 

Well drink to the health o^^the bonny, bonny owl. 

• 

The lark is but a hutnpitin fowl, 

He fleeos in his nest till monf : 

But%iy blWng upon the jolly ow., 

• That all night blows his bom. 

Then up with your cup till you stagger in speech, 

And match me this catch though you swaggar and screech. • 

And drink tiU you wink, my merry men each , • 

For though hours be late, ^nd weather be foul, 

We’ll dimk to the health of the hpnny, bonny owl. 

« # 

There is savour in tMs, ciy hearts,” said Michael, when the. 
mercer had finished his song, “ and some goodness seems left 
among you yet — but what a bead-roll you have read me of old 
comrades, and to every man’s name tacked some ill-omened mottol 
And so Swashing Will of Wallingford hath bid us good-night?” ' 
He died the death of a fat buck,” said one of the party, * 
" being shot with a crossbow bolt, by old Thatcham, the Duke’s 
stout park-keeper at Donington Castle.” 

*‘Ay, a\, he always loled venison well,” ]*eplied Michael, 

** and a cup of claret to* boot — and sa here’s one to his menfory. 
Do me right, my masters.” 

When the health of this departed^ worthy had been ddly 
honoured, Lamboiune proceeded to inquire after Prance ot 
Padworth, 

“Pranced off — made immortal ten years since,” said the 
mercer ; “ marry, sir, Oxford Castle and Goodman Thong, and 
a tenpenny-wortli of cord best know how.” 

“ What, so they hung poor Prance high and dry ? sj mtclr 
for loving to walk by moonlight — a cup to his memoiy, niy 
masters^— all merry fellows like moonijght. What hasjt^me 
of Hal with the plume? — he who lived ilear Yattenclen, and ^ 
wore the long, feather — I forget his nama” 

“What, ^Hempseod?” replied the mercer, “why, you 

may remember, he was a sort of a gedtlaman, ajid woiffd 
meddle in stat^ matters, and so he got into the ifiire about the 
Duke of Norfolk’^ matter these two or tl^ee years since, fled 
, the country with pursuivant’s warrant at his heels, and hss 
never sinqe heiud of.” 
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Nay, after these bftulks,” said Michael Lainboume, ** I need 
hardly inquire after Tony Foster ; Tor when ropes, and crossbow 
shafts, #uid iHursui^nt's warrants, and such like gear, were so 
•life, Tony could hardly Wpe ftiem.” 

Which Tony Fostdt mea^oul^ said the innkeeper. 

**Why, he they c^ed l^ny Fire-the-Bagot, because he 
brought a light to kindle the pile roiAcF Latimer and Eidley, 
when the wind blew out Jack Thong's torch, and ilo man else 
would give him light for love or money.” 

“ Tony Foster lives and thrives,” said the host.— But, kins- 
man, I would not have you c|ll him Tony Fire*the-Fagot, if 
you would not brook the etab.” 

** How ! is he grown ashamed Ihi't 'I*' said Lamboume ; “ why 
• he was wont to boast of it, and fey te liked as well to see a 
roasted •heretic as a roasted ox.” 

“ Ay, but, kinsman, that was in Mary's time,” replied the 
landlord, “ when Tony’s father was Reeve here to the Abbot of 
Abingdon. But since that, Tony married a pure precisian, and 
is as good a Protestant, I warrant you, as the best.” 

And looks grave, and holds his head high, and scorns his 
old companions,” said the mercer. 

“ Then he hath prospered, I warrant him,” said Lamboume ; 
“for ever when a man hath got nobles of his own, he keeps 
ojit of the way of those whose exchequei's lie in other men's 
purchase.” • 

“ Prospered, quotha !” said the mercer ; “ why, you remember 
Cumnor Plawje, the old mansiomhouse beside the churchyard]” 

“ By the same token, I robbed the orchard three times — 
•what of that] — It was the old Abbot’s residence when there 
was plague or sickness at Abingdon.” 

said* the host, “ but that has been long over ; and 
Anthony Foster hath a right in it, and lives there by some 
griBtHrom a greajj courfter, wh<y had the church-lauds from the 
crown*; and there he dwells, and has as little to do with any 
poor wight in Oumnor, as if he were himself a belted knight.’' 

. , “ Nay,” said th^ mercer, it is not altogether pride in Tony 
neither -r-tl^^re Is a fair lady in the case, and Tony will scarce 
let the light of day look on her*” • 

• “ How I” said Sressflian, who now for the first time interfered 
in their conversation^ ‘"did ye not say thifc Foster was married 
and to a preqjsian ]” , * 
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Married bo 'wfis, and to as bitter a precisian as ever ate flivsh 
in Lent ; and a cat-and-dog life she led- with* Tony, as men said. 
But she is dead, rest be with herj aiid ToiJ^ hath* but % slip of 
a daughter ; so it is thought he tfieans to wed this stranger, that 
men keep such a coil aboutt*’ ^ • 

‘‘And why so W-I mean, why do thejtkeep a coil about her I’* 
said Tressilian. % * * 

“ Why, «I wot not,” answered the host, “ except that men 
say she is as beautiful as an angel, and no one knows whence 
she comes, and every one wishes to know why she is kept so 
(dosely mewed up. For my part, I never saw her — you have, 

I think, Master Goldthredl” " f» 

“ That I have, old boy,” sj^d the mercer. “ Look you, I was 
riding hither from Abii%d(fti— I passed under tbe east oriel’ 
window of the old mansion, where all the old saints and his- 
tories and such like are painted — It was not the common path 
I took, but one through the Piirk; for the postem-door was 
upon the latch, and I thought I might take the privilege of an 
old comrade to ride across through the trees, both for shading, 
as the day was somewhat hot, and for avoiding of dust, becjause 
I liad on my peach-coloured doublet, pinked out with cloth of 
«ohl.” , ' 

“Which garment,” said Michael Bamboume, “thou wouldst 
willingly make twinkle in the eyes of a fair dame. Ah ! villaiji, 
thou wilt never leave thy old tricks.” ♦ 

“ Not so — not so,” said the mercer, with a smirking laugh ; 
“ not altogether so — ^but curiosity, thou knowest, a?id a strain of 
compassion withal, — for the poor young lady secs nothing from 
mom to even but Tony Foster, with his scowling black brows,* 
his bull’s head, and his bandy legs.” 

“ And thou wouldst willingly show her a dapper body, in “a 
silken jerkin — a limb like a short-legged hen's, in a ebrdovah 
boot, and a round, simpering, what-d’^-lack^sort of a «S!fflSte- 
nance, set off with a velvet bonnet, a Turkey feather, <and a 
gilded brooch ^ Ah ! jolly mercer, ^ey who have good wares 
are fond to show tjiem ! Come, geiitles, let i^t the cup stand-- , 
here’s to long spurs, short boots, full bonnets, an(Fem,pty ekulls !” 

“ Nay, now yoU are jealous of tne, Mike,” said Goldthred ; 
“ and yet my luck was but what might have happened to thee; 
or any man.” ^ • 

“ Marry, , copfound thine impudence,” retorted, Lambourao ; 
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“thou 'woiildst not compare thy pudding Sace fmd sarsenet 
manners to a gentleman jind a soldier ?” 

“ my* good •sir/’ saii Tressilian, let me besQecb you 

not interrupt tlie gallant cftizen ; methinks he tells his tale 
30 well, I could hearke* to him till midnight.*' 

“It’s more of your ^favour* than of my 4esert,” answered 
Master Goldthred ; “ but since I giv^ ^u pleasure, wortliy 
Master Tressilian, I shall proceed, maiigre all the* gibes and 
quips of this valiant soldier, who, peradventure, hath had more 

* cuds than crowns in the Low Countries. — -And so, Sir, as I 
passed under the great painted ^vindow, leaving my rein loose 
on my ambling palfrey’s nijck, partly for mine ease, and partly 
that I might have the more leismre to peer about, I hears me 
•the lattice open; and never credit nfe, sir, if there did not 
stand thpre the person of as fair a woman as ever crossed mine 
eyes ; and I tliink I have looked on as many pretty wenches, 
atid with as much judgment, as other folks.” 

“ May I ask her appearance, sir V* said Tressilian. 

• “ Oh, sir,” replied Master Goldthred, “ I promise you, she 
was in gentlewoman’s attire — a very quaint and pleasing dress, 
that miglit have served the Queen herself ; for she had a fore- 
part with body and sleeves, of gin^r-cgloured satin, which, in 
my ^dgment, must have oost by the yard some thirty shillings, 
lined with murrey taffeta, and laid down and guarded with two 
br6ad laces of gold and silver. And her hat, sir, was truly the 
best fashioned thing that I have seen in these parts, being of 
tawny taffeta^ embroidered with scorpions of Venice gold, and 
having a border garnished with gold fringe ; — I promise you, 
sir, an absolute and all-surpassing device. Touching her skirts, 
tney were in the old pass-devant fashion.” 

• I ^id not |8k you of her attire, sir,” said Tressilian, who 
had shown some impatience during their conversation, “ but of 
her •ifiapletion — the coloilr of hei^hair, her features.” 

“ Toiiching her Ixjmplexion,” answered the mercer, “ I am 
not so special certain ; but J marked that her fkn had an ivoiy 
handle curiously inlaid; — and then again, as .to the colour of 
\i^ hair, yhy, I oanVarrant, be its hue what it might, that she 
wore above it* a net of green silk, parcel twisted* with gold." 

.“A most merC|pr^like memory,” said Lambopme; “the 
gentleman asks him of the lady’s beauty, and he talks of her 
fine clothes.” 
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“ I tell thee,” ^id the mercer, somewhat disconcerted, “ 1 had 
little time to look at her ; for just ’as I about to give her 
the good time of day, and for that* purpoite had* piick^rod my 

features with a smile” * 

‘‘ Like those of a jackanape simperkig at a chestnut ” said 
Michael Lamboiuyie. ^ ^ 

— “ Up started of a sudden,” continued Goldthred, without 
heeding the interruption, “ Tony Foster himself, with a cudgel 
in his hand” 

And broke thy head across, I hope, for thine impwBrtinence,” * 
said liis entertainer. 

“ That were more easily said than#done,” answered Goldthred 
indignantly; “no, no — *thert was no breaking of heads — it’s 
true, he advanced his ^^u(igel, and spoke of laying on, and 
asked why 1 did not keep the public road, and such Ijke ; and 
I would have knocked him over the pate handsomely for hk 
pains, only for the lady’s presence, who might have swooned, 
for what I know.” 

“Now, out upon thee for a faint-spirited slave !” said Lam- • 
bourne ; what adventurous knight ever thought of the lady’s 
terror, when he went to thwack giant, dragon, or magician, in 
her presence, and for her deliverance 1 But why talk to thee 
of dragons, who would be driven ba#k by a dragon-fly 1 ^ There 
thou hast missed the rarest opportunity 1” 

“ Take it thyself, then, bully Mike,’({ answered Goldthredr — 
‘^Yonder is the enchanted manor, and the dragon, and the lady, 
all at thy service, if thou darest venture on them.” 

“ Why, so I would for a quartern of sack,” said the soldier — 

“ Or stay — I am foully out of linen — wilt thou bet a piece of 
Hollands against these five angels, that I go not up to the Haul 
to-morrow, and force Tony Foster to introduce me to*^his faif 
guest V’ • ^ 

“ I accept your wager,” said the m^cer ; “ and I tlflnl^^Jfeteugh 
thou hadst even the impudence of the devil, shall gain on thee^ 
this bouL .Our landlord here shall^hold stakes, and I will stake 
down gold till I, send the linen.” • 

“I will hold stakes on no such matter,” sai<l GosUhg. 
“Good now, Dty kinsman, drink your. wine in quiet, and let 
such ventures ^one. I promise you, Ma|tor Foster hath in- 
terest enough to lay you up in lavender at the Castle of Oxford, 
Of to^et^opi* legs made acquainted with the town-stocks.” 
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“ That would be but renewing an old iiitijaacy ; for Mike's 
shins and the town’s wooden pinfohl have been well known to 
each et^er ere now,^ said thoi^ercer ; but he shall not budge 
from his wager, unl&s he mearfj to pay forfeit.’* 

“Forfeit?” said Lamboume; “!♦ scorn it. I value Tony 
Foster’s wrath no more ^han a Shelled pea“Co4 ; and I will visit 
his Lindabrides,’*^ by Samt George, be he willii^g or no 1 ” 

“ 1 would gladly pay your halves of the risk, sir, said Tres- 
silian, “ to be permitted to accompany you on the adventure.” 

“In wjiat would that advant^e you, sir?” answered Lam- 
bourne, 

“ In nothing, sir,” said^ressJlian, “ unless to mark the skill 
and valour with which you conduet yourself. I am a traveller, 
•who seeks for strange rencounters ein(? uncommon passages, as 
the kni^ts of yore did after adventures and feats of arms." 

“ Nay, if it pletisurea you to see a trout tickled,” answered 
hajnbourne, “ I care not how many witness my skill. /Vnd so 
here I drink success to my enterprise ; and he that will not 
• pledge me on his knees is a rascal, and I will cut his legs off by 
the garters 1” 

The draught which Michael Lamboume took upon this 
occasion had been preceded by so* many others, that reason 
tottered on her throne. Me swore one or two incoherent oaths 
at the mercer, who refused, reasonably enough, to pledge him 
to* a sentiment which inferred the loss of his own wager. 

“ Wilt thou chop logic with me,” said Lamboume, “ thou 
knave, with jio more brains than a skein of ravelleil silk i By 
Heaven, I will cut thee into fifty yards of galloon lace !” 

^ But as he attempted to draw his sword for this doughty 
purpose, Michael Lamboume was seized upon by the tapster 
•and th^y cliambcrlain, and conveyed to his own apartment, there 
t» sleep 4iimself sober at his leisure. 

!E4M^paHy then broke^up, and the guests took their leave ; 
much more to the*contentnient of mine host than of some of 
the company, who were myvilling to quit good liquor, when it 
was to be had for free cost, %o long as they were able to sit by 
if. Thev were,# however, compelled to remove ; and go at 
length they *did, leaving Gosling and Tressilian in the empty 
^i|mrtmeut. , 

“ By my faith,’! said the former, “ I wonder where our trreat 

A [Lindabndes, a iemiiitf of doabfciol reput atioii^l ’ 
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folks find plcas\iije, when they spend their means in entertain 
raentSj and in playing mine host without sending in a reekonlng. 

It ifl what I but rarely practise ;»and whenever I do, Saint 
Julian, it grieves me beyond jaeasure. Slach of these empty 
stoups, now, which my nephew and hisn^dmnken wmradea have 
swilled off, should have been a matter of profit to one in my 
line, and I mus^ set »tbem down a dead loss. I cannot, for my 
heart, conceive the pleasure of noise, and nonsense, and drunken 
freaks, and drunken quarrels, and smut, and blasphemy, and , 
so forth, when a man loses money instead of gaining by it. 
And yet many a fair estate is lost in upholding such a useless 
course, and that greatly contributes*.to the decay of publicans ; 
for who the devil do 3 »du trhink would pay for drink at the 
Black Bear, when he cdn have it for nothing at my Lord’s or 
the Squire’s 1” 

Tresailian perceived that the wine had made some impression 
even on the seasoned brain of mine host, which was chiefly fo ^ 
he inferred from his declaiming against dnmkenness. As he 
himself had carefully avoided the bowl, he would have availed ' 
himself of the frankness of the moment, to extract from Gosling 
some farther information upon the subject of Anthony P'oster, 
and the lady whom the m(*rcer had seen in the mansion-house ; 
but his inquiries only set the host upon a new theme of d?^cla- 
raation against the wiles of the fair sex, in which he brought at 
full length the whole wisdom of Solomon to reinforce his own. 
Finally, he turned his admonitions, mixed with much objurga- 
tion, upon his tapsters and drawers, who werq employed in 
removing the relics of the entertainment, and restoring order 
to the apartment ; and at length, joining example to precept 
though with no good success, he demolished a salver with half 
a score of glasses, in attempting to show how such service Was 
done at the Three Cranes in the Vintry, then the mosC toppirig 
tavern in London. This last accident so far recalfed-iiifll to 
his better self, that he retired to his be^, slept souid, and 
awoke a newsman in the morning, , 
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Nay, ril hold itouch — the gam^ Bhall he play’d out, 

It ne'er shall stop for ml, this merry wag^r ; 

That which I sa^ when gamesome, I’H avouch 
In my most sober mood, ne’er trust me else. 

The Ha.zard-'Table. 

“ Anp ho)y doth your kinsman, good mine host said Tressilian, 
when Giles Gosling first appeared in the public room on 
the morning following the*revel Vhich we described in the last 
chaj)ter. “Is he well, and will abide by his wager V’ 

• “ For well, sir, he started two hnupl since, and has visited I 
know ncijb what purlieus of his old companions ; hath but now 
returned, and is at this instant breakfasting on new-laid eggs 
iftid muscadine ; and for his wager, I caution you as a friend to 

* have little to do with that, or indeed aught that Mike proposes. 

Wherefore, I counsel you to a warm breakfast upon a culiss, 
which shall restore the tone of the stomach ; and let my 
nephew and Master Goldthred swagger about their wager as 
they list,^’ • 

‘•It seems to me, raineiiost,” said Tressilian, “ that you know 
not well what to say about this kinsman of yours ; and that 
you can neither blame ijpr commend him without some twinge 
of conscience." 

“ You haye spoken truly, Master Tressilian," replied Giles 
Gosling. “ 'ftiero is natural affection whimpering into one ear, 
^ Giles, Giles, why wilt thou take away the good name of thy 
own nephew 1 Wilt thou defame thy sister’s son, Giles Gos- 
•liag? jyilt theu defoul thine own nest, dishonour thine own 
blood ?’• And then, again, comes Justice, and says, ‘ Here is a 
woithSi^ufest as ever came to the bonny Black Bear ; one who 
never ^allenged a'^reckoning' (as I say to your face you never 
did, Master Tressilian — not that you have had cause), ‘one 
who knows not why he camey so for as I can see, or when he is 
gbing away ; and thou, being a publican, ‘having paid scot 
and lot these* thirty years in the town of Cumnor, and being at 
thiB instant head-byrough, wilt thou suffer this guest of guests, 
this man of men, this vsix-hooped pot (aa, I may say) of a 
traveller, to fall into the meshes of thy nephew, who is known 
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for a swasher aid a desperate Dick, a carder, and a dicer, a 
professor of the seven dstxnnable science^, if ever man took 
degrees in themf No, by Heareifl I ftight Viiik„a!id let 
him catch such a small butteiily as Ghildthred ; but thou, my 
guest, shalt be forewarned* fore^med, sft thou wilt but listen to 
thy tnisty host.’^ « 

^*Why, mine ho^t,«thy counsel shall not be cast away,” 
replied Trcssilian ; however, I must uphold my share in this 
wager, having once passed my word to that effect. But, lend , 
mo, I pray, some of thy counsel — This Foster, who or what is 
he, and why makes he such mystery of his female inmate 

“Troth,” replied Gosling, “1 can^d but little to what you 
heard last night. He was ^me of Queen Mary’s Papists, and 
now he is one of Queeb Elizabeth’s Protestants he was an' 
on-hanger of the Abbot of Abingdon, and now he lives as 
master of the Manor-house. Above all, he was poor and is 
rich. Folk talk of private apartments in his old waste mail- . 
Bion-house, bedizened fine enough to serve the Queen, God bless 
her. Some men think he found a treasure in the orchard, some ' 
that he sold himself to the devil for treasure, and some say that 
be cheated the Abbot out of the church plate, which was hidden 
in the old Manor-house at tlie Reformation. Rich, however, 
he is, and God and his conscience, with the devil perhaps 
besides, only know how he came by it. He has sulky ways 
too, breaking off intercourse with all that are of the place, as 
if he had either some strange secret to keep, or held himself to 
be made of another clay than we are. I think it likely my 
kinsman and he will quarrel, if Mike thrust his acquaintance 
on him ; and I am sorry that you, my worthy Master Tressilian 
will still think of going in my nephew’s company.” 

Tressilian again answered him, that he would proce^ with 
great caution, and that he should have no fears on his ticcoun? • 
in short, he bestowed on him all the ;5ustomary assuf'an««p*vdth 
which those who are determined on a rash action, are wont to 
parry the advice of their friends. 

Meantime, the traveller accepted the landlord’s invitation, 
and had just finished the excellent breakfast ^rhich w^ serrhd 
to him and Gosling by pretty Cicely, the beauty of the bar, 
when the hero of the preceding night, Michael Lamboumo, 
^entered the apartment. His toilette Ii^ apparently cost him 
some labour, for his clothes, which differed from those he wore 
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on his jouniey, were of the newest fashion, iind put on with 
great attention to the display of his.persoa 

“ By Tuy feith, incle,” said the gallant, “ you made a wet 
night 0 ? it, and I it foll<Jwed by a dry morning. .1 will 
pledge you willingly in n cup of basted.— How, my pretty coz^ 
Cicely ! why, 1 left you but a® child in the ^cradle, and there 
thou stand’st in thy velvet waistcoat, aa tight a girl as England’s 
sun shines on. Know thy friends and kindred, Cicely, and come 
hither, child, that I may kiss thee, and give thee my blessing.” 

Concern not yourself about Cicely, kinsman,” said Giles 
Gosling, “but e’en let her go her way, o’ God’s name; for 
although your mother werjj her father's sister, yet that shall not 
make you and her cater-cousins.” ^ « 

• “ Why, uncle,” replied LambouiDie, think’st thou I am an 
infidel, and would harm those of mine own house 

“ It is for no harm that I speak, Mike,” answered his uncle, 
‘4 but a simple humour of precaution wliich I have. True, thou 
art as well gilded as a snake when he casts his old slough in 
the spring-time, but for all that, thou creepest not into my 
Eden. I will look after mine Eve, Mike, and so content thee 
— But how brave thou be’st, lad ! To look on thee now, and 
compare thee with Master Tressilian here, in his sad-coloured 
ridiftg-suit, who would no^ say that th(^ wert the real gentle- 
man, and he the tapster’s boy?” 

■“Troth, uncle,” replied Lambonme, “no one would say so 
but one of your country breeding, that knows no better. I will 
say, and I care not who hears me, there is something about the 
real gentry that few men come up to that are not bom and 
bred to the mysteiy. I wot not where the trick lies; but 
^.Ithough I can enter an ordinary with as much audacity, 

• rcj^uke.the waiters and drawers as loudly, drink as deep a 
4palth, 45wear os round an oath, and fling my gold as freely 
abcMJtjs any of the jingling spurs and white feathers that are 
aroun^me, — yet, hang me jjt’ I can ever catch the true grace of 
it, though I have practised an hundred times. The man of the 
house sets me lowest at th6w»board, and carves to me the last ; 
kiwi the drawei;, sAya, — 'Coming, friend/ rHthout any more 
reverence or 'regardful addition. But hang it, let it pass ; care 
killed a cat, I have gentry enough to pass the trick on Tony 
P’ire-the^Fagot, and tha^,wiH do for the majiter in hand.” 

“ You hold your purpose, then, of visiting your old acquaint 
ance !” said Treesilian to the adventurer. 
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Ay, sir,” replied Lamboiirne ; ** when stakes are made, the 
game must be played; tl^at is gamjester^s law, aU over the 
world. You, sir, unless my men^ry fails |tie (for I did.steep 
it somewhat too deeply in the tsack-butt),* took some thare i^j 
my hazard.” o * * 

“ I propose to accompany ^ou in your adyenture,” said 
Tresailian, ‘Mf jot \yl],^do me so much ‘grace as to permit me ; 
and I hav^ staked my share of the forfeit in the hands of our 
worthy host.” 

“ That he hath,” answered Giles Gosling, in as fair Harry- 
nobles as ever were melted into sack by a good fellow.* So, luck 
to your enterprise, since you will needs venture on Tony Foster ; 
but, by my credit, you l^^d Ijgtter taSe another draught before 
you depart, for your wel^om^ at the Hall, yonder, will be 8ome> 
what of the driest. And if you do get into peril, beware of 
taking to cold steel ; but send for me, Giles Gosling the head' 
borough, and I may be able to make something out of Tony 
yet, for as proud as he is.” * 

Tlie nephew dutifully obeyed hia uncle’s hiut, by taking a < 
second powerful pull at the tankard, observing, that his wit 
never served him so well as when he had washed his temples 
with a deep morning’s draught; — and they set forth together 
for the liabitation of Aijrthony Foster. ^ 

The village of Cumnor is pleasantly built on a hill, ahd in a 
wooded park closely adjacent was situated the ancient mansion 
occupied at this time by Anthony Foster, of which the ruins 
may be still extant. The park was then full of large trees, 
and, in particular, of ancient and mighty oaks, wliJch stretched 
their giant arms over the high walls surrounding the demesne, 
thus giving it a melancholy, secluded, and monastic appearance! 
The entrance to the park lay through an old-fashioned gateway f 
in the outer wall, the door of which was formed of tw^o huge 
oaken leaves, thickly studded with na^s, like the gat» ofa0^old 
town. ‘ ^ t 

“We shall be finely helped up here,” said Michaeli Lam- 
bourne, looking^ at the gateway ^aod gate, “if this fellow’s 
suspicious humoui should refuse us admission altogether, as *it 
is like he may, ^ case this linsey-wolsey felfow of a* mercer's 
visit to his premises has disquieted him. But, no,” he added, 
pushing the -huge ^tc, which gave ^way,* “the door stands 
iul^itingly open, and nerc we tire within the forbidden gi’ound, 
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with(3lit other impediment than the passive resfetance of a heavy 
oak door, moving on rusty hinges.” . 

^ They stood mow i#an avenue overshadowed by such old trees 

we h^e described, and whicHhad been bordered at one 'time 
by liigh hedges of yew and hplly. Bflt these, having been 
untrimmed for many y^rs, had run up into •great bushes, or 
rather dwarf-trees, and now encroached* v^th their dark and 
melancholy boughs upon the road which they once hadf screened. 
iThe avenue itself was grown up with grass, and, in one or two 
places, interrupted by piles of withered brushwood, which, had 
been lopped from the trees cut dowti in the neighbouring park, 
and was here stacked for dr^ng. Formal walks and avenues, 
which, at different points, crovssed this principal approach, were, 

• in like manner, choked up and internipted by piles of brushwood 
and billejs, and in other places by underwood and brambles. 
Besides the general effect of desolatioti which is so strongly 
inrpressed, wlienever we behold the contrivances of man wasted 
*and obliterated by neglect, and witness the marks of social life 
•effaced gradually by the inffuence of vegetation, the size of the 

trees, and the outspreading extent of their boughs, diffiised a 
gloom over the scene, even when thei sun was at the highest, 
and made a projiortional impression on tie mind of those who 
visitai it. This Wiis felt even by Michael Lambounie, however 
alien his habits were to receiving any impressions, excepting from 
things which addressed tkemselves immediately to his passions. 

“ This wood is as dark as a wolfs mouth,” said he to Tres- 
silian, as they* walked together slowly along the solitaiy and 
broken approacTi, and had just come in sight of the monastic 
front of the old mansion, with its shafted windows, brick walls 
•vergrown with ivy and creeping shrubs, and twisted stalks of 
chimney^ of heavy stone-work. “And yet,” continued Lam- 
bo&rae, “ it is fairly done on the part of Foster too ; for since 
he chooses ribt visitors, it is^ight to keep his place in a ffishion 

• that will^vite few trespaiss upon his privacy. But had he 
Tbeen the Anthony I once knew him, these sturdy oaks bad long 
since become the property of ^me honest woodmonger, and the 
m?iftor-clo^ here had looked lighter at midnight than it noAv 
does at noon, "Wiile Foster played fast and loose Vith the price, 
in some cunning confer in the purlieus of Whitefrioi^.” 

“ Was he then such an unjihriftl” asked 1?ressilian. 

“ Ho was,” answered Lambourne, “ like the re^t of us, no 
V0J>. XIL • 15 * 
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saint, and no saV^r. But what I liked worst of Tony wswij that 
he loved to take his pleasure by hjmself, and grudged, as men 
say, every drop of water that went past hhj own mill. J have 
known him deal with sucli mea^ires of wine when he Was alone, 
as I would not have ventured ^on with' aid of the best toper in 
Berkshire j — that, and some sway tow^ards superstition, which 
he had by tem^aeraniferit, rendered him unworthy the company of 
a good felk)w. And now he has earthed himself here^ in a den 
just befitting such a sly fox as himself.” 

“May I ask you, Master Lamhoume,” said Tressiliau, “since 
your old companion’s humonr jumps so little with your own, 
wliei'efore you are so desirous to ren^w acquaintance with him V 

“And may I ask y^^u, in^’^eturn, Master Tressilian,” answered 
Lambourne, “wherefore y^u have shown yourself so desirous t*^. 
accompany me on this party?” 

“ I told you my motive,” said Tressilian, “ when I took share 
in your wager, — it was simple curiosity,” 

La you there now !” answered Lamboume : “ see how you 
civil and discreet gentlemen think to use us who live by the free^ 
exercise of our wits I Had I answered your question by saying 
that it was simple curiosity which led me to visit my old comrade 
Anthony Foster, I wurant you had set it down for an evasion, 
and a turn of my trade. But any answer, I suppose, must' serve 
ray turn,” 

“ And wherefore should not bare curiosity,” said Tressilian, 
“ l>e a suflaciont reason for my taking this walk with you?” 

“Oh, content yom-self, sir,” replied Lamboume; “you can- 
not put the change on mo so easy as you think, for I have 
lived itmong the quick-stirring spirits of the age too long, to 
swallow chaff for grain. You are a gentleman of birth and 
breeding — ^your bearing makes it good ; of civil habits ani fair 
reputation— your manners declare it, and my undo avouches 
it ; and yet you associate yourself with a sort of suant-of-grace, 
as men call me ; and, knowing mo to be ^uch, you make your- 
self my comimnion in a visit to a man whom you are a stranger 
to,— and all oi^t of mere curiosity, forsooth ! — The excuse, if 
curiously balanced, would be found to some scruples of 
just weight, or so.” 

“If your suspicions were just,” said ^ressilian, “you have 
ahown no confidence in me to invitp or deserve mine.” 

“ Oh^ if that be all.” said Lamboume, “ my motives Uc above 
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water.’ Wliile this gold of ’mine lasts/’ — takn% out his purse, 
cbuckmg It into the air, a^d catching it as it fell , — ** I will 
make it buy pteasuref and when it » out, I must have more. 
^ik)W, if this mysterious *Lady the Manor — this fair Linda- 
brides of Tony Fire-the-Magot, bj so admirable a piece as men 
say, why there’s chance t];iat she may aid me t(j melt my nobles 
into groats ; and, again, if Anthony be to •wealthy a chuff as 
reix)rt speaks him, he may prove the philosopher’s sto«e to me, 
and convert my groats into fair rose-nobles again.” 

“A comfortable proposal truly,” said Tressilian j ^*but I see 
not what chance there is of accomplishing it.” 

“Not to-day or perchanc^ to-morrow,” ajiswered Lamboume ; 

“ I expect not to catch the old ti^Ji I have disposed ray 
-^onnd baits handsomely. But I kijow something more of his 
affairs thi^ morning than I did last night, and I will so use my 
knowledge that he shall think it more perfect than it is. — Nay, 
without expecting either pleasure or profit, or both, I had not 
stepped a stride within this manor, I can tell you ; for I pro- 
•mise you I hold our visit not altogether without risk, But 
here we are, and we must make the best ou’t.” 

While he thus spoke, they had entered a large orchard which 
surrounded the house on two sides, though the trees, abandoned 
by tlfb *^ro of man, were over-grown and mossy, and seemed 
to bear little fruit. Those which had been formerly trained os 
espaliers, had now resurqpd their natural mode of growing, rnul 
exhibited grotesque forms, |iartaking of tlie original training 
which they had, received. The greater piirt of the ground, 
which had once been parterres and flower-gardens, was sufferetl 
ii^ like mLinner to run to waste, excepting a few patches which 
4iad|been dug up, and planted with ordinary pot-licrba. Some 
statues,^ which .had ornamented the garden in its days of 
8pVsndour,,were now thrown down from their pedestals and 
broken, jJieces, and a It^ge si^imer-house, having a be^vy 
^stone front, decorateii with ^jarving, representing the life and 
actions of Samson, was in the same dilapidated condition. 

They had just traversed this garden of the sluggard, and 
wefe witlyn a fm aleps of the door of the* mansion, when 
Lambourne hM ceased speaking; a circiimstauce veiy agree-" 
able to Tressilian, it saved him the embarrassment of either 
commenting upon or replyi^ to the frank* avowal which his 
companion had just made of the sentiments and viejys which 
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0 . V 

induced him to come hither. Lanihounie knocked roundlj 
and boldly at the huge door of the mansion, observing at the 
same time, he had seen a less^ feong^^on^’ upon** a co?m*cy jail- 
It was not until the^ had knocked more than once, that mi 
aged sour-viaaged domestic ro(tonnoitr6'd them through a bmall 
square hole in t^e door, well secured with bars of iron, and 
demanded whaii. they ’Wanted. 

To speak with Master Foster instantly, on pressing business 
of the state,*’ was the ready reply of Michael Lamboumc. 

Methinkfi you will find difficulty to make that good,” said 
Tresailian in a whisper to ''his companion, while the servant 
went to carry the message to his master. 

**Tush,” replied thj adVenturerj “no soldier would go on 
were he always to considet when and how he should come off. 
Let us once obtain entrance, and all will go well enough.*’ 

In a short time the servant returned, and drawing with a 
careful hand both bolt and bar, opened the gate, which Sd- 
mitted them through an archway into a square court, sur- 
rounded by buildings. Opposite to the arch was another door, 
which the serving-man in like manner unlocked, and thus 
introduced them into a stone-paved parlour, wdiere there was 
but little furniture, 'and that of the rudest and most ancient 
fashion. The windows were tall and ample, reaching" ^most 
to the roof of the room, which was composed of black oak ; those 
opening to the quadrangle weie obsemed by the height of the 
surrounding buildings, and, as they were traversed with massive 
shafts of solid stone-work, and thickly painted with religious 
devices, and scenes taken from Scripture history, by no means 
admitted light in proportion to their size^ and what djd 
penetrate through them, partook of the dark and gloomy ^dng'e 
of the stained glass. 

Tressilian and his guide had time enough to obseiTe 'all 
these particulars, for they waited sf me space in tlie p^tment 
ere the present master of the mansion" at length made his 
appearance. Prepared as he was to see an inauspicious and 
ill-looking person, the ugliness di Anthony Foster consideralily 
exceeded what Tressilian had anticipated, 3e was. of middle 
stature, built sVongly, but so clumsily as to border on defor- 
mity, and tp give afi his motions the ungiinly awkwardness of 
H left-legged and'^ left-handed His hair^ in mtranging 

which, men at that time, as at present, were very nice and 
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ciirioitfl, instead of being carefully cleaned mid disposed into 
short curls, or else set up on end, as ^ represented in old paint- 
ings, In a manner »e6embling that used by fine gentlemen of 
Qurownday, escaped in* sable ^negligence from under a furred 
bonnet, and hung in elf-locks, which soemed strangers to the 
comb, over his rugged brows, and around his very singular and 
unprepossessing countenance. His keen dark ^yes were deep 
set beneath broad and shaggy eyebrows, and as ♦they were 
.usually bent on the ground, seemed as if they were themselves 
ashamed 0 / the expression natural to them, and were desirous 
to conceal it from the observation men At times, however, 
when, more intent on observing others, he suddenly raised 
them, and fixed them keenly on thgse w^h whom he conversed, 
•Jthey seemed to express both the fiercer passions, and the power 
of mind which could at will suppress or disguise the intensity 
of iuwari feeling. The features which corresponded with these 
eyes and this form were irregular, and marked so as to be 
"indelibly fixed on the mind of him who hjid once seen them. 

• Upon the whole, as Tressilian could not help acknowledging to 
himself, the Anthony Foster who now stood before them was 
the last person, judging from persongl appearance, upon whom 
one would have chosen to intrude au une^^pected and undesired 
visit! His attire was a doublet of russet leather, like those worn 
by the better sort of country folk, girt witli a buff belt, in which 
was stuck on the right-side a long knife or dudgeon dagger, 
and on the other a cutlass. He raised liis eyes as he entered the 
room, and filed a keenly penetrating glance upon his two 
visitors, then ^ast them down as if counting his steps, while he 
advanced slowly into the middle of the room, and said, in a low 

•and| smothered tone of voice, “Let me pray you, gentlemen, to 
tell me the cau^e of this visit.” 

^^He foojted as if he expected the answer from TressUian ; so 
tnie jvas Lambourne’s observatiyn, that the superior air of 
breeding^and dignity shone tjirough the disguise of an inferior 

* dress. But it was Michael who replied to him, with the easy 
familiarity of an old friend, and a tone which seemed unemhar- 
rkssed by any do^bt of the most cordial reception. 

“ Ha ! my dear friend and ingle, Tony Foster#!” he exclaimed,, 
sejjdng upon the unwilling hand, and shaking it with such 
emphaeift as almost to stagger the sturdy ffame of the person 
whom he addressed ; “ how fares it with you for many a long 
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year? — What ! ^ have you altogether forgotten your friend 
gossip, and playfellow, Michael Larnbournel” 

"Michael Latnbourne!” said* Foster/ lookifig him a 
moment ; then dropping his iyes, and with little ceremony 
extricating his hand Troin the^ friendly grasp of the person by 
whom he was addressed, “are you Michael Lamboiime?'’ 

" Ay I sure gs yoh are Antliony Foster/ replied Lamboume. 

" ’Tis veil,” answered his sullen host ; " and what may 
Miclmel Lainbounie expect from his visit hither'?^’ ^ 

“ Voto a Dios/* answered Lamboume, “ I expected a better 
welcome than I am like to meet, I think.” 

“ Why, thou gallows-bird — thou jail-rat — thou friend of the 
hangman and his cuatpmeKJ-,” reidied Foster, “hast thou the 
assurance to expect counkmance from any one wdioso neck iS" 
beyond the compass of a Tyburn tippet ?” , 

“ It may be witli me as you .^y/ replied Lamboume ; “ and 
suppose I grant it to be so for argument’s sake, I were still gobd 
enough society for mine ancient friend Anthony Fire- the- Fagot, 
though he be, for the present, by some indescribable title, the' 
master of Cumnor Place.” 

“ Hark you, Michael Lamboume,” said Foster ; “ you are a 
gambler now, and lii^ by the counting of chances — Compute 
me the odds that I do not, on this instant, throw yoii. oht of 
that window into the ditch there.” 

“ Twenty to one that you do not^” answered the sturdy 
visitor. 

“ And wherefore, I pray you V* demanded Anthony Foster, 
setting his teeth, and compressing his lips, like one who endear 
vours to suppress some violent uiternal emotion. ^ 

“ Because,” said Lamboume, coolly, “ you dare not for 
life lay a finger on me. I am younger and stronger than you, 
and have in me a double portion of the fighting devil, though 
not, it may be, quite so mueh of undermining that 
finds an underground way to his <pur|:>ose^ - who hid^ halters , 
under folk^s pillows, and who puts ratsbane into their porridge, 
as the stage- play .says.” ^ 

Foster looked at him earnestly, then turneci away, j^nd pac^ 
the room twicet, Vith the same steady and considerate pace 
with which he had entered it ; then sudd^y came back, and 
ext^lded his hand to Michael L^mboiirne, saying, “Be not 
wroth wi{h jne, good Mike • t did but try whether thou badst 
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with aught of thine old and honourablf^fratiknesa, which 
your enviers and backbiters .called saucy impudence.” 

Bet them*call il^h^it they will,” said Michael Lamboume, 
^4 it is tne commodity we rnusf. carry through the world with 
us.— Uds daggers ! I tdl thee,^an, miife own stock of assur- 
ance was too small to tr^de upon ; I was fain j:o take in a ton 
or two more of brass at eveiy port where { tbuched in the voyage 
of life j and I started overboard what modesty and %cruplos I 
Jiad remaining, in order to make room for the stowage.” 

Nay, nay,” replied Foster, “ touching Bcniples and modesty, 
you sailed hence in ballast. — But ‘who is this gallant, honest 
Mike? — is he a Oorinthian^a cutter like thyself?” 

“I prithee, know Master Trcs3»lian,^ully Foster,” replied 
•ijainbourne, presenting his friend in answer to his friend's 
question ; know him and honour him, for he is a gentleman 
of many admirable qualities ; and though he traffics not in my 
line of business, at least so far as I know, he has, nevertheless, 
a just respect and admira4;ion for artists of onr class. Ho will 
•come to in time, as seldom fails; but as yet he is only a 
Neophyte, only a proselyte, and frequents the company of cocks 
of the game, as a puny fencer does the schools of the masters, 
to see how a foil is handled by the teachefs of defence.” 

ff ^uch be his quality, 1 will pray your company in another 
chamber, honest Mike, for what I have to say to thee is for thy 
private ear. — Mean while, I pray you, sir, to abide us in this 
apartment, and without leaving it— there be those in this house 
who would beVlarmed by the sight of a stranger.” 

Ttessilian acquiesced, and the two worthies left the apartment 
together, in which he remained alone to await their return.* 

* 4 * Note B. Foster, Lamboume, and tlie Black Bear. 


(JHAPf^E tbURTH. 

Not *Jerve two mastera ? — ^Here’s a youth will try it — 

Would fain servo Ood, give the devil hi^due: 

Says grac| befve be doth a deed of viUany, 

Xnd >etumB his thanks devoutly when 'tis noted. 

Ou) Play. 

* * * 

The room into which the ]j(taster of Cumtier Place conducted 

his worthy visitant, was of greater extent than t^at.in which 
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they had at first Conversed, and had yet more the appearrfhce of 
dilapidation. Large oakep presses^ filled with shelves of the 
same wood, surrounded the rooiuj and had, at ose time, «served 
for the arrangement of a numerous collection of books, many of 
which yet remained, tom ^ and defaced, covered with dust, 

deprived of their^costly clasps and bimjings, and tossed together 
in heaps upoifc the* shelves, as things altogether disregarded, 
and abandoned to the pleasure of every spoiler. The very 
presses themselves seerae<l to have incurred the hostility of 
those enemies of learning, who had destroyed the volumes with 
which they had been heretofore filled. They were in several 
places dismantled of their shelves, ^nd otherwise broken, and 
damaged, and were «jnor^ver, mantled with cobwebs, and 
covered with dust. i 4^. 

The men who wi-ote these books,” said Lamboun^e, looking 
round him, “little thought whose keeping they were to fall 
into.” » 

“Kor what yeoman^s service they were to do me,” quotK 
Anthony Foster — “ the cook hath used them for scouring his* 
pewter, and the groom hath had nought else to clean my boots 
with this many a month 4)ast.” 

“ And yet,” said Lambouriie, “ I have been in cities where 
such learned commodities would have been deemed too^^good 
for such offices.” 

“ Pshaw, pshaw,” answered Foster, they are Popish trash, 
every one of them, — private studies of the mumping old Abbot 
of Abingdon. The nineteenthly of a pure gospel sermon 
were worth a cart-load of such rakings of the kennel of Rome.” 

“ Gad-a-mercy. Master Tony Fire-theFagot I” said Lam- 
bourne, by way of reply, ^ * ♦ 

Foster scowled darkly at him, as he replied, “ Hark y^e, friend 
Mike ; forget that name, and the passage which it r^ates tc^ if 
you would not have our new^ x'eviv^d comradeship \lie a sudden 
and a violent death,” * 

“ Why,” said Michael Lambourne, “ you were wont to glory 
in the share you had in the death of the two old heretical 
bishops.” n < ^ 

“That,” said his comrade, ’“was while I was ‘in the gall of 
bitterness and bond of iniquity, and appli^ not to my wklk^or 
my ways, now that I am cidled^ forth into the lists* Mr. 
Melchiwdek Maultext compared my misfortune in that matter 
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to thal of the Apostle Paul, who kept the clbthes of the wit- 
nesses who stoned Saint Stephen. B.e held forth on the matter 
three Dajjbatluf past,«wid illustrated the same by the conduct of 
m honourable person pr&ent, nfi^aning me.’^ 

“ I prithee peace, Foster,’* sai^ Lamboitme, for I know not 
how it is, I have a sort (j^f creeping comes ove^ my skin when I 
hear the Devil quote Scnptiire ; and besides, moA, how couldst 
thou have the heart to quit that convenient old religion, which 
foil could so slip off or on as easily as your glove 1 Do I not 
remember .how you were wont to carry your conscience to con- 
fession, as duly as the month ca*nc round ? and when thou 
hadst it scoured, and burnjj^hed, and whitewashed by the priest, 
thou wert ever ready for the worst vijlany^^hich could be devised, 
•iike a child who is always readiest io rush into the mire when 
he has gqt his Sunday’s clean jerkin on.” 

“ Trouble not thyself about my conscience,” said Foster, it 
is* a thing thou canst not understand, having never had one of 
thine own ; but let us rather to the point, and say to me in one 
•word, what is thy business with me, and what hopes have drawn 
thee hither?” 

“ The hope of bettering myself, to^ bo sure,” answered Lam^ 
bourne, as the old woman said, when sli^ leapt over the bridge 
at Kingston. Look you, this purse has all that is loft of as 
round a sum as a man would wish to carry in his slop-pouch. 
You are here well estabjished, it would seem, and, as I think, 
well befriended, for men talk of your being under some special 
protection; nkj, stare not like a pig that is stuck, mon, 
thou canst not dance in a net and they not see thee. Now I 
bpow such protection is not purchased for nought ; you must 
•havp services to render for it, and in these I propose to help 
thee.” , • 

But hoAv if I lack no assistance from thee, Mike ? I think 
thy iiiodgsty might supposqvthat >^ere a case possible.** 

^ ‘‘That is to say^” retortied Lambourne, “that you would 
engross the wliole work, rather than divide the reward — but be 
not over-greedy, Anthony, ^vetousneas bursts the sack, and 
spills the^grain. t Lock you, when the huntsman goes to kill a 
sta^, he tak^ with him more dogs than one, — ^He has the 
stonch lyme-hound ^to track the wounded buck over hill and 
dale, but he hath ako the gaze-hound to kill iim at view, 
’Thou art the lyme-hounct, I am the gaze-hound, and tjiy patron 
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will need the al& of both, and can well afford to reqmte it. 
Thou hast deep sagacity an unrelenting puipose — a steady 
long-breathed malignity of nature, that '^rpassea miper' But 
then, I am the bolder, the mqfe ready, both at action and ex- 
pedient. Separate, olir properties are Hot so perfect ; but unite 
them, and we drive the world before ^s. How saycst thou — 
shall we hunt in cot!ptes 

‘‘It is m currish proposal — thus to thrust thyself ujwn my 
private matters," replied Foster ; “ but thou wert ever an ill* 
nurtured whelp." 

“You shall have no cai^tee to say so, unless you spurn my 
coiutesy," said Michael Lambourne>“ but if so, keep thee well 
from me, Sir Knighl^, as ihe romance has it. I will either 
share your counsels or trawerse them • for I have come here tc^ 
be busy, either with thee or against thee." , 

“ Well," said Anthony Foster, “ since thou dost leave me so 
fair a choice, I will rather be thy friend than thine enen^y.^ 
Thou art right ; I can prefer thee to the service of a patron, 
who has enough of means to make us both, and an hundred* 
more. And, to say truth, thou art well qualified for his service. 
Boldness and de^^rity Jie demands — the justice-books betir 
witness in thy favoiiK; no starting; at scniples in his service — 
why, who ever suspected thee of a conscience 1 — an a^^sifrance 
he must have, who would follow a courtier- -and thy brow is as 
impenetrable as a Milan visor. There«is but one thing I would 
fain see amended in thee." 

“And what is that, my most precious friend Anthony 
replied Lamboume ; “for I swear by the pillow of the Seven 
Sleepers, I will not be slothful in amending it." ^ 

“ Why, you gave a sample of it even now," said Fosterf 
“Your speech twangs too much of the old etamp, and you 
garnish it ever and anon with singular oaths that* aavour> of 
Papistrie. Besides, your exterior^.man is altogeth^ teo de- 
boshed and irregular to become one of hiffc* lordship’s followers,, 
since he hjw a reputation to keep up in the eye of the world. 
You must Bomey^hat reform youf dress, upon a more grave aijd 
composed fashion; wear your cloak otf both shoulders, and 
your falling band unrumpled and well stanched-— You must 
enlarge the ^brim of your beaver, and diminish, the superfluity 
of your trunk-hose*— go to church, ^or, which will be better, to 
meeting, ,at ^ least once a-month — ^protest only upon your faith 
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and conscience— lay aside your swashing look, \tnd never touch 
the hilt of your sword, but. when you would draw the carnal 
weapoif in good earnefet.”^ • 

• '^By tills light, Anthony, tBpu art mad,” answered Lam- 

bourne, ‘‘ and hast desciibod rajher the gentleman-usher to a 
puritan’s wife, than the f^^llower of an ambitious courtier I Yes, 
such a thing as thou wouldst make of me, %hou3i wear a book 
at his girdle, instead of •a poniard, and might just be^'suspected 
«f manhood enough to squire a proud dame-citi^en to the lec- 
ture at Sajnt Antoni in’s, and quarrel in her cause with any 
llat-capp’d thread-maker that woul(> take the wall of her. He 
must ruffle it in another iort that would walk to court in a 
nobleman’s train.” m ^ 

•• “ Oh, content you, sir,” replied Faster, “ there is a change 
since you, knew the English world; and there are those who 
can hold their way through the boldest courses, and the most 
sc(?ret, and yet never a swaggering word, or an oath, or a 
profane word in their conversation.” 

• “ That is to say,” replied Lamboiirne, ‘‘ they are in a trading 
copartnery, to do the devil’s business without mentioning bis 
name in the fiim 1 — Well, I will dfw my best to counterfeit 
rather than lose ground in tljie new world* since thou eayest it 
is gr3wy so precise. But, Anthony, what is the name of this 
nobleman, in wliose service I am to turn hypocrite?” 

“ Aha ! Master Michjbl, are you there with your bears ?” 
said Foster, with a grim smile ; and this is the knowledge you 
pretend of my* concernments ? — How know you now there is 
such a person %n remm 'natura^ and that I have not been put- 
tijg a jape upon you all this time ?” 

• “JL’hou put a jape upon me, thou sodden-brained gull?” an- 
swered nothing daunted ; why, dark and muddy 

as 4hou think'st thyself, I would engage in a day’s space to 

as clea/* thfoflgh thee and thj 5 concemments, as thou call’st them, 
■ |is througp the filthy ^orn of an old stable lantern.” 

At this moment their conversation was interrupted by a 
scream from the next apartme^. 

"^By tfee holj* crcfss of Abingdon,” exclaimed Anthony 
Foster, forgetfing ibis Protestantism in his al^irm, “I am a 
ruined man !‘* j 

So saying, he rushed into^the apartment whence the scream 
issued, followed by Michael Laitibourne. But to ^count for 
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the sounds whic^ intemipted their conversation, it is ntossary 
to recede a little way in qur narrative. 

It has been already observed^ that wh#n Lambournei accom- 
panied Foster into the library; they left Tressilian alone in the 
ancient parlour. Hts dark ^ye folU)wed them forth of the 
apartment with^^ glance of contempt,^ a part of which his mind 
instantly tran^erred io himself for having stooped to be even 
for a moment their familiar compaiuon. “These are the 
associates, Amy,” — it was thus he communed with himself, - t- 
“to which thy cruel levity — tiiine unthinking and most un- 
merited falsehood has condemned him, of whom his friends 
once hoped for other tilings, and w^m now scorns himself, as he 
will be scorned by others, ^ir the baseness he stoops to fox the 
love of thee ! But I will fiot leave the pursuit of thee, once th« 
object of my purest and most devoted affection, though to me 
thou canst henceforth be nothing but a thing to weep over — I 
will save thee from thy betrayer, and from thyself — I vdll 
restore thee to thy parents — to thy God, I cannot bid thfe 
bright star again sparkle in the sphere it has shot from^ 
but” * 

A slight noise in the .apartment interrupted his reverie ; he 
looked round, and in the beautiful and rich ly-at tired female 
who entered at that instant by a* side-door, he recognised the 
object of his search. The first impulse arising from this disco- 
very urged him to conceal bis face w^yh the collar of his cloak, 
until he should find a favourable moment of making himself 
known. But his purpose was disconcerted by the young lady 
(she was not above eighteen years old), who 'ran joyfully to- 
wards him, and pulling him by the cloak, said playfully, “ Nay, 
my sweet friend, after I have waited for you so long, you como 
not to my bower to play the masquer — You arraigned of 

treason to true love and fond affection ; and you mu/jt stand up 
at the bar, and answer it ^dth fi|ce uncovered — how s^y you, 
guilty or not ^ 

“ Alas, Ainy 1” said Tressilian, in a low and melancholy tone, 
as he suffered her to draw the mantle from his face. The sound 
of his voice, and still more the unexpected*, sight ojf his fkce, 
changed in an instant the lady^s playful mood-^he staggered 
back, turned as pale as death, and put jjer hands before her 
.face, Tressilian %wa3 himself for a moment much overcome, 
but seeming suddenly to remember the necessity of using an 
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opportunity wnich might uo{ again occur, he s^Jid in a low tone, 
“ Amy, fear me not.” 

W4i;^shoutd I fsar j^oul’^said the lady, withdrawing hex 
hinds from her beautiful face,*^hich was now covered with 
crimson, — “ why should ^ fear y^u, Mr. !gressilian ‘i — or where- 
fore have you intruded y^m^lf into my dwelling, uninvited, sir, 
and unwished for]” ► t,, 

“ Your dwelling, Amy !” said Tre&silian. “ A^las ! is a 
prison your dwelling? — a prison, guarded by one of the 
most sordid of men, but not a greater wretch than his* em- 
ployer !” • 

'*This house is mine,” |aid Amy, mine while I choose to 
inhabit it — If it is my pleasure toiive seclusion, who shall 
•^nsayme?” • 

“ Your, father, maiden,” answered Tressilian, “your broken- 
hearted father ; who despatched me in quest of you with that 
axrthority which he cannot exert in person. Here is his letter, 
written while he blessed his pain of body which somewhat 
stunned the agony of his mind.” 

‘"The pain ! — is my father then ill?” said the lady. 

So ill,” answered Tressilian, “ that your utmost haste 
may not restore him to health, but all shall be instantly pre- 
pared for your departure tfie instant you yourself will give 
consent. 

“ Tressilian,” answered the lady, “ I cannot, I must not, I 
dare not leave this place. Go back to my father — tell him I 
will obtain leave to see him within twelve hours from hence. 
Go back, Tressilian — tell him 1 am well, I am happy — happy 
cjuld I think he was so — tell him not to fear that I will come, 
linden such a manner that all the grief Amy has given him 
shall be^forgottnn — the poor Amy is now greater than she dare 
name. — Go, good Tressilian— I have injured thee too, but 
belieue m^ f have f^wer to heal tjie wounds I have caus^ — I 
^robbed yf u of a childish heart, which was not worthy of you, 
and I can repay the loss with honours and advancement,” 

“ Do you say this to me, Jany ? — Do you offer me pageants 
of Idle an^bition, for the quiet peace you have robbed me of? — 
But be it so-^I came not to upbraid, but to serve and to free 
yqp.— You cannot ^sguise it from me ; you are a prisoner. 
Othervdse your kind heart— for it was once ajeind heart — would 
have been already at your father’s bed-side. — Come — poor, 
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deceived, unhapf^ maiden ! — all ehall be forgot— all sb&ll be 
forgiven. Fear not my , importunity for what regarded our 
contract — It was a dream, and I bave awaked-^ But come — 
your father yet lives — Come, and on4^ word of affectfon — oue 
tear of penitence, will efface the memory of all that has 
passed.’* ^ 

“ Have I npt a]»3£uly said, Tressilian,” replied she, that I 
will surely come to my father, and that without farther delay 
than is necessary to discharge other and equally binding duties 
— Go, carry him the news— I come as sure as there is light in 
heaven — that is, when I obtain permission.’* 

“ Permission 1 — ^permission to visjt your father on his sick- 
bed, perhaps on his doath-b^ !” repeated Tiessilian impatiently \ 
'*and permission from whom? — From the villain who, undet 
disguise of friendship, abused every duty of hospitality, and 
stole thee from thy father’s roof I” 

Do him no slander, Tressilian 1 — He whom thou speakest^^of 
wears a sword as sharp as tliine — sharper, vain man^ — for tlui 
best deeds thou hast ever done in peace or war, were as un-< 
worthy to be named with his, as thy obscure rank to match itself 
with the sphere he moves in. — Leave me ! Go, do mine errand 
to ray father, and wlien he next ^ends to me, let him choose a 
more welcome messenger.” ' 

Amy,” replied Tressilian, calmly, thou canst not move 
me by thy reproaches. — Tell me one ^ thing, that I may bear 
at least one ray of comfort to my aged friend — This rank 
of his which thou dost boast — dost thou shar^ it with him, 
Amy? — Does he claim a husband’s right to Control thy mo- 
tions ?” 

^‘Stop thy base unmannered tongue!” said the lady; “tci 
no question that derogates from my honour, do I deign an 
answer.” 

^‘You have said enough in refusing td reply,” an^were<l 
Tressilian ; ^‘and mark me, unhuppy as fhou art, I'ara armed 
with thy father’s full authority to command thy obedience, and 
I will save thee fVom the slavecry of sin and of sorrow, even 
despite of thyself, Amy ” „ 

Menace no «^iolence here !” exclaimed the ladj, drawing hack 
from him, and alarmed at the determinajiion expressed in hie 
look and niaimer ; “ threaten me not, Tressilian, for T have 
means to repel force.” 
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BtPt not, I tmst, the wish to use them in lo evil a cause "f’ 
said Trcssilian. **With th^ will — ;thine uninfluenced, free 
mid neural will, Amy, thou^canst not choose this state of 
slavery alld dishonour — thou hai^t been bound by some spell — 
entrapped by some deceiW-art n^w detained by some compelled 
vow. — But thus I break tlio charm — Amy, in tjie name of thine 
excellent, thy broken-hearted father, I command J;hee to follow 
me r’ 

^ As he spoke, he advanced and extended his arm, as with the 
purpose of laying hold upon her. But she shrunk back ‘from 
his grasp and uttered the scream whi< h, as wo before noticed, 
brought into the apartmeni^Lamboume and Fostor. 

The latter exclaimed, as soon as entered, Fire and fagot ! 
j^-hat have we here 1” Then, addressing the lady in a tone be- 
twixt entreaty and command, he added, “ TJds precious 1 madam, 
w^hat make you here out of bounds Retire --retire — there is 
lifa and death in this matter. — And you, friend, whoever you 
fliay be, leave tliis house — out with you, before my dagger’s hilt 
iitid your costju-d become acquainted — ^Draw, Mike, and rid us 
of the knave !” 

Not I, on my soul,” replied Lambpurne ; he came hither 
in my company, and he is safe from m* by cutter’s law, at 
least 4;ill we moot again. — Eltit hark ye, my Oornish comrade, 
you have brought a Cornish flaw of wind with you hither, a 
liurricanoe as they call it^in the Indies. Make yourself scarce 
— depart — vanish — or wee’ll have you summoned before the 
Mayor of IJal^aver, and that before Dudman and Ramhead 
meet.”* • 

‘‘Away, base groom!” said Tressilian- “And you, madam, 
fat'e well — what life lingers in your father’s bosom will 

leave him at th^ news I have to tell.” 

JJe departed, the lady saying faintly as he left the room, 
“ Tre^ilian,#be not rash — no sgamW of me.” 

“ Here Is proper g^r/’ saK^ Foster. “ I pray you go to your 
chain]?er, Iny lady, and let us consider how this is to be answered 
— nay, tany not,” # 

I moye not ai^yoiv coinmand, sir,” answer^ the lady. 

“ Nay, t>ut you must, fair lady,’* replied Foster ; “ excuse my 
fie^pm* but, by blood and nailfl, this is no time to strain 
courtesiciH-you must go to ^our charaber.-*-Mike,* follow that 
* 'I'wo boadlandti on the Comi^ coast. The expressioos are proverbiAt 
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meddling coxconib, and as you desire to thrive, see hiift safely 
clear of the premises, while I bring this headstrong lady to 
reason. — Draw thy tool, man, and ' after * 

“ ril follow him/’ said Midiael Lambourne, “ and see him 
fairly out of Flanders foj: liurting a man I have drunk my 
morning's draug)at withal, 'tis clean against my conscience.” So 
saying, he lef^ the apartment. 

Tresfiil^an, meanwhile, with hasty steps, pursued the first path 
which promised to conduct him through the wild and over- 
grown part in which the mansion of Foster was situated. Haste 
and distress of mind led hia steps astray, and instead of taking 
the avenue which led towards th^ vUlage, he chose another, 
which, after he hadt^ursugd it for some time with a hasty and 
reckless step, conducted him to the other side of the demesne, 
where a postern-door opened through the wall, and led into the 
open country. 

Tressilian paused an instant. It was indifferent to him® by 
wliat road he left a spot now so odious to his recollections ; blit 
it was probable that the postern-door was locked, and his retreiyu 
by that pass rendered impossible. 

‘‘I must make the attempt, however,” he said to himself; 
“the only means of«reclaimmg this lost- -this miserable — this 
still most lovely and most unhappy girl — must rest ia her 
father’s appeal to tlie broken laws of his country — I must haste 
to apprise him of this heartrending in^telligence.” 

As Tressilian, thus conversing with himself, approached to 
try some means of opening the door, or climbing over it, he 
perceived there was a key put into the look Irom the outside. 
It turned round, the bolt I'cvolved, and a cavalier who entered, 
muffled in his riding cloak, and wearing a slouched hat, witli -a 
drooping feather, stood at once within four yards of ^him who 
was desirous of going out. They exclaimed at oiii^e, in tenes 
of resentment and surprisp, the, one “Varney^” thq, other 
“ Tressilian I” 

“What mak€ you here?’* was the stem question put by the 
stranger to Tressilian, when the <moment of surprise was passed, 

“ What make you here, where your i-pres,ence is neithef^ ex- 
pected nor desked ?” 

“ Nay, Varney,” replied Tressilian, “ ^hat make ^ou h^re ? 
Are you come tQ triumph over the innocence you have de- 
siroyed, as the vulture or carrion-crow comes to batten on tht 
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lamb, t\rho8e eyes it has first plucked cnit 1— Or are you come to 
encounter the merited vengeapce of on honest man 1 — Draw, dog, 
and defend thyself!’** • ^ • 

• Tressifian drew his sword as 'he spoke, but Varney only laid 
his hand on the hilt of bis own, he re^Od, “ Thou art mad, 
Tressilian — I own appejp^nces are against n^, but by every 
oath a priest can make, or a man can •sif ear, ^Mistress Amy 
Robsart hath had no injury from me; and in truth I were 
i^omcwhat loath to hurt you in this cause — Thou know’st I can 
tight.” 

have heard thee say so, Vhrnoy,” replied Tressilian ; 
but now, methinka, I woi^Id fain have some better evidence 
than thine own word.” « 

^ “ That shall not be lacking, if blade and hilt be but true to 
me,” ansv^ered Varney ; and drawing his sword with the right 
hand, he threw his cloak around his left, and attacked Tres- 
ailkiu with a vigour which for a moment seemed to give him 
^lie advantage of the combat. But this advantage lasted not 
tong. Tressilian added to a spirit determined on revenge, a 
hand and eye admirably well adapted to the use of the rapier; 
BO that Varney, finding himself hard pnessed in his turn, endea- 
voured to avail himself of his/uperior streifj^th, by closing with 
his advejsary. For this purpose he hazarded the receiving one 
of Tressilian’s passes in his cloak, wrapt as it was around his 
arm, and ere his advers^y could extricate his rapier thus en- 
tangled, he closed with him, shortening his own sword at the 
same time, witfi the purpose of despatching him. But Tres- 
silian was on his guard, and unsheathing his poniard, parried 
wRh the blade of that weapon the home-thrust which would 
o^nerjyise have finished the combat, and, in the struggle which 
followed,, displayed so much address, as might have confirmed 
the*opinion that he drew his origin from Cornwall, whose 
nativea arj ftlch masters in^the ait of wrestling, as, were the 
• games of antiquity remved, might enable them to challenge all 
Europe to the ring. Varney, in his ill-advised attempt, received 
a faU so sudden and violent, tlat his sword flqw several paces 
froid his h|i.nd, and er<f he could recover his feet, that of his 
antagonist was tinted to his throat. * 

‘iGive me the ms|ant means of relieving the viqtim of thy 
treachery,” said Tressilian, qr take the last kwk of your Crea- 
tor’s blessed sun 
vou XIL • 


E 
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And while Varney, too confused or too sullen to repl/, made 
a sudden effort to arise, his adversary drew back his arm, and 
would have executed his threat, but that *he blow was arrested 
by the grasp of Michael La^^ibourne, who, directe(\ by the 
clashing of swords, hSd come vp jnst in time to save the life of 
Varney. 

“ Come, coFic, cdtocade,” said Lambourne, “ here is enough 
done and^ more than enough — put up your fox, and let us be 
jogging — The Black Bear growls for us.” 

‘‘Off, abject !” said Tressilian, striking himself free of Lam- 
bourne's grasp ; “ darest diou come betwixt me and mine 
enemy 

“ Abject 1 abject repeated Lambourne ; “ that shall be 
answer^ with cold steel whenever a bowl of sack has washed 
out memory of the morning’s draught that we ha4 together. 
In the meanwhile, do you see, shog — tramp — begone — we are 
two to one.” • 

He spoke truth, for Varney had taken the opportunity to 
regain his weapon, and Tressilian perceived it was madness to 
press the quarrel farther against such odds. He took his purse 
from his side, and taking out two gold nobles, flung them to 
Lambourne ; “ Thei'^i, caitiff, is thy morning wage — thou shalt 
nob say thou hast been my guide imhired. Varney, farei^ell — 
we shall meet where there are none to come betwixt us.” So 
saying, he turned round and departed through the postem-door. 

Varney seemed to want the inclination, or perhaps the power 
(for his fall bad been a severe one) to follow his retreating 
enemy. But he glared darkly as he disappearM, and then ad- 
dressed Lambourne j “ Art thou a comrade of Foster’s, good 
fellow ?” » 

“ Sworn friends, as the haft is to the knifc/^ replied Michael 
Lambourne, ^ ^ 

“ Here is a broad piece for the^ — follow yonder fellow, and 
see where he takes earth, and bring me word up to the mansion* 
house here. Cahtious and silent, thou knave, as ttiou vainest 
thy throat.” « 

“ Enough said,” replied Lambourne ; I ean dra^ on a ^cent 
as well as a sleuth-hound,” 

“Begone then,” said Varney, sheathing his rapier; aJid, 
turning his back on Michael Lambourne, he walked slowly 
towards the house. Lambourne stopped but an instant to 
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gather*the nobles which his late compamon had flung towards 
him so unceremoniously, and muttered to himself, while he put 
them ftf^in hiS pur^’alpug ''Mth the gratuity of Varney, ^*I 
spoke to yonder gulls of Eldorad® — By Saint Anthony, there is 
no Eldorado for men of dUr stamf) equ^ to bonny Old England 1 
It rains nobles, by Heaven — they lie on t^e grass as thick as 
dew-drops — you may have them for gathbrmg. TAnd if I have 
not my share of such glittering dew-drops, may my sVord melt 
fcke an icicle 1” 


CHAPTER FfSTlI* 

* lie was a man 

Versed in the world as pilot in his compass. 

The needle pointed ever to that interest 
Which was his loadstar, and he spread his sails 
With vantage to the gale of other’s passion. 

The Deobtvbr — a TRAGimY. 

Ain?HONY Foster was still engaged*in debate with his fair 
guest, who treated with scorg every entreaty and request that 
she Woi^Jd retire to her own apartment, when a whistle was 
heard at the entrance-door of the mansion. 

‘‘We are fairly sped# now, said Foster; “yonder is thy 
lord*» signal, and what to say about the disorder which hai 
happened in this household, by my conscience, I know not. 
Some evil fortune dogs the heels of that unhanged rogue Lam- 
bqume, and he has ^scaped the gallows against every chance, to 
(^me^back and be the ruin of me 1'" 

“Pea^e, sir,'** said the lady, “and undo the gate to your 
matter. — My lord ! my dear lord 1” she then exclaimed, hasten- 
ing to*the,efltrance of the apartment ; then added, with a voice 
pxpressive^ of disappointment, — “ Pooh 1 it is but Richard 
Varney I” 

^“Ay, madam,’* said Varney^ entering and saluting the lady 
witt a respectful cbeifence, which she returned with a careless 
mixture of negligence and of displeasure. “ It* is but Richard 
Vitfney ; but even the first grey doud should acceptable, 
when it lightens in the east„l^use it announces the approach 
pf the blessed sun • 
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“Howl comeB my lord hither tonight sdd the lady, in 
joyful, yet startled agitation ; and Anthony Foster caught up 
the word, and echoed the questjoh. V^riiSy replied toctlfe lady, 
that his lord purpose^ to attend her, and would have proceeded 
with some compliment, when,srunninf to the door of the par- 
lour, she called jflotjd, “Janet — Janet— come to my tiring-room 
instantly/* Tlien reflirning to Varney, she asked if her lord 
sent any farther commendations to her. 

“This letter, honoured madam,*’ said he, taking from hi?j 
bosom a small parcel wrapt in scarlet silk, “ and with it a token 
to the Queen of his Affections.*' With eager speed the lady 
hastened to undo the silken string ^^hich surrounded the little 
packet, and failing to unteose readily the knot with which it 
was secured, she again (!Silled loudly on Janet, “ Bring me tl 
knife — scissors — aught that may undo this envious knot !” 

“May not my poor poniard serve, honoured madam 1’* said 
Vaiuey, presenting a small dagger of exquisite workmansfiip, 
which hung in his turkey-leather sword-belt. 

“ No, sir,” replied the lady, rejecting the instrument whiefi 
he offered — “Steel poniard shall cut no true love-knot of mine.*’ 

“ It has cut many, hoVever,” said Anthony Foster, half aside, 
and looking at Varney. By this toe the knot was disentanglecl 
without any other lielp than the neat and nimble fingers of 
Janet, a simply-attired pretty maiden, the daughter of Anthony 
Foster, who came running at tlie repeated call of her mistress. 
A necklace of orient pearl, the companion of a ^rfumed billet, 
was now hastily produced from the packet. TJae lady gave the 
one, after a slight glance, to the charge of her attendant, while 
she read, or rather devoured, the contents of the other. * 

“ Surely, lady,” said Janet, gazing with admiration at tfie 
neck-string of pearls, “ the daughters of Tyi% wore mo fairer 
neck-jewels than those — And then the posy, ^For !i neck that 
is fairer,' — each pearl is worth a fyochold.” " t 

“ Each word in this dear pap^r, is w\)rth the whole stringy * 
my girl — But come to my tirin^jroom, girl ; we must be brave, 
my lord comes kither to-night.— He bids me grace you, M^er 
Varney, and to^ me his wish is a law.-^l bi(f yoji to«a collation 
in my bower this afternoon, and you too, Master Foster. Give 
orders thatvall is fitting, and that suitable^propar^itions be made 
for^my lord’s reception to-night, With these words she left 
tlie apartment 
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‘‘ Shi takes state on her already,*' said Varney, and distri- 
butes the favour of her presence^ jus- if she were already the 
partnop (jf his •dignity.*— Welh — it is wise to practise before- 
hand the part which fortune pf«pares us to play— the young 
eagle must gaze at the %un, er% he soaift on strong wiug to 
meet it.” • 

“ If holding her head aloft,” said Foster, wiU!*keep her eyes 
from dazzling, I warrant you the dame will not stoop her crest. 
SJie will presently sotu- beyond reach of my whistle, Master 
Varney. I. promise you, she holds mo already in slight regard.” 

It is thine own fault, thou sulldn uninventive companion,” 
answered Varney, who kn#w'st no mode of control, save down- 
right bnite force. — Canst thou uot mke j:ibme pleasant to her, 
with music and toys ] Canst thou ift)t make the out-of-doors 
frightful tg her, with talcs of goblins'? Thou livest here by the 
churchyard, and hast not even wit enough to raise a gliost, to 
scare thy females into good discipline.” 

Speak not thus, Master Varney,” said Foster ; the living 
F fear not, but I tiifle not nor toy with my dead neighbours of 
tlie ch orchard. I promise you, it requires a good heart to live 
so near it : worthy Master Holdforth, 4)10 afternoon's lecturer 
of Saint Antonlin’s, had a sq/*e fright thefe the last time he 
c^me io Yisit me.” 

“Hold thy superstitious tongue!” answen‘d Varney; “and 
while thou talk’st of visiting, answer me, thou paltering knave, 
how came TrossUian to be at the postem-door'?” 

“Tressilian [’^answered Foster^ “ what know I of Tressilianl 
— I never heard ^lis name.” 

“ Why, villain, it was the very Coniish chough to whom old 
Sy Hpgh Robsart destined his pretty Amy, and hither the hot- 
brained fgol has oome to look after his fair runaway : there must 
be aome order taken with him, for he thinks he hath wrong, 
and is j»ot Jhf mean hind th^ will sit down with it. Luckily 

knows jnot of my ^rd, but thinks he has only me to de^ 
with. But how, in the fiend's name, came he hither ?” 

“ Why, with Mike Lambourril, an you must lyiow,” answered 
: FosUr. , * • 

“ And who i^ Mike Lamboume 1” demanded Varney. “ By 
Heayen ! thou wert bftst set up a bush over thy door,.an<J invite 
every stroller who passes by,^o see what tlmu shouldst keep 
secret even from the sun and air.” 
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Ay ! ay ! this is a court-like requital of my serviced you, 
Master Ricliard Varney,” replied. Foster. “Didst tkou not 
charge me to seek out for thee a^fello^ had* a gojd^s-word, 

and an unscrupulous conscience 1 aud was I not busying myself 
to find a fit man — foV, thank fleaven,*my acquaintance lies not 
amongst such cammnions — when, as Heaven would have it, 
this tall fellow, wno*ifl in all his qualities the very flasliing 
knave th6u didst wish, came hither to fix acquaintance upon 
me in the plenitude of his impudejice, and I admitted hia olain^ 
thinking to do you a pleasure — and now see what thanks I get 
for disgracing myself by coAverse with him !” 

“And did he,” said Varney, “being such a fellow as thyself, 
only lacking, I suppd^e, thj? present humour of hypocrisy, which 
lies as thin over thy hard ruffianly heart as gold lacquer upon 
rusty iron — did he, I say, bring the saintly, sighing, Tressilian 
in his train 1” 

“They came together, by Heaven!” said Foster; “and 
Tressilian — to speak Heaven’s truth — obtained a momeut^s 
interview with our pretty moppet, while I was talking apart 
with Lamboume.” 

“Improvident villaii>l we are both undone,” said Varney. 
“ She has of late Been casting yiany a backward look to liei 
father’s halls, whenever her lordly lover leaves h^r *alone. 
Should this preaching fool whistle her back to her old perch, 
we were but lost men.” 4 

“No fear of that, my master,” replied .^thony Foster ; 
“ she is in no mood to stoop to his lure, for she yelled out on 
seeing him as if an adder had stung her.” 

“That is good. — Canst thou not get from thy daughter ^an 
inkling of what passed between them, good Foster 1” , • 

“ I tell you plain, Master Varney,” said Foster, “ rny^daughter 
shall not enter oui purposes, or walk in our paths. * They^nay 
suit me well enough, who know h(^ to repent of iliy^ misdoings; 
but I will not have my child’s «oul consmitted to t>eril eithqr 
for your pleasui^b or my lord’s. I may walk among snares and 
pit-falls myseif,i because I have ^discretion, but I will not trust 
the poor lamb among them.” ' » « * 

“ Why, thoh suspicious fool, I were m averae as thou an 
that thy baby-faced girl should enter mt% my plane, or Wfdfc to 
hell at her father’s elbow. But indirectly thou mightst gain 
some intelligence of her.” 
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“Aid so I did, Master Varney,” answered Foster ; “ and she 
said her lady called out upou the sickness of her father.” 

ret)lied Varpey; i‘that is a hint worth catchjng, 
and I Tnll work upon it. But Mae country must be rid of this 
Tressilian — I would have cumbered Ao nAn about the matter, 
for I hate him like strong poison — his presence is hemlock to 
me — and this day I had been rid of hinf, but* that my foot 
slipped, when, to speak truth, had not thy comrade yonder come 
4o my aid, and held his hand, I should have known by this time 
whether you and I have been treading the path to heaveir or 
hell.” 

“And you can speak thus of such a risk!” said Foster. 
“ You keep a stout heart, Master V|ynieyg-^for me, if I did not 
4iope to live many years, and to have 4ime for the great work of 
repentance, I would not go forward with you.” 

“Oh I thou shalt live as long as Methuselah,” said Varney, 
“ and amass as much wealth as Solomon ; and thou shalt repent 
so devoutly, that thy repentance shall be more famous than thy 
Villany, — and that is a bold word. But for all this, Tresailian 
must be looked after. — Thy ruffian yonder is gone to dog him. 
It concerns our fortunes, Anthony.” • 

“ Ay, ay,” said Foster, suUgnly, “ this it is to be leagued with 
one Wh <3 knows not even so much of Scripture, as that tho 
labourer is worthy of his hire. I must, as usual, take all the 
trouble and risk.” t 

“Eisk ! and^what is the mighty risk, I pray youl” answered 
Varney. “This fellow will come prowling again about your 
demesne or into* your house, and if you take him for a house 
bjeaker, or a park-breaker, is it not most natural you should 
Welcgme him with cold steel or hot lead 1 Even a mastift' will 
pull do^^n those*who come neai* his kennel ; and who will blame 
himr' . 

“ Ay, lAve mastiffs wc$k and# mastiffs wage among you,’ 
pid Fost^. “ Here^have ym. Master Varney, secured a good 
freehold estate out of this old superstitious foundation ; and I 
have but a poor lease of thiif mansion under ^ou, voidable at 
your honcgir’s pleasured’ 

^‘Ay, and*\hou wouldst fain convert thy leasehold into a 
copyhold'-^the thingtmay chance to happen, Anthony Pobter, if 
thou dost good service for it. But 80ftly,#good Anthony — it 
is not the lending a room^or two of this old house^for keeping 
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my lord^s pretty ‘paroquet — nay, it is not the shutting thy doors 
and windows to keep hen from flying off, that may deserve it, 
Remember, the manor and tithep are ratwl at the dear^annual 
value of seventy-nine poimds five shillings and fivepence hatf- 
penny, besides tiie vd&ue <jf th^. wood. ' Come, come, thou must 
be conscionable great and secret service may deserve both this 
and a better thing. -^^And now let thy knave come and pluck off 
my boots,. — Get us some dinner and a cup of thy best wine. — I 
must visit this mavis, brave in apparel, unrufiled in aspect, and 
gay in temper.” 

They parted, and at the 'hour of noon, which was then that 
of dinner, they again met at their jneal, Varney gaily dressed 
like a courtier of theitime, and even Anthony Foster improved 
in appearance as far as dress could amend an exterior so un*' 
favourable. 

This alteration did not escape Varney. When the meal was 
finished, the cloth removed, and they were left to their private 
discourse — “ Thou art gay as a goldfinch, Anthony,” said Vamey, 
looking at his host ; ** methinks, thou wilt whistle a jig anon — 
but I crave your pardon, that would secure your ejection from 
tlio congregation of the zealous botchers, the pure-hearted 
weavers, and the sanctified bakers of Abingdon, who let their 
ovens cool while their brains get heated” 

‘‘ To answer you in the spirit, Master Vamey,” said Foster, 
^Were — excuse the parable—- to fling sacred and precious^ 
things before swine. So I will speak to thee in the language 
of the world, which ho, who is King of the World, hath 
taught thee to understand, and to profit by m no common 
measure.” 

^^Say what thou wilt, honest Tony,” replied Vamey; ‘‘foi 
be it according to thine absurd faith, or according to l^y most 
villanous practice, it cannot choose but be rare matter to* qualify 
this cup of AJicaut, Tby conversation is relishing aisd poignant, 
and beats cavme, dried neat’s tongue, and nil other provocatives 
that give savour to good liquor.” 

“Well, then, tell me,” said Anthony Foster, “is not o^ 
good lord and master’s turn better served; and his ant^echamb^ 
more suitably filled with decent, God-fearing iften, who will 
work his will and their own profit quietly, And without worldly 
s<!niidel, than that he should be manned, and attended, and 
followed by such open dobauchers and ruffianly swordsmen m 
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Tidesl}*^ KiUigrew, this fellow Lambourue, Vhom you have 
put me to seek out for you, aud other such who bear the 
in thew face ai»d munJer in their right hand — who are a terror 
ta peaceaole men, and a scandal "Jo my lord’s service?” 

Oh, content you, goad Masl^er Anthony Fostor,” answered 
Varney ; “he that flies at all manner of gan^^e must keep all 
kinds of hawks, both short and long winged. 7he course my 
lord holds is no easy one, and he must stand provided at all 
joints with trusty retainers to meet each sort of service. Ho 
must have^is gay courtier, like myself, to niffle it in the pre- 
sence-chamber, and to lay hand on hilt when any speaks in 
disparagement of my lord’s ^honour” 

“Ay,” said Foster, “and to whiijper a^'Word for him into a 
fair lady’s ear, when he may not approach her himself.” 

“ Then,” said Varney, going on without appearing to notice 
tlie interruption, “he must have his lawyers — deep subtle 
jgioiieers — to draw his /‘ontracts, his pre-contracts, and lus post- 
contracts, and to the way to make the most of grants of 
thurch-lauds and ccinmons, and licenses for monopoly — And he 
must have physio^ns who can spice a cup or a caudle — And he 
must have his/Abaliats, like Dee and -Allan, for conjuring up 
the devil — ^A'*d he must have ruffling swordsmen, who would 
fight tho^d^^ il when he is raised and at the wildest — And above 
all, with^t prejudice to others, he must have such godly, 
innoceij^*/ puritanic soulsj>as thou, honest Anthony, who defy 
Sata^And do his work at the same time.” 

‘>/ou would *not say, Master Varney,” said Foster, “ that our 
lord and faster, whom I hold to be fulfilled in all noble- 
Vfegs, would use such base and sinful means to rise, as thy speech 
ptmte at?” 

“ Tualjj, man,”, said Vamey, “ never look at me with so sad a 
brow — you^trap me not — nor am I in your power, as your weak 
brain iuay. imagine, because J name to you freely the engines, 
Jhe spring, the sciew3, the tackle and braces, by which great 
men rise in stirring times — Sayest thou our good lord is fulfilled 
of aU nobleness ?-^Ameii, and be it^he ha^ the more need 
to have those aboiit h‘km who are unscrupulous in his service, 
and who, because they know that his fall will overwhelm and 
crush them, must wqger both blood and brain, soul and body, 
in order to keep him aloft ; and this I tell thee, because I care 
not who knows it.” 
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“ You Speak truth, Master Varney,” said Anthony Foster \ 
he that is head of a party, is .but a boat on a wave, that 
raises not itself, but is jnoved upward hf the hillow^^ich it 
floats upon.” ** • 

“ Thou art metaphorical, honest Anthony,” replied Vamey ; 
** that velvet doublet hath made an oracle of thee — we will have 
thee to Oxfor^^ to fiihe the degrees in the arts.— And, in the 
meantime, hast thou arranged all the matters which were sent 
from London, and put the western chambers into such fashion 
as may answer my lord's humour?” 

“ They may serve a kin^J on his bridal-day,” said Anthony ; 
and I promise you that Dame A*ay sits in them yonder, as 
proud and gay as if ^ w^ the Queen of Sheba.” 

“ ’Tis the better, goo(> Anthony,” answered Varney. W# 
must found our future fortunes on her good liking.” , 

‘‘We build on sand then,” said Anthony Foster; “for sup- 
posing that she sails away to court in all her lord's dignity and 
authority, how is she to look back upon me, who am her jailor 
as it were, to, detain her here against her will, keeping her 
caterpillar on an old wall, when she would fain be a painted 
butterfly in a court garden 1” 

“ Fear not her di^leasure, man,” said Vamey. “ I will show 
her that all thou hast done in this matter was good, stltvice, 
both to my lord and her ; and when she chips the egg-shell and 
walks alone, she shall own we have hitched her greatness.” 

“ Look to yourself, Master Varney,” said Foster, “ you may 
misreckon foully in this matter — ^e gave you but a frosty 
reception this morning, and, I think, looks on* you, as well as 
me, with an evil eye.” ^ 

“ You mistake her, Foster — ^you mistake her utterly — nm 
she is bound by all the ties which can securer her to^ne who 
has been the means of gratifying both her love •and ambi- 
tion. Who was it that took tha obscure Amy the 

daughter of an impoverished ande dotard <di:night — ^tfjp destineci 
bride of a moon-struck, moping enthusiast like Edmund Tressi- 
lian, from her Ipwly fates, and Ueld out to her in prospect the 
brightest fortune in England, or perchance m Europe? Wfiy, 
man, it was I, Sts I have often told thee, that fovAid opportunity 
for their secret meeting~It was I who wj^hed the wood while 
he beat for the deor-^It was I who, to this day, am blamed by 
her family ^ the companion of her flight, and were I in their 
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aeighMurhood, would be fain to wear a shift of better stuff 
than Holland linen, lest my ribs should be acquainted with 
Spanis 3 i steel. ♦ Whor earned their letters ? — 1 . Who amused 
the old knight and Tressilian M5I. Who planned her escape 1 
— it was I. It was I, in short,iDick Val^uey, who pulled this 
pretty little daisy from its lowly nook, and ^placed it in the 
proudest bonnet in Britain.” • • « 

‘‘Ay, Master Vamey,” said Foster, “but it may be she 
thinks, that had the matter remained with you, the flower had 
been stuck so slightly into the cap, that the first breath of a 
changeable breeze of passion had Mown the poor daisy to the 
common.” 

“ She should consider,” said Varq^y, sjailing, “ the true faith 
i owed my lord and master prevented me at fii*8t from coun- 
selling marriage — and yet I did counsel marriage when I saw 
she would not be satisfied without the — the sacrament, or the 
ceremony — which callest thou it, Anthony 

“ Still she has you at feud on another score,” said Foster ; 
and I tell it you that you may look to yourself in time — 
She would not hide her splendour in this dark lantern of 
an old monastic house, but would fain ^hine a countess amongst 
countesses.” • 

“Veyr natural, very right,” answered Varney; “but what 
have I to do with that? — she may shine through horn or 
through crystal at my Jord's pleasure, I have nought to say 
against it.” 

“ She deems that you have an oar upon that side of the boat, 
Master Vamej^” replied Foster, “and that you can puU it or 
qp, at your good pleasure. In a word, she ascribes the secrecy 
tod pbscurity in which she is kept, to your secret counsel to my 
lord, to strict agency ; and so she loves us both as a 
se»tenced-man loves his judge and his jailor.” 

“ She q[uftt love us bettej ere slje leave this place, Anthony,” 
^answered, Varney, If I have counselled for weighty reasons 
that she remain here for a season, I can also advise her being 
bn)ught forth in the full blow«of her dignity, ^ But I were mad 
to *do so, Jiolding tso near a place to my lord’s" person, were she 
mine enemy. Bear this truth in upon her as occasion ofiers, 
Anthony, and let n^e alone for extolling you in her eax, and 
exalting you in her opinio^ — Ka me, ka dim— it Is a proverb 
all over the world — The l^y must know her friends, and bo 
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made to judge of the power they have of being her encauiee — 
meanwhile, watcli her striptly, but with all the outward obaerv- 
ance that thy rough nature will permit. ‘’?iia an excellon/?"' thing 
that sullen look and bull-dog humour' of thine ; thou shouldst 
thank God for it, and so sho^dd myjord; for when there is 
aught harsh or Jard-natured to be done, thou dost it as if it 
flowed from tlpne cvn natural doggedness, and not from orders, 
and so my lord escapes the sf^dal. — But, hark^ — some one 
knocks at the gate. — Look out of the window — let no one enter 
— this were an ill night to be interrupted.'* 

It is he whom we spoke of before dinner," said Foster, as 
lie looked through the casement ; “if, is Michael Lamlxmrne." 

“ Oh, admit him, \y all j[ieans,” said the courtier, he comes 
to give some account of his guest— it imports us much to know 
the movements of Edmund Tressilian — Admit him, I say, but 
bring him not hither — I will come to you presently in the 
Abbot’s library." ,, 

Foster left the room, and the courtier, who remained behind, 
paced the parlour more than once in deep thought, liis arms 
folded on his bosom, until at length he gave vent to his 
meditations in broken wo^rds, which we have somewhat enlarged 
and connected, tliat^ his soliloquy may be intelligible to the 
reader. ^ « 

‘‘ ’Tia true,” he said, suddenly stopping, and resting his right 
hand on the table at wliich they had^^been sitting, “ this bast 
churl hath fathomed the very depth of my fear, and I have been 
unable to disguise it from him. — She loves me hot — I would it 
were as true that I loved not her ! — Idiot that ^ I was, to move 
her in my own behalf, when wisdom bade me be a true broker 
to my lord I — And this fatal eiTor has placed me more at hep 
discretion than a wise man would willingly bq, at fliat of the 
best piece of painted Eve's flesh of them all Sinc^ tne b^ur 
that my policy made so peryous slip, I cannot -iook her 
without fear, and hate, and fondness, eg strangely* mingled,^ 
that I know not-whether, ivere it at my choice, I would rather*' 
possess or niin her. But sheoii^t not leave this retreat until 
I am as8ure<i on what terras we are to skmi ^ My lojd's inter- 
est — and so fan it is mine owjn — for if ha sinks, I fall in his 
train— demands concealment of this obscure marriage — apd 
besides I vnll not lend her my arm to climb to her chair of 
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seated. • I must work an interest in her^ either through love or 
through fear^ — and who knows but I may yet reap the sweetest 
and best^ revenge foi* h^ former scorn?-— that were indeed a 
nmsterpiece of court-like art ! — l.>et me but once be her counsel- 
keeper-^let her confide to me ai^secret, d{d it but concern the 
robbery of a linnet’s nest, and, fair Countest^ thou art mine 
own I ” He again paced the room in silence” stopped, filled and 
drank a cup of wine, as if to compose the agitation of his mind ; 
and muttering, “ Now for a close heart, and an open and un- 
ruffled brow,” he left the apartment. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 

The dews of summer night did fall, 

The moou, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grow tlierehy. 

Mickle. 

• 

Four apartments, which occupied the western side of the old 
quadrangle at Cumnor Place, had been fitted up with extra- 
ordinary splendour. This had been the work of several days 
prior to that on which ogr story opened. Workmen sent fron) 
Ijoudon, and not permitted to leave the premises until the work 
was finished, had converted the apartments in that side of the 
building, from the dilapidated appearance of a dissolved mo- 
n^tic house, into the semblance of a royal palace. A mystery 
was pbserved in all these arrangements; the workmen came 
thither gnd retiyned by night, and all measures were taken to 
present th^ prying curiosity of the villagers from observing or 
speculating npon the changgp whi«h were taking place in the 
- mansion m their on^ indigent, but now wealthy neighbour, 
jAnthony Foster. Accordingly, the secrecy desired was so far 
preserv^, that nothing got abroad but vagup and uncertain 
re^drts, wjjich weje received and repeated, but without much 
cr^it being attached to them. ^ 

pa the evening of^which we treat, the new and highly deco- 

* This verse is the commencement of the balled ol reedy quoted, as what 
suggeeted the noVSk • 
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rated suite of rooms were, for the first time, illuminafed, and 
that with a brilliancy wliich might have been visible half-a- 
dozen miles off, had not oaken ehuttorer, <earefuHy secured with 
bolt and padlock, and mantis with long curtains of* silk and 
of velvet, deeply fringed with goldf prevented the slightest 
gleam of radiance from being seen without. 

The principal aj)artments, as we have seen, were four in 
number, each opening into the other. Access w^as given to 
them by a large scale staircase as they were then lulled, of 
unusual length and heiglit, which had its landing-pjace at the 
door of an antechamber, shaped somewhat like a gallery. This 
apartment the Abbot had used as c^n occasional council room, 
but it w^as now beaurifullp wainscoted with dark foreign wood 
of a brown colour, and Uiaring a high polish, said to have been 
brought from the Western Indies, and to have been wrought in 
London with infinite difficulty, and much damage to the tools 
of the workmen. The dark colour of this finishing was relieved 
by the number of lights in silver sconces, which hung against 
the walla, and by six largo and richly-framed pictures, by thb 
first masters of the age. A massy oaken table, placed at the 
lower end of the apartment, served to accommodate such as 
chose to play at the then fashymable game of shovel-board ; 
and there was at the other end an elevated gallery fbr the 
musicians or minstrels, who might be summoned to increase the 
festivity of the evening. c 

From this antechamber opened a banquoting-room of mo- 
derate size, but brilliant enough dazzle the eyes of the 
spectator with the richness of its furniture. ''The walls, lately 
BO bare and ghastly^ were now clothed with hangings of sjey- 
blue velvet and silver ; the chairs were of ebony, richly c^rve^l, 
with cushions corresponding to the hangings ; cand th^ place of 
the silver sconces which enlightened the antechamber «was 
supplied by a huge chandelier of t^e same preciousPn^etaU The 
floor was covered with a Spanish ibot-clotii, or carpel^ on whicji 
flowers and fhiits were represented in such glowing and natural 
colours, that yop hesitated to pfeuje the foot on such exquisite 
workmanship. The table, of old Ej%lishe oak, stood ifeady 
covered with N;he finest linen, and a large ‘‘portable court 
cupboard placed with the leaves of ^ts embossed foldjng- 
doors displayed, showing the sbejves within, decorated with a 
fill! displajj^ of plate and porcelain. In the midst of the table 
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stood % salt-cellar of Italian workmanship— a beautiful and 
splendid piece of plate about two feet high, moulded into a 
repres^tation -of thoi giant Briareus, whose hundred hands of 
silver pi^ented to the guest v^ous sorts of spices, or condi- 
ments, to season their foed with|L ' 

^he third apartment was called the withd^awing-room. It 
was hung with the finest tapestry, representing the fall of 
Phaeton ; for the looms of Flanders were now much occupied 
pn classical subjects, - The principal seat of this apartment 
a chair of state, raised a step or two from the floor, and large 
enough to contain two persons. It was surmounted by a canopy, 
which, as well as the cushipns, side-curtains, and the very foot- 
cloth, was composed of crimson velvet, embroidered with seed- 
pearl. On the top of the canopy wen t\vo coronets, resembling 
those of sp. earl and countess. Stools covered with velvet, and 
some cushions disposed in the Moorish fashion, and ornamented 
wiih Arabesque needlework, supplied the place of chairs in this 
Apartment, which contained musical instruments, embroidery 
frames, and other articles for ladies’ pastime. Besides lesser 
lights, the withdra'VNdng-room was illuminated by four tall 
torches of virgin wax, each of which was placed in the grasp of 
a statue, representing an ann|d Moor, who»hekl in his left arm 
a rownd^ buckler of silver, highly polished, interposed betwixt 
his breast and the light, which was thus brilliautly reflected as 
from a crystal miiTor. ^ 

The sleeping chamber belonging to this splendid suite of 
apartments, was decorated in a taste less showy, but not less 
rich, than had Ufeen displayed in the others. Two silver lamps, 
fed with perfumed oil, diffused at once a delicious odour and a 
tirembling twilight-seeming shimmer through the quiet apart- 
ment. Jt was ijarpeted so thick, that the heaviest step could 
uot# have h^en heard ; and the bed, richly helped with down, 
was i^pread ^with an ampl^ coverlet of silk and gold ; from 
under wh^ch peeped firth cambric sheets, and blankets as white 
as the lambs which yielded the fleece that made them. The 
curtains were of blue velvet, vflined with crin^son silk, deeply 
feStboned ,jvith gqjd mid embroidered with the loves of Cupid 
and Psyche. »On the toilet was a beautiful VenHian mirror, in 
a fyame of silver filigree, and bosido it stood a gold posset-dish 
to contain the night-draught.^ A pair of pistols an^ a dagger, 
mounted with gold, were displayed near the head^of the bed. 
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bebig the arms for the night, which were presented to honoured 
guests, rather, it may be supposed, iu the way of ceremony, 
than from any apprehension of danger. ‘--W e must not <>mit to 
mention, what was more to tjie credit of the manners of the 
time, that, in a small recess, illuminated by a taper, were dis- 
posed two cassoi^ka of velvet and gold, corresponding with the 
bed furniture, ^.before a desk of carved ebony. This recess had 
formerly been the private oratory of the Abbot, but the crucifix 
was removed, and instead, there were placed on the desk two 
Books of Common Prayer, riclily bound and embossed .with silver, 
With tins enviable sleeping apartment, which was so far removed 
from every sound, save that of the wmd sighing among the oaks 
of the park, that Morpheus might have coveted it for his own 
proper repose, corresponded two wardrobes, or dressing-rooms 
as they are now termed, suitably furnished, and in a style of the 
same magnificence which we have already described. It oughc 
to be added, that a part of the building in the adjoining wing 
wjis occupied by the kitchen and its offices, and served to ac- 
commodate the personal attendants of the great and wealthy 
nobleman, for whose use these magnificent preparations had been 
made. 

The divinity for v^ho^e sake thjrS temple had been decorated, 
was well worthy the cost and pains which had been l^stbwed. 
She was seated in the withdrawing-roora which we have de 
scribed, surveying with the pleased eye of natural and innocent 
vanity, the splendour which had been so suddenly created, as 
it were, in her honour. Fpr, as her own residence at Oumnor 
Place formed the cause of the mystery observed in all the 
prei^arations for opening these apartments, it was sedulou^y 
arranged, that, until she took possession of them, she sbouM 
have no means of knowing what was going <forward< in that 
part of the ancient building, or of exposing herself «to be seen 
by the workmen engaged in the decorations. She ^ad* been, 
therefore, introduced on that evening to ifc part of the mansion 
wliich she had nefef yet seen, so different from all the rest, that 
it appeared, in, comparison, lil6) an enchanted palace. And 
when she fet examined and occupied these^splendid rooms, it 
was with the Wild and unrestrained joy of a rustic beauty, who 
finds lierae^f suddenly invested with a splendour which her 
most extravagimt'Wishes had nevQv imaging, and at the sa»ne 
time with tjie keen feeling of an affectionate heart, Which knows 
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that aS the enchantment that surroundB her is the work of the 
great magician Love, 

Thep ^ounteas AiHy; therefore, — for to that rank she was 
exalted by her private but solerMi union with England’s proud- 
est Earl, — had for a tiftie flittid hastily from room to room, 
admiring each new proof of her lover and 4ier bridegroom’s 
taste, and feeling that admiration enhaifceS, os^he recollected 
that all she gazed upon was one continued proof of his ardent 
<md devoted affection. — “ How beautiful are these hangings ! — 
How natural these paintings, which seem to contend with life ! 
— How richly wrought is that plafe, which looks as if all the 
galleons of Spain had been intercepted on the broad seas to 
fnniish it forth ! — And oh, Janet !• sh» exclaimed repeatedly 
to the daughter of Anthony Foster, the close attendant, who, 
with equal curiosity, but somewhat less ecstatic joy, followed on 
her mistress’s footsteps — ** Oh, Janet I how much more delight- 
ful to think, that all these fair things have been assembled by 
his love, for the love of me I and that this evening — this very 
Evening, which grows darker every instant, I shall thank him 
more for the love that has created such an unimaginable 
paradise, than for all the wonders it contains !” 

“ The Lord is to be thanked first,” saief the pretty Puritan, 
wh6 g^ve thee, lady, the kind and courteous husband, whose 
love has done so much for thee. I, too, have done my poor 
share. But if you thus #un wildly from room to room, the toil 
of my crisping ^nd my curling pins will vanish like the frost- 
work on the window when the sun is high.” 

“ Thou sayesl true, Janet,” said the young and beautiful 
Cjuntess, stopping suddenly from her tripping race of enrap- 
tnred^ delight, and looking at herself from head to foot in a 
large myror, such as she had never before seen, and which, 
indeed, liad few to match it even in the Queen’s palace. — “ Thou 
sayesUtru^ Janet 1 ” she answ^ered, ^ she saw, with pardonable 
• jelf-applaiv^e, the nokle mirror reflect such charms as were 
seldom presented to its fair and polished surface ; ** I have 
‘ more of the milkmaid than tJie countess, with these cheeks 
. flushed with liaste, ahd all these brown cujls, which you 
laboured to bfing to order, straying as wild as the tendrils of 
an jinpruned vine — My falling ruff is chafed too, and shows the 
neck and bosom more than is^ modest and seelhly — Como, Janet 
-—we will praetise state—we will go to the withdrawi»g-ro(jm, my 
VOL. XU, • y • 
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good girl, and thou shalt put these rebel locks in orifer, and 
imprison within lace and cambrie the bosom that beats too 
high.'^ . * r • ® 

They went to the yrithdrawfog apartment accordingly, whefe 
the Countess playfully stretched herself upon the pile of Moorish 
cushions, half sitting, half reclining, half rapt in her own 
thoughts, half*listenin^ to the prattle of her attendant. 

While she was in this attitude, and with a corresponding 
expression betwixt listlessness and expectation on her fine and 
expressive features, you migiit have searched sea* and land 
without finding anything half so expressive, or half so lovely. 
The wreath of brilliants which mified with her dark brown 
hair, did not match in^'lustia the hazel eye which a light brown 
eyebrow, pencilled with Exquisite delicacy, and long eyelashc^i 
of the same colour, relieved and shaded. The exercise she had 
just taken, her excited expectation and gratified vanity, spread 
a glow over her fine features, which had been sometimes cfnj 
sured (as beauty as well as art has her minute critics) for being 
rather too pale. The milk-white pearls of the necklace wliich"^ 
she wore, the same which she had just received as a true-love 
token from her husband*, were excelled in purity by her teeth, 
and by the colour of her skin, sa^dng where the blush of plea- 
sure and self-satisfaction had somewhat stained the neck"* with 
a shade of light crimson. — Now, have done with these busy 
fingers, Janet,” she said to her haiidmaiden, who was still 
officiously employed in bringing her hair and- her dress into 
order — Have done, I say — I must see your fa,ther ere my lord 
arrives, and also Master Richard Varney, whom my lord has 
highly in his esteem — ^but I could tell that of him would Icyse 
him favour.” 

“Oh do not do so, good my lady!” replied Janebjj “leave 
him to God, who punishes the wicked in his own tiilie ; bu!f do 
not you cross Vaniey^s pathj^^for so^fchoroughly hath'hs my lord’s 
ear, that few have thriven who hcjve thw&ted his co^i^Tses.” 

“ And from whom had you this, my most righteous Janet ?” 
said the Countess ; “ or why should I keep terms with so ni^ean 
a gentleman as^ Varney, being, as I am, wife® to p.k master and 
patron *?” 

“ Nay, madam,” replied Janet Foster, ®your ladyship knows 
better than I — But I have heaid my father say, he would 
rather cros^a hungry wolf, than thwart Richard Varney in his 
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projectJfe — And he ha« often charged me to have a care of hold- 
ing commerce with hiui.” 

“ T5iy.fathef said girl,*fpr thee,” replied the lady, and 
I*dare swear meaat well It m a pity,jthongh, his face and 
manner do little match Bis tme purpose — for I think his pur- 
pose may be true.” , • 

“ Doubt it not, my lady,” answered Jarfet,-^“ Doubt not that 
my father purposes well, though he ia a plain man, and his 
blunt looks may belie his heart.” 

“ I will dot doubt it, girl, were only for thy sake ; and yet 
he has one of those faces which men tremble when they look 
on — I think even thy motifer, Janet — nay^ have done with that 
poking-iron — could hardly look uponHiiin^ithoiit quaking.” 

• “ If it were so, madam,” answered Janet Foster, “ my mother 
had those who could keep her in honourable countenance. 
Why, even you, my lady, both trembled and blushed when 
Yift-ney brought the letter from my lord,” 

You are bold, damsel,” said the Countess, rising from the 
Cushions on which she sato half -reclined in the arms of her 
attendant — ‘‘Know, that there are causes of trembling which 
have nothing to do with fear. — But, JUnet^” she added, imme- 
diately relapsing into the good-natured and familiar tone which 
was natural to her, “ believe me, I will do what credit I can to 
your father, and the rather that you, sweetheart, are his child. 
— Alats ! alas I” she added, a sudden sadness passing over her 
fine features, aad her eyes filling with tears, “ I ought the 
rather to hold sympathy with thy kind heart, that my own 
poor father is uncertain of my fate, and they say lies sick and 
soyowful for my worthless sake 1 — But I will soon cheer him — 
tWb news of my happiness and advancement will make him 
young again.- — Acnd that I may cheer him the sooner” — she 
wip6d her eyes as she spoke- — “ I must be cheerful mysolf-^My 
lord m«st find me insensible to* his kindness, or sorrowful 
when he snatches a vielft to his^recluse, aftpr so long an absence. 
Be merry, Janet— -the night wears on, and my lord must soon 
arriyp. — Call thy father hither, and call Varney uleo — I cherish 
resentment^ogainsttieither ; and though I may have some room 
to be displeased* with both, it shall be their own fault if ever a 
complaint against theA reaches the Earl through my means. — 
Call them hither, Janet.” • 

Janet Foster obeyed her mistress; and in a fe^ minutes 
«ftcr, Varney entefcd the withdra wing-room with the gracefRl 
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ease and unclouded front of an accomplished courtier, skilled, 
under the veil of external politeness, to disguise his own feel* 
ings, and to penetrate those of 9thers. * Anthony ‘foster plodded 
into the apartment %fter him •his natural gloomy vulgarity Lf 
aspect seeming to become yet rtore rcniarkable, from his clumsy 
attempt to conceal the mixture of anxiety and dislike with 
which he lookM on hfer, over whom he had hitherto exercised 
so severe a control, now so splendidly attired, and decked with 
80 many pledges of the interest which she possessed in her 
husband's affections. The blundering reverence which he made, 
rather at than to the Countess, had confession in it — It was 
like the reverence which the criminal makes to the judge, when 
he at once owns his gr^lt aud implores mercy, — which is at the 
same time an impudent and embarrassed attempt at defence ot 
extenuation, a confession of a fault, and an entreaty for lenity. 

Varney, who, in right of his gentle blood, had pressed into 
the room before Anthony Foster, knew better what to say than 
he, and said it with more assurance and a better grace 

The Countess greeted him indeed with an appearance ot 
cordiality, which seemed a complete amnesty for whatever she 
might have to complaitf of. She rose from her seat, and ad- 
vanced two steps towards him, holding forth her hand as she 
said, ‘‘Master Richard Varney, you brought me this •morning 
such welcome tidings, that I fear cjurprise and joy made me 
neglect my lord and husband's charge^ to receive you with dis- 
tinction. We offer you our hand, sir, in reconciliation.” 

“ I am unworthy to touch it,” said Varney j,, dropping on one 
knee, save as a subject honours that of a prince.” 

He touched with his lips those fair and slender fingers, tso 
richly loaded with rings and jewels ; then rising with gjaceftil 
gallantry, was about to hand her to the chjfir of 8 tM;e, when 
she said, “No, good Master Richard Varney, I take not^my 
place there until my lord Mmself ’conducts me. 1 am for the 
present but a disguised Countess, and Vdl not take^dignity on 
me until authorised by him whom I derive it from.” 

“I trust, ray lady,” said Foster, “that in doing the 
mands oi my Iprd your husband, in your restraint and bo forth, 
I have not incurred your displeasure, seeing that* I did but my 
duty towajpds your lord and mine ; for Heaven, as Holy Writ 
eaith, hath given the husband supremacy and dominion over 
the wife — { think it nms or something like it.” 
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1 ‘receive at this moment so pleasant a surprise, Master 
Foster/* answered the Coimtess, “ that I cannot but excuse the 
rigid 'fi(^lity Mich ^dchuled “qe from these apartments, until 
iJhey had assumed an appe.'iranca so new ^d so splendid.” 

“ Ay, lady,** said Fo^er, “ it* hath cost many a fair crown ; 
and that more need not be wasted than is absolutely necessary, 
I leave you till my lord*s arrival with* good Master Richard 
Varney, who, as I think, hath somewhat to say to you, from 
•your most noble lord and husband. — Janet, follow me, to see 
that all be in order.” 

“ No, Master Foster,’* said the Countess, “ we will your 
daughter remains here fn our apartment : out of ear-shot, 
however, in case Varney hath au^t say to me from my 
*lord.” * 

Foster* made his clumsy reverence, and departed, with an 
aspect which seemed to giiidge the profuse ex}^>ense, which had 
.b^n wasted upon changing his house from a bare and ruinous 
grange to an Asiatic palace. When he was gone, his daughter 
took her embroidery frame, and went to establish herself at the 
bottom of the apartment, while Richard Varney, with a pro- 
foundly humble courtesy, took the IdwesJ stool he could find, 
and ^placing it by the side oft the pile of cushions on which the 
Countess had now again seated herself, sat with his eyes for a 
time fixed on the ground, and in profound silence. 

‘‘I thought, Master Varney,** said the Countess, when she 
saw he was not likely to open the conversation, “ that you had 
something to communicate from my lord and husband ; so at 
least I understood Master Foster, and therefore I removed my 
waiting-maid. If I am mistaken I will recall her to my side ; 
for her needle is not so absolutely perfect in tent and cross- 
stitch, but that*my superintendence is advisable.*’ 

Lady,*** said Varney, “ Foster was partly mistaken in my 
purpose. • was not q/^our noble husband, and my 

•approved* and most %oble jAtron, that ^ I am led, and indeed 
bound, to speak.” 

-i*The theme is njost welcome, sir,” said the Countess, 
whethef it 6f or from my noble husban^. But be brief, 
for 1 expect liis hasty approach.’* 

•“Briefly, then, madam,” replied Varney, “and» boldly, for 
my argument requires both •haste and cour^e—You have this 
day seen Tresailian • 
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‘‘I have, sir, and what of that?” answered the lady some- 
what sharply. 

“ Nothinj? that concerns me,* ladyv"' Varney*' replipd^, with 
humility, But thijik you, honoured madam, that your loM 
will hear it with equal equanimity?” * 

‘‘And wherefore should he not? — to me alone was Tres- 
silian’s visit embarrassing and painful, for he brought news of 
my good father's illness.” 

“ Of your father’s illness, madam !” answered Varney. “ It 
must have been sudden then — ^very sudden ; for the^ messenger 
whom I despatched, at my lord’s instance, found the good 
knight on the hunting field, cheeKng his beagles with his 
wonted jovial field-cry I «t*rust Tressilian has but forged this 
news — He hath his reasons, madam, as you well know, for 
disquieting your present happiness.” 

“You do him injustice, Master Varney,” replied the Countess, 
with animation, — “You do him much injustice. He is thcv 
freest, the most open, the most gentle heart that breathes— My 
honourable lord ever excepted, I know not one to whom false- 
hood is more odious than to Tressilian.” 

“ I crave your pardoil, madam,” said Varney, “ I meant the 
gentleman no injustice — I knewr not how nearly his cause 
affected you. A man may, in some circumstances, disguise the 
truth for fair and honest purpose; for were it to be always 
spoken, and upon all occasions, this wefe no world to live in.” 

“You have a courtly conscience, Master Vasrney," said the 
Countess, “ and your veracity will not, I think, intemipt your 
preferment in the world, such as it is, — But touching Tressilian 
— I must do him justice, for I have done him wrong, as noite 
knows better than thou. — Tressilian’s conscience is of ether 
mould — the world thou speakest of has not that which could 
bribe him from the way of truth and honour; andjPdr living in 
it with a soiled fame, the erfnine Would as soon seek to ^odge 
in the den of the foul polecat. Fdr this iffy father lo\%d him — • 
For this I would have loved him — if I coMd-— And yet in this 
case he had whaX; seemed to him, unknowing alike of my mar- 
riage, and to ^yliom I was united, sucli pdweiful feosons to 
withdraw me from this place, that X well trust he exaggerated 
much of my father’s indisposition, and tfiat thy better n^s 
may be the truer.”* * 

“ Believe one they are, madam,” answered Varney ; “ T irt-e- 
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tend nQt to be a ohampiun* of that same nalced virtue called 
truth, to the very outronce. I can cqjisent that her charms bo 
hiddei^with a.veil, ^ore it *bjit for decency's sake. But you 
n^ust thihk lower of mf liead und heart, than is due to one 
whom my noble lord deigns to c|ll his friSnd, if you suppose I 
could wilfully and unnecessarily palm upon jour ladyship a 
falsehood, so soon to be detect^, in a matter Hfhich concerns 
your happiness." 

“ Master Varney," said the Countess, I know that my lord 
esteems you, and holds you a faithful and a good pilot in those 
seas in which he has spread so high and so venturous a sail. 
Do not suppose, therefore, J meant hardly by you, wlieu I spoke 
the truth in Tressilian’a vindication— I £^, as you well know, 
gountry-bred, and like plain rustic trutli better than courtly 
compliment ; hut I must change my fashions with my sphere, 
I presume.**’ 

True, madam," said Varuey, smiling, and though you 
speak now in jest, it will not be amiss that in earnest your 
present speech had some connection with your real purpose. — 
A courtnlame — take the most noble — the most virtuous — the 
most unimpeachable, that stands around our Queen's throne — 
would, for example, have shunned to speak* the truth, or what 
she thought such, in praise Sf a discarded suitor, before the 
dependant and confidant of her noble husband." 

And wherefore," said^ the Countess, colouring impatiently, 
should I not do justice to TressOian's worth, before ray hus- 
band’s friend — before my husljand himself — before the whole 
world?" 

“ And with the same openness," said Varney, “ your ladyship 
wijn this night tell my noble lord your husband, that Tressilian 
has discovered ypur place of residence, so anxiously concealed 
fron^ the w^rld, and that he has had an interview with you." 

‘‘ Unquestionably," said tl^ Oouu^^. “ It will be the first 
thing \ teB him, together wit]i every word that Tressilian said, 
and that I answered. I shall speak my own shame in this, for 
Tressilian’s reproaches, less jus# than he esteemed them, were 
, notf altogether umperitod — 1 will speak, therefore, with pain, 
but I will speak, and speak aU." • 

“^Your l^yship will do your pleasure," answered Varney; 
“ but methinks it were as wqjl, since nothing^ calls for so frank 
a disclosure, to spare yourself this pain, and my no^le lord the 
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disquiet, and Master Tressilian. since belike he must l>e ‘thought 
of in the matter, the danger which is like to ensue/* 

“ I can see nought of all these terribie consequencer,” said 
the lady, composedly, “ unlesK by imputing to my noble lord 
unworthy tlioughts Which I Imi sure never harboured in his 
generous heart.” , 

“ Far be it<from me to do so,” said Varney.— And then, after 
a moment’s silence, be added, with a real or affected plainness 
of manner, very different his usual smooth courtesy -r 
“ Come, madam, I will show you that a courtier ,dare speak 
truth as well as another, When it concerns the weal of those 
whom he honours and regards, ay,i4nd although it may infer 
his own danger.” — Iljr wty,ted as if to receive commands, or at 
least permission, to go on, but as the lady remained silent, he 
proceeded, hut obviously with caution. — Look arqund you,” 
he said, ** noble lady, and observe the barriers with which this 
place is surrounded, the studious mystery with whicli the 
lightest jewel that England possesses is secluded from the 
admiring ga2:e — See with what rigour your walks are circunr 
scribed, and yeur movements restrained, at the beck of yonder 
churlish Foster. Consit^er all this, and judge for yourself what 
can be the cause.” * , 

“ My lord’s pleasure,” answered the Countess ; “ a^pd* I am 
bound to seek no other motive.” 

“ His pleasure it is indeed/* said X^ey, “ and his pleasure 
arises out of a love worthy of the object which inspires it. But 
he who possesses a treasure, and who values it, is oft anxious, 
ill proportion to the value he puts upon it, to secure it from 
the depredations of others/’ 

“ What needs all this talk, Master Varney 'I” said the^ laSy, 
in reply ; you would have me believe that <,Tny noblp lord is 
jealous — Suppose it true, I know a cure for jealousy” « 
Indeed, madam !” said iVarney. • ^ « 

‘‘ It is,” replied the lady, “ to $peixk tke truth to jiay lord at 
all times ; to hold up my mind and my thoughts befbre him as 
pure os that pohshed mirror ; so that when he looks into my 
heart, he eliall only see his own features reflected there.” 

‘‘ I am mute, madam,” answered Varney j **'^and as I have 
no reason to grieve for Tressilian, who would have my heart’s 
blopd were he ablo, I shall reconcile myself easily to what may 
befall the ^ntleman, in consequence of your frank disclosure of 
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his having presumed to intrude upon your solitude. — You, who 
know my lord so much better than I, will judge if he be likely 
to beai>>the insult unau^enged.”* 

Nay, if f could think myself.the' cause of Tressilian’s ruirt,” 
said the Countess, — “ T «who hsfre alreadj^ occasioned him so 
much distress, I might be brought to be silent,.! — And yet what 
will it avail, since he was seen by Foster,* and I idiink by some 
one else? — No, no, Varney, urge it no more* I will tell the 
whole matter to my lord ; and with such pleading for Tressilian’s 
folly, as shall dispose my lord’s generous heart rather to serve 
than to punish him.” 

“ Your judgment, madam,” said Varney, “ is far superior to 
mine, especially as you may, if yor^will, ^prove the ice before 
you step on it, by mentioning TressiliSn’s name to my lord, and 
observing .how he endures it. For Foster and his attendant, 
they know not Tressilian by sight, and I can easily give them 
some reasonable excuse for the appearance of an unknown 
stranger.” 

• The lady paused for an instant, and then replied, “ If, Varney, 
it be indeed tnie that Fo.ster knows not as yet that tlie man he 
saw was Tressilian, I own I were unwilling he should learn 
what nowise concerns him. § He bears • Himself already with 
austefit)^ enough, and I wish him not to be judge or privy- 
councillor in my affairs.” 

Tush,” said Varney what has the surly groom to do with 
your ladyship’s » concerns ? — No more, surely, than the ban-dog 
which watches his court-yard. If he is in aught distasteful to 
your ladyship, I have interest enough to have him exchanged 
foji a seneschal that shall be more agreeable to yoti.” 

Master Vamey,” said the Countess, ‘‘ let us drop this theme 
— when I complain of the attendants whom my lord has placed 
aroifnd me,* it must be to my lord himself. — Hark ! I hear the 
tram pHng .of horse — He chines! 4ie comes !’^ she exclaimed, 
' jumping up in ecstasy? 

“ I cannot think it is ho,” said Vamey ; or that you can 
hear, the tread of his horse tfirough the closely-mantled case- 
ments.” • ^ ^ ^ 

“Stop me hot, Vamey — my ears are keener than thine — it 
is he ! ” • 

“ But, madam ! — ^but, madam !” exclaimed Vamey, anxiously, 
and still placing himself in her way — “ I trust that what I have 
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spoken in huintJe duty and serviiJe, will not be turned to my 
ruin 1—1 hope that my faithful advice will not be bewrayed to 
my prejudiced — I implore that”—— ^ 

Content thee, man — content thee t” said the Coimtess, “ and 
quit my skirt — you we too bo^d to de^.ain mo — Content thyeelt^ 
I think not of thee.” 

At this mojnent the folding doors flew wide open, and a man 
of majestic mien, muffled in the folds of a long dark riding- 
cloak, entered the apartment. 


CRAFYER SEVENTH 

This is he ‘ 

Who rides on the court-gale ; controls its tides ; 

Knows an their fiecret shoals and fatal eddies ; 

Whose frown abases, and whose smile exalts ; 

He shines like any rainbow — and, perchance, 

His colours are as transient. 

Old Plat. 

r 

There was some littie.displeasure and confusion on the Countess’s 
brow, owing to her struggle with Varney's pertinacity ; but it 
was exchanged for an expression of the purest joy and affection, 
as she threw herself into the arms of the noble stranger who 
entered, and clasping him to her bosom, exclaimed, At length 
— at length thou art come I” 

Varney discreetly withdrew as his lord entered, and Janet 
was ‘ about to do the same, when her mistress signed to her to 
remain. She took her place at the farther end of the apart- 
ment, and continued standing, as if ready for a^tendanejp. 

Meanwhile .the Earl, for he was of no inferior rank, retuaned 
his lady’s caress with the niost ai^ctionate ardourj but effected 
to resist when she strove to take Jjis cloalj^ from him.^ 

‘^Nay,” she said, “‘but I will unmantle you — I must see if 
you have kept your word to mo, and come as the great Earl 
men call thee, and not as heretofore lik^*a private ca\alier. * * 

“ Thou art Kke the rest of the world, ^ny,”*said the Earl, 
sufiering her to prevail in the playful contest ; “ the jewels, jmd 
feathers^ Wd silk,«are more to thejn than the man whom they 
adorn— mai^ a poor blade looks gay in a velvet scabbard.” 
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“ Bu<> so cannot men say o( thee, thou noble Earl,” said his 
lady, as the cloak dropped on the floor,, and showed him dressed 
as princes when theyi ride abroad ; “ thou art the good and 
wall-tried* steel, whose inly wofth deserves, yet disdains, its 
outward ornaments. Dotfiot thitk Amy (ftm love thee better 
in this glorious garb than she did when she^gave her heart 
to him who wore the russet-brown cloak in the woods of 
Devon.” 

. “ And thou too,” said the Earl, as gracefully and majestically 
ho led his b^utiful Countess towards the cbam of state which 
was pre|>ared for them both, — thou* too, iny love, hast donnetl 
a dress which becomes thy i^uk, though it cannot improve thy 
beauty. What think’st thou of our cgurt^^^te?” 

• The lady cast a sidelong glance upoii^the great mirror as they 
piisscd it by, and then said, “ I know not how it is, but I think 
not of my own person, while I look at the reflection of thine. 
Sit ihou there,” she said, as they approached the chair of state, 
‘‘ like a thing for men to worship and to wonder at.” 

• Ay, love,” said the Earl, “ if thou wilt share my state 
with me,” 

“ Not so,” said the Countess ; I will sit on this footstool at 
thy feet, that I may spell over^thy splendouf, and learn, for the 
first time^how princes are attired.” 

And with a childish wonder, wliich her youth and rustic 
education rendered not orjy excusable but becoming, mixed as 
it was with a delicate show of the most tender conjugal affection, 
she examined and admired from head to foot the noble form and 
princely attire of Tiim who formed the proudest ornament of the 
coujt of England’s Maiden Queen, renowned as it was for splendid 
cowrtiers, as well as for wise counsellors. Regarding affection- 
ately his Ipvely bide, and gratified by her unrepressed admira- 
tion,# the dark eye and noble features of the Earl expressed 
passion^ more* gentle than the commanding and aspiring look 
which iisuaily sate upoa his braad forehead, and in the piercing 
brilliancy of his dark eye ; and he smiled at the simplicity which 
■dictated the questions she put*to him concerning the various 
.omaAents with which hft was decorated. 

**The embreldered strap, as thou callest ii, around my 
kneq,” he said, “is lihe English Garter, an ornament which 
kings are proud to wear. S^, here is the star which belongs 
to it, and here the Diamond George, tbe jewel of ^he Order. 
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You have heard how King Edward and the Coiintess of 
Salisbury” 

‘‘Oh, I know all that tale,” said vhe COuntei^g, slightly 
blushing, “ and how a lady’s garter became the proudest badge 
of English chivalry.^ ® ^ 

“ Even so,” said the Earl, “ and this most honourable Order 
I had the guod hap to receive at the same time with three 
most noble associate, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of 
Northampton, and the Earl of Rutland. I was the lowest of 
the four in rank — but what then? — he that climbs a ladder 
must begin at the first round.” 

“ But this other fair collar, so richly wrought, with some jewel 
like a sheep hung by the^middle attached to it, what,” said the 
young Countess, “does tliat emblem signify?” 

“This collar,” said the Earl, “with its double fusilles 
interchanged with these knobs, which are supposed to present 
flint-stones sparkling with fire, and sustaining the jewel you 
inquire about, is the badge of the noble Order of the Golden 
Fleece, once appertaining to the House of Burgundy. It hath 
high privileges, my Amy, belonging to it, this most noble 
Order ; for oven the King of Spain himself, who hath now 
succeeded to the h'bnours and demesnes of Burgundy, may not 
sit in judgment upon a knight of the Golden Fleece, iiiileBs by 
assistance and consent of the Great Chapter of the Order.” 

“ And is this an Order belonging tt the cruel King of Spain ? * 
said the Countess. “ Alas ! my coble lord, that you will defile 
your noble English breast by bearing such an emblem ! Be- 
think you of the moat unhappy Queen Mary’s days, when this 
same Philip held sway with her in England, and of the piles 
wliich were built for our noblest and our wisest, and our most 
truly sanctified prelates and divines — And wKl you, whom men 
call the standard-bearer of the true Protestant’ faith, b^f con- 
tented to wear the emblenf and rKark of such a Romishr tyrant 
as he of Spain ^ ‘ ‘ 

“ Oh, contcnf you* my love,” answered the Earl ; “ we who 
spread our sails to gales of court favour, cannot always dVplay 
the ensigns wp love the best, or at all &ine^'refuse filing under 
colours which we like not. Believe me, I am not the less good 
Protestant, that for policy I must accept the honour offered me 
by Spain, in adAitting me to this his highest order of knight- 
hood, B^fsides, it belongs properly to Flanders ; and Egniont, 
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Orange,* and others, have pride in seeing it displayed on an 
English bosom ” ^ • 

“Nay, my lord, you .know j&our own path best,^' replied the 
Countess.— “ And this other collar, ^o what country does this 
fair jewel belong ^ '* 

“ To a very poor one, my love,” replied the Earl ; “ this is the 
Order of Saint Andrew, revived by the last damns of Scotland. 
It was bestowed on me when it was thought the young widow of 
Erance and Scotland would gladly liave wedded an English baron ; 
but a free cpronct of England is worth a crown matrimonial held 
at the humour of a woman, and owning only the jioor rocks and 
bogs of the north.'* • 

The Countess paused, as if wha^ tlip*Earl last said had 
i^xcited some painful but interesting train of thought ; and, as 
she still rtyiiained silent, her husband proceeded. 

“ And now, loveliest, your wish is gratified, and you have seen 
your vassal in such of his trim array as accords with riding vest- 
ments; for robes of state and coronets are only for princely halls.” 

• “Well, then,” said the Countess, “my gratified wish has, as 
usual, given rise to a new one.” 

“ And what is it thou canst ask that I can deny 1” said the 
fond husband. ^ • 

“ I'wi^licd to see my Earl visit this obscure and secret bower,” 
said the Countess, “in all his princely array; and now', me- 
thinks, I long to sit in <iae of his princely halls, and see him 
enter dressed ii^ sober russet, as when he won poor Amy Rob- 
sart’s heart.” 

“ That is a wish easily granted,” said the Earl — “ the sober 
ri^et shall be donned to morrow, if you will.” 

• “ !5ut shall I,” said the lady, “ go with you to one of yoiu* 
castles, ^ see huw the richness of your dwelling will correspond 
with your peasant habit 

“ Why,^ttiy,” said the Earl, looking aroimd, “are not these 

* ^partnien^ decorateeb with sufficient splendour ? I gave the 
most unbounded order, and methinks it lias been indifferently 
well obeyed — but if thou cansf tell me aught ^yhich remains to 
be Sone, Lwill ins^ntly give direction.” 

“ Nay, my "rord, now you mock me,” replied* the Countes.? ; 
“the gaiety of this* rich lodging exceeds my ime^gination as 
much as it does my desert. • But shall not your wife, my love 
— at least one day soon — be surrounded with the hpnour which 
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axises neither from the toiln of the mechanic who decks hex 
apartment, nor from the silks and jewels with which your 
generosity adorns her, but which is attacked to her place among 
the matronage, as the avoVe(b'wife of England’s noblest EarH” 

“ One day said' her hu^jand, — Yes, Amy, my love, one 
day this shall surely happen ; and, believe me, thou canst not 
wish for tha^, day more fondly than I. With what rapture 
could I retire from labours of state, and cares and toils of 
ambition, to spend my life in dignity and honour on my own 
broad domains, with thee, my lovely Amy, for my, friend and 
companion I But, Amy, tlrls cannot yet be ; and these dear but 
stolen interviews, are all I can give the loveliest and the best 
beloved of her sex.” , ^ 

“ But why can it not he*?” urged the Countess, in the softes^u 
tones of persuasion, — Why can it not immediately .take place 
— this more perfect, this iminterrupted union, for which mn say 
you wish, and which the laws of God and man alike command '? 
— ^Ah ! did you but desire it half as much as you say, mighty and 
favoured as you are, who, or what, should bar yoiu* attaining’ 
your wishl” 

The Earl’s brow was overcast. 

“Amy,” he said,* “you speak ^pf what you understand not. 
We that tod in courts are like those who climb a mountain of 
loose sand — we dare make no halt until some projecting rock 
affords us a secure footing and resting-place — if we pause sooner, 
we slide down by our own weight, an objegt of universal 
derision. I stand high, but I stand not secure enough to follow 
my own inclination. To declare my marriage were to be the 
artificer of my own ruLo, But, believe me, I will reach a poi^jt, 
and that spe^ily, when I can do justice to thee and to Dnyself. 
Meantime, poison not the bliss of the present moment bjfc desiring 
that which cannot at present be. Let me rather know whether 
all here is managed to thy IDdng. Sow does Fostef l^r himself 
to you I — In all things respectftily I trusty else the ff How shall 
dearly me it.” 

“ He remind^ me sometimes (5f the necessity of this privacy,” 
answered the lady, with a sigh ; “ but that h reminding nie of 
your wishes, and therefore, I am rather bound td him than dis- 
posed to blame him for it,” • 

have told you the stem necessity which is upon us,” 
replied the JlarL “ Foster is, I note, somewhat sullen of mooi 
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but Vaicey warrants to me his fidelity aud devotion to my 
service. If thou hast aught, however,, to complain of the mode 
in whi( 3 ji he discharge# his duty, he shall abye it.” 

Oh, f have nought to complfijn df,” answered the lady, ‘‘so 
he discharges his task with fidehty to yod ; aud his daughter 
J anet is the kindest and best companion of my solitude — her 
little air of precision sits so well upon her I” c 

“ Is she indeed V said the Earl ; “ she who gives you pleasure 
ipust not pass unrewarded. — Oome hither, damsel.” 

“ Janet, said the lady, “come hither to my lord.” 

Janet, who, as we already noticed, had discreetly retired to 
some distance, that her pr^ence might be no check upon the 
private conversation of her lord and^.lady, now came forward, 
and as she made her reverential courtesy, the Earl could not 
help 6milii\g at the contrast which the extreme simplicity of her 
dress and the prim demureness of her looks made with a very 
pretty countenance and a pair of black eyes, tliat laughed in spite 
of their mistress’s desire to look grave. 

• “ I am bound to you, pretty damsel,” said the Earl, “ for the 
contentment which your service hath given to this lady.” As 
he said this, he took from his finger a ring of some price, and 
offered it to Janet Foster, addj^ng, “ Wear this for her sake and 
for mine.” 

“ I am well pleased, my lord,” answered Janet, demurely, 
“ that my poor service hath gratified my lady, whom no one can 
draw nigh to witliout desiring to please ; but we of the precious 
Master Holdforth’s congregation seek not, like the gay daughters 
of this wm-ld, to twine gold around our fingers, or wear stones 
upon our necks, like the vain women of Tyre and of Sidon.” 

Oh, what ! you are a grave professor of the precise sister- 
hood, pr^ijty Mistress Janet,” said the Earl, “ and I think your 
fathiT is of the same congregation in sincerity. I like you both 
the better fornt ] for I have hpen preyed for, and wished well to, 
in your congregations. And ypu may the better afford the lack 
of ornament. Mistress Janet, bcKJause your fingers are slender, and 
• your neck wliita But here is what neither papist nor puritan, 
. latiWdinarian, nor precisian, ever boggles or makes mouths at 
E’en take it^ my girl, and employ it as you list.” 

Sj saying, he put »into h^ hand five broad gol^ pieces ol 
Philip and Maty. , 

“I would not accept this gold neither,” said J^net, “but 
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that I hope to 6nd a use for it, which will bring a blousing on 
us all.” 

“ Even please thyself, pretty Janet,” mi the ,Earl, an/1 1 shall 
be well satisfied — A.nd I^ pritiiee hi them hasten the eveamg 
collation.” • ^ , 

“I have bidden Master Varney and Master Foster to sup 
with us, my }ord,” said the Countess, as Janet retired to obey 
the Earl’s commands ; “has it your approbation 

“AVliat yon do ever must have so, my sw^eet Amy,” replied 
her husband ; “ and I am the better pleased thou hast done them 
this grace, because Richard'- Varney is my sworn man, and a close 
brother of my secret council ; and {pr the present I must needs 
repose much trust in this Anthony Foster.” 

“ I had a boon to beg of tliee, and a secret to tell thee, my 
dear lord,” said the Countess with a faltering accent,. 

“ Let both be for to-morrow, my love,” replied the Earl. “ I 
see they open the folding-doors into the banqueting-parlour, tand 
as I have ridden far and fast, a cup of wine will not be un- 
acceptable,” 

So saying, he led his lovely wife into the next apartment, 
where Varney and Foster received them with the deepest 
reverences, which the first paid ;with the fashion of the court, 
and the second after that of the congiegation. Jhc Earl 
returned their salutation with the negligent courtesy of one 
long used to such homage , while th«v, Countess repaid it with a 
punctilious solicitude, which showed it was not quite so familiar 
to her. 

The banquet at which the company seated ' themselves, corre- 
sponded in magnificence with the splendour of the apartment^ in 
which it was served up, but no domestic gave his atteijdauce. 
Janet alone stood ready to wait upon the company ; aqd, indeed, 
the board was so well supplied with all that couldi be desired, 
that little or no assistance^ was i^pcessary. The 'Earl end bis 
lady occupied the upper end of the trble, and and 

Foster sat beneath the salt, as was the custom with inferiors. 
The latter, overawed perhaps by society to which he was alto- 
gether \mused, did not utter a single syHablq during Jkhe re^t ; 
while Varney, Vith great tact and discernment,* sustained just 
as much of the conversation, as, without the appearance of iii> 
tnision on his p?.rt, prevented it, from languishing, and main- 
tained the good humour of the Earl at the highest pitch. This 
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man waif indeed highly qualified by nature to disf^harge the part 
in which he found himself placed, being discreet and cautious on 
the one»h^nd, and on *1116. other, ^quiej^^ keen-witted, and im^i- 
native , so that even the Countess prejudiced as she was against 
him on many accounts, feh; and e^oyed his powers of conversa- 
tion, and was more disposed than she had ever hitherto found 
herself, to join in the praises which the Earl lavished on his 
favourite. The hour of rest at length arrived ; the Earl and 
Gountess retired to their apartment ; and all was silent in tlie 
eastle for the rest of the night. 

Early on the ensuing morning, Viiniey acted iis the Earl’s 
chamberlain, as well as liisp^ master of horse, though the latter 
was his proper otBce in that maggifictnt household, where 
Ifnighta and gentlemen of good dascedt were well contented to 
hold such menial situations, as nobles themselves held in that 
of the sovereign. The duties of each of these charges were 
fanriliar to Varney, who, sprung from an ancient but decayed 
family, was the Earl's page during bis earlier and more obscure 
Ibrtunes, and faithful to him in adversity, had afterwards con- 
trived to render himself no less useful to him in his rapid and 
splendid advance to fortune ; thus establishing in him an 
interest, resting both on prfsent and past services, which 
rendered JKim an almast indispensable sharer of his confidence. 

Help me to do on a plainer riding suit, Varney/' said the 
Earl, as he laid aside his morning-gown, flowered with silk, and 
lined with sabl^, ^‘and put these chains and fetters there” 
(pointing to the collars of the various Orders which lay on the 
table) ‘ 4 nto their place of security — my neck last night was 
weU-uigh broke with the weight of them. I am half of the 
mihd that they shall gall me no more. They are bonds which 
knaves have invented to tetter fools. How think^st thou, 
Vanltey ?” • • 

Faith, jfif good lord,” saW his Httendant, I think fetters 
bf gold ar# like no olher fetters — they are ever the weightier 
the weloomer.” 

‘‘For all that, Varney,” replftd his master, “tl am well-nigh 
• resolved thsy shall «bind me to the court no longq^. What can 
farther service* and higher favour give me, beyond the high 
rank and large estate which I have already secured ? — What 
brought my father to the block, but that he *couId not bound 
his wishes within right and reason? — I have, you •know, had 
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mine own ventures and mine own escapes ; I am frell-nigh 
resolved to tempt the sea no farther, but sit me down in quiet 
ou the sbore.^’ , • t ' ® ^ 

And gather oocjcle-shells.rwith Dan Cupid to aid you,” shid 
Varney. '* ^ 

How mean you by that, Vameyl” said the Earl, somewhat 
hastily. 

Nay, my lord,” said Varney, be not angry with me. If 
your lordship is happy in a lady so rarely lovely, that in ord!‘r 
to enjoy her company with somewhat more freedom, you are 
willing to part with all you have hitherto lived for, some of 
your poor servants^ may be suiferte ; but your bounty hath 
placed me so high, ttmt t shdl ever have enough to maintain a 
poor gentleman in the rank befitting the high office he has heM 
in your lordship’s family.” ‘ 

Yet you seem discontented when I propose throwing up a 
dangerous game, which may end in the ruin of both of us,” 

“I, my Lord?” said Vainey ; surely I have no cause to 
regret your lordship’s retreat ! — It wiU not be Richard Varney 
who will incur the displeasure of majesty, and the ridicule of 
the court, when th^ stateliest fabric that ever Avas founded upon 
ft princess favour melts away Mke a morning frost-work, — I. 
would only have you yourself to be assured, my lord, ere you 
take a step which cannot be retracted, that you consult your 
fame and happiness in the course ym#' propose.” 

Speak on then, Varney,” said the Earl • “ I tell thee I 
have determined nothing, and will weigh all considerations on 
either side,” 

‘‘Well, then, my lord,” replied Varney, “we will suppose 
the step taken, the frown frowned, the laugh laughed, and the 
moan moaned. You have retired, we will Sffy, to some one of 
your most distant castles, so far from court that y6u hear neither 
the sorrow of your friends,* nor glee of your enemie!i. Wo 
AVill suppose, too, th|t your suceessful Aval will be** satisfied (ci 
thing greatly to be doubted) with abridging and cutting away 
the branches of the great treeVhich so long kept the sun from “ 
him, and that, he does not insist upon tearing^voq Up by the roots. “ 
Well ; the late prime favourite of England, who wielded her 
geuerd’s staff and (wntroUed her parliafnents, is now a rural 
baron, hunting, hawking, drinking fat ale with country esquires, 
and mustemg his men at the command of the High Sheriff” — -- 
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Var&ey^ forbear said the Earl. 

“ Nay, my lord, you must give ule leave to concludo my 
pietUTo.^Sussei gov^s •Englhi^d — Queen^s health fails — 
thS succession is to be settled — ^road Is opened to ambition 
more splendid than ambftion ever dreamed^ of. — You hear all 
this as you sit by the hob, under the shade of your hall- 
chimney — You then begin to think what hopes yflu have Mien 
and what insignificance you have embraced-^and all that 
ybit might look babies in the eyes of your fair wife oftener than^ 
once a-fortnight.*' 

‘‘I say, Varney/’ said the Earl, **no more of this* I said 
not that the step, wliich rxfy own ease and ^comfort would urge 
me to, was to be taken hastily, or witiioirt duo consideration to 
the public safety. Boar witness to me, Varney ; I subdue my 
wishes of retirement, not because I am moved by the call of 
private ambition, but that I may preserve the position in which 
I ihay best serve my country at the hour of need. — Order our 
horses presently — I will wear, as formerly, one of the livery 
cloaks, and ride before the portrnantle.— Thou shalt be master 
for the day, Varney — neglect nothing that can bliiid suspicion. 
We will to horse ere men are stirring. *1 wjll but take leave of 
my lady, and be ready. I imf^ose a restraint on my own poor 
heart, and wound one yet more dear to me ; but the patriot 
must subdue the husband,” 

Having said this in a melancholy but firm accent, he left the 
dressing apartment. 

I am glad tljou art gone,” thought Varney, “ or, practised 
as I am in the follies of mankind, I had laughed in the very 
fane of thee ! Thou mayest tire as thou wilt of thy new bauble, 
thjr pnetty piece of painted Eve’s flesh there, I will not be thy 
hindrance. But "of thine old bauble, ambition, thou shalt not 
tire,^for os *y6u climb the hill, my lord, you must drag Richard 
Vomey up #filh you ; and if^he caif ili^ you to the ascent he 
means to profit by, bllieve me ho will ^are neither whip nor 
spur, — ^And for you, my i)retty lady, that would be Countess 
outiight, you were best not ttfwart my courseB, lest you are 
called to an old reckoning on a new score, ‘^hou shalt be 
master/ did hd say ! — By my faith, he may find that he spoke 
truer than he is awarJ of— And thus he, who, in the*' estimation 
of so many wise^judgihg men, can match Mrleigh and Wal- 
singham in policy, and Sussex in war, becomes pupik to his own 
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menial ; and all for a hazel eye and a little cunning’ red and 
white — and so fhlls ambition. And yet if the charms of mortal 
woman could excuse a "iKjlitie 'p'^te fof^ bccqmftng be- 

wildered, my lord Jiad the.j<|xcuse at his right liand on this 
blessed evening that has last passed oVer us. Well — let things 
roll as they may, he shall make me great, or I will make myself 
happy ; and ftr that softer piece of creation, if she speak not 
out her interview with Tressilian, as well I think she dare not, 
she also must traffic with me for concealment and mutuAl 
support in spite of all this scorn. — I must to the stables. — Well, 
my lord, I order your retinue now ; the time may soon come 
that 7ny master of j^he horse shall otiler mine own. What was 
Thomas Cromwell biii a ^smith’s son, and he died my lord — on 
a 8(5aflFold, doubtless, but that too was in character — And wlitft; 
was Ralph Sadler but the clerk of Cromwell, and he has gazed 
eighteen fair lordships, — wd / I know my steerage as well as 
they.” 

So saying, he left the apartment. 

In the meanw'hile, the Earl had re-entered the bedchambef, 
l)ent on taking a hasty farewell of the lovely Countess, aod 
scarce daring to trust* himself in private with her, to hear 
requests again urged, which he found it difficult to parry, yet 
which his recent conversation with his master of horse had 
determined him not to grant. 

He found her in a white cyraar of silk lined with furs, her 
little feet unstockinged and hastily thrust in4io slippers ; her 
unbraided hair escaping from under her midnight coif, with 
little array but her own loveliness, rather augmented than 
diminished by the grief which she felt at the approaching 
moment of separation. « 

Now, God be with thee, my dearest and Icweliest IV said the 
Earl, scarce tearing himself from her embrace, yet* again reftim- 
ing to fold her again and ii^ his arms, and '^in bidding 
farewell, and again- returning to Mbs and^id adieu ofice more. • 
The sun is on the verge of the blue horizon — I dare not 
stay, Ere thls^I should have &en ten miles from, hence.” , ^ 
Such were the words, with which at' length he strove to cut 
short their parting interview. ** 

‘‘you wdll not grant my request, thefr?” said the Countess. 
“ Ah, fblse knight I did ever lady, with bare foot in slipper, 
seek boon of a brave knight, yet return with denial ?” 
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** Any thing, Amy, any thing thou canst aak I will grant,” 
answer^ the Earl — ‘‘ always excepting,” he said, “ that which 
might fuin us both.”# ' • • j 

• safe the Countess, not my wish to be 

acknowledged in the chasacter \4fich would make me the envy 
of England — os the wife, that is, of my brave and noble lord, 
the first as the most fondly beloved of English n^Jhles. — Let mo 
but share the secret with my dear father ! — Let me but end his 
jn;s6ry on my unworthy account — they say he is ill, the good 
old kind-h^rted man.” 

They say 1” asked the Earl, hastily ; “who says? Did not 
Varney convey to Sir H^h ail we dare at present tell him 
concerning your happiness and welfare? And has he not told 
you that the good old knight was fallowing, with good heart 
and healtl^, his favourite and wonted exercise ? Who has dared 
put other thoughts into your head?” 

•“Oh, no one, my lord, no one,” said the Countess, something 
alarmed at the tone in which the question was put ; “ but yet, 
4ny lord, I would fain be assiued by mine o\\ti eye-sight that 
my father is well.” 

“ Be contented, Amy — thou canst npt now have communicar 
tion with thy father or his house. Wereit not a deep course 
of policy to commit no secrlb unnecessarily to the custody of 
more than must gieeds be, it were sufficjient reason for secrecy, 
that yonder Cornish m^, yonder Trevanion, or Tressilian, or 
wliatever his name is, haunts the old knight’s house, and must 
necessarily know whatever is commimicated there.” 

“ My lord,” answered the Countess, “ I do not think it so. 
My father has been long noted a worthy and honourable man ; 
Mid for Tressilian, if wo can pardon ourselves the ill wo have 
^Tough^ Mm, I .will wager the coronet I am to sliare with you 
ona-day, he is incapable of returning injury for injury.” 
“l^will net trust him, Ijpwove^, Amy,” said her husband; 
by my Ijhnour, I wjjl not trust him— I would rather the foul 
*fiend intermingle in our secreT than this Tressilian !” 

“ And why, my lord ?” said ithe Countess, though she shnd- 
dei^ sligjjitly at Jhe tene of determination in which he spoke ; 
“ let me but know why you think thus hardly of Tressilian ?” 

“ Madam,” replied,the Earl, “ my will ought to be a sufficient 
reason — If you desire more, consider how .this Tressilian is 
leagued, and with whom — He stands high in the opinion of 
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thia IladcliflFe, tlLis Sussex, against whom I am barely able to 
maintam my ground in the opinion of our suspicious mistress , 
and if he had me at such advantage^ Amyr as to ^become 
acquainted with tlie tale ouv marriage, before flBlizabeth Vrcre 
My prepared, I were an oh^cast from her grace for ever— a 
bankrupt at once in favour and in fortune, perhaps, for she hath 
in her a toucl^ of her father Henry,— a victim, and it may^ be a 
bloody one, to her offended and jealous resentment.*' 

“But why, my lord," again urged his lady, “should yctfi 
deem thus injuriously of a man of whom you knqw so little ? 
What you do know of Tressilian is through me, and it is I 
who assure you that in no circum^/ances will he betray your 
secret. If I did hiiti wroug in your behalf, my lord, I am now 
the more concerned yon* should do him justice. — You are 
offended at my speaking of him, what would you ^say had I 
actually myself seen him V* 

“ If you had," replied the Earl, “ you would do well to k^ep 
that interview as secret as that which is spoken in a confes- 
sional. I seek no one’s ruin ; but he who thrusts himself on 
my secret privacy, were better look well to his future walk. 
The bear’*^ brooks no opp to cross his awful path." 

“Awful, indeed !*’ said the Oountess, turning very pale. 

“ You are ill, my love," said ttie Earl, supporting her in his 
arms ; “ stretch yourself on your couch again is but an early 
day for you to leave it. — Have you aught else, involving less 
than my fame, my fortune, and my liie, to ask of me?" 

“ Nothing, my lord and love,” answered the Countess, faintly ; 
“something there was that I would have toid you, but your 
anger has driven it from my recollection,” 

“ Keserve it till our next meeting, my love,” said the Esu'l, 
fondly, and again embracing her; “and bajring oqly’ those 
requests which I cannot and dare not grant, thy wieh must be 
more than England and al^ its dependencies can fulfil, if it is 
not gratified to the letter.” , i» \ . 

Thus saying, ife at length took farew^. At the bottan of 
the staircase he received from# Varney an atnple livery cloak 
and slouched hat, in which he wrapped Irinjaelf so^ to*dis- 
guise his person, and completely conceal his features, Horses 
were ready in the courtyard for himself and Vamey — ^for jme 

* 'jPho Leicester cognisance was the ai^eut device adopted by his father, 
v/hfn Eail of Warwick, the bear and ragged staC 
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or two of hi» tram, intrusted* with the secret so far as to know 
or guess that the Earl intrigued with^ beautifiil lady at tliat 
mfiuisiOg, though her aAd^ qualiy were unknown to them, 
ha^l already been dismis^ over 

Anthony Poster himsey had ii^nand the rein of the Earl’s 
paJfirejj a stout and able nag for the road; while his old 
serving-mail held the bridle of the more show^ and gallant 
steed which Richard Varney was to occupy in the character of 
ippter- 

As the Earl approached, however, Varney advanced to hold 
his master’s briclle, and to prevent# Foster from paying that 
duty to the Earl, whi<di he^probably considered as belonging to 
his own office* Poster scowled at an interference which seemed 
i/itended to prevent his paying his coft$t fo his patron, but gave 
place to Varney; and the Earl, mounting without farther 
observation, and forgetting that his assumed character of a 
doQiestic threw him into the rear of his supposed master, rode 
pensively out of the quadrangle, not without waving his hand 
iiepeatedly in answer to the signals which were made by the 
Countess with her kerchief, from the windows of her apart- 
ment ^ 

While his stately form vanished under# the dark arcliway 
which led out of the quadringle, Varney muttered, “There 
goes fine policy — the servant before the master?” then as he 
disappeai*ed, seized the moment to speak a word with Poster. 
“ Thou look’st dark on me, Anthony,” he said, “ as if I had 
deprived tliee of a parting nod of my lord ; but I have moved 
him to leave thea a better remembrance for thy faithful service. 
See here ! ‘ a purse of as good gold as ever chinked under a 
mfser’s thumb and forefinger. Ay, count them, lad,” said he, 
as Pc&ter received the gold with a grim smile, “and add to 
the^ the gpc^ly remembrance he gave last night to Janet,” 

“ How’s this ! how’s this 1” sai^ Anthony Foster, hastily, 
. ** gave he ^old to J angt ^ 

* “ Ay, man, wherefore not 1^-does not Jier service to his fair 
lady require guerdon ?” # 

‘‘^he ajiall have none on't,” said Foster ; she shall return 
it, I Imow dotage on one face is as bhef^ as it is deep. 
His affections are as §ckle as the moon.” 

^ Why, Foster, thou art mad — thou dost pot hope for such 
good fortune as that my lorcl should cast an eye on Janet 1 — 
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Who, in the fiend^s name, would iisten to the thrash vheu the 
nightingale is aii^g T’ | 

“ Thrush or nightingalk all is^ohe to, the fowh^r ; and^ Master 
Varney, you can sound Vhe •quailpi'pe most daintily to wile 
wantons into his nets. I deiiie no sRch deviVs. preferment for 
Janet as you have brought many a poor maiden to — Dost thou 
laugh 1 — I ^ill keep one limb of my family, at least, from 
Satan's clutches, that thou mayest rely on — She shall restore 
the gold." 

Ay, or give it to thy keeping, Tony, which will serve as 
well,” answered Varney ; but I have that to say which is 
more serious. — Our lord is returning^ to court in an evil humour 
for us.” • ^ 

“ How meanest thou11?^aaid Foster. Is he tired already of 
his pretty toy — his plaything yonder ? He has purchased her 
at a monarch’s ransom, and I warrant me he rues his bargain.” 

** Not a whit, Tony,” answered the master of the horse ; ‘Jhe 
dotes on her, and will forsake the court for her-— then down 
go hopes, possessions, and safety — church lands are resumed, 
Tony, and well if the holders be not called to account in Ex- 
chequer.” , 

** That were nmi,” said Foster, his bn>w darkening with 
apprehensions ; and aU this foir a woman ! — Had it been for 
his soul’s sake, it were something ; and I sometimes wish I my- 
self could fling away the world that^ cleaves to me, and be as 
one of the poorest of our church.” 

“ Thou art like enough to be so, Tony,” answered Varney ; 
“ but I think the devil will give thee little ci^dit for thy com- 
pelled poverty, and so thou loscst on all hands. But follow my 
counsel, and Cmnnor Place shall be tby copyhold yet — &iy 
nothing of this Trossilian's visit — not a word^until I ^give thee 
notice.” , ,, , 

“And wherefore, I pray you?”^ked Foster suopiciously. 

“ Dull beast !” replied Varney “ in my lord’s pr^nt humour ■ 
it were the ready way«»to confirm him in his resolution of retirc- 
meut, should he know that hi« lady was hattntcd with such a 
spectre in his absence. He would be«'for joying |he 
himself over his golden fruit, and tlien, Tony, thy occupation is 
ended^ A word to the wise— Farewell — JL must follow him.” 

fle turned his horse, struck him with the spurs,^ and rode off 
under the ar(ihway in pursuit of liis lord. 
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‘‘Would thy occupation were ended, or thy neck broken, 
damned pander I” said Anthony Fostfr. But I must follow 
his be^k^ for hts int(rest an'd.mine ve the same, and he can 
wind the proud Earl to hia wil^ shall give me these 

pieces, though — they shall be laWfout in •some way for God’s 
service, and I will keep them separate in my strong chest till 
I can fall upon a fitting employment for them, ^fo contagious 
vapour shall breathe on Janet — she shall remain pure as a 
Messed spirit, were it but to pray God for her father. I need 
her prayer^, for I am at a liard pass -^Strange reports are 
abroad concerning my way of life, ^he congr^tion look cold 
on me, and when Master JP^oldforth spoke of hypocrites being 
like a whited sepulchre, which within wajf full of dead men’s 
bones, methought he looked full at me. The Romish was a 
comfortable faith ; Lamboiime spoke true in that. A man had 
but to follow his thrift by such ways as offered — tell his beads 
— diear a mass — confess, and be absolved. These Puritans 
tread a harder and a rougher path ; but I will try — I will read 
tny Bible for an hour ere I again open mine iron chest.” 

Varney, meantime, spurred after hia lord, whom he found 
waiting for him at the postern-gate of the park. 

“ You waste time, Varney ” said the Earl ; “ and it presses. 
I must at Woodstock bemre I can safely lay aside my dis- 
guise; and till then, I journey in some peril.” 

“ It is but two hour^’ brisk riding, my lord,” said Varney ; 
for me, 1 only stopped to enforce your commands of care and 
secrecy on yonder Foster, and to inquire aboixt the abode of the 
gentleman whonf I would promote to your lordship’s train, in 
tlje room of Trevors.” 

• “ ^s he fit for the meridian of the antechamber, think’s t 
thou 1” laid the^Earl. 

^ He promises well, my lord,” replied Varney ; ‘‘ but if your 
lordship wert pleased to ri(^ on, f could go back to Cumnor, 
^and brings him to your lordship at Woodstock before you are 
out of bed.” * • 

Why, I am asleep there, 4hou knowest, this moment,” 
fia!3 the JEarl : “^nd 4 pray you not to spare horse-flesh, that 
you may be with me at my levee.” • 

^ saying, he gav^ his horse the spur, and proceeded on his 
journey, while Varney rod^ back to Cumnor by the public 
road, avoiding the park. The latter alighted at the door of tlu? 
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Bonny Black Bnar, and desired to speak with Master *Michttel 
Lamboume. That reapefcable character was not long of appear- 
ing before his new patroDfe but was with downcast loo^s. 

Thou hast lost the said Varney, “ of th;f comrade 

Tressilkn. — I knoW’ it by hangdog visage. Is this thy 
alacrity, thou impudent knave?” 

“ Oogswouttds 1” said Lambounie, ‘Hhere was never a trail so 
finely hunted. I saw him to earth at mine uncle^s bore— stuck 
to him like bees* wax — saw him at supper — watched him to hijf 
chamber, and presto — ho is gone next morning, the yery hostler 
knows not where 1 ” • 

“This sounds like practice upon^jne, sir,” replied Varney; 
‘‘ and if it proves sof by soul you shall repent it !” 

“ Sir, the best hound will be sometimes at fault,” answered 
Lamboume ; “ how should it serve me that this fellpw should 
have thus evanished ? You may ask mine host, Giles Gosling 
— ask the tapster and hostler — ask Cicely, and the whole house- 
hold, how I kept eyes on Tressilian while he was on foot — On 
7iiy soul, I could not be expected to watch him like a sick-nursef 
when I had seen him fairly a-bed in his chamber. That will be 
allowed me surely.” ^ 

Varney did, in faifi:, make soine^inquiry among the household, 
which confirmed the truth of Lambourne*B statement^ Tres- 
silian, it was unanimously agreed, liad departed suddenly and 
unexpectedly, betwixt night and morning. 

But I will wrong no one,” said mine host ; he left on the 
table in his lodging the full value of his reckoning, with some 
allowance to the servants of the house, which Was the less neces- 
sary, that he saddled lus own gelding, as it seems, without tjiO 
hostler’s assistance.” ^ tr 

Thus satisfied of the rectitude of Lambounm’s conduct, Var- 
ney began to talk to him upon his future prospects, and •the 
mode in which he meant to ^estoi^ himself, intimating that he 
understood from Foster he was ncff disinclined to enttr into tbq 
household of a nobleman. ^ 

Have you,” said ho, “ ev^ been at court 

replied Lamboume; “but ev«r I wai^teit y^ara 
old, I have drekmt once a-week that I was made my 

forUme,” • ^ 

“ It may be yo*ir own fault if ^ont dream comes not true,” 
said Varney^ “ Are you needy ?” 
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^ replied Lemboume ; ‘‘ I love pleasure/' 

That is a sufficient answer, and ^ honest one,” said Var- 
ney. “ Know you aught of tbo requiJtea etpected from the re- 
tainer of^ rising coiirtierV' 

I have imagined them tomysalt; sir/' answered Lambourae; 
as, for example, a quiok eye — -a close mouth— a ready and bold 
hand — a sharp wit, aial a blunt conscience.” • 

“And thipe, I suppose,” said Varney, “has had its edge 
blunted long since V* 

“ I cannot remember, sir, that its edge was ever over keen,” 
replied Lambourae. “ When I was a youth, I had some few 
whimsies, but I rubbed th|m partly out of my recollection on 
the rough grindstone of the wars, and wjjal remained I washed 
out in the broad waves of the Atlantia” 

“ Thou Jiaat served, then, in the Indies 1” 

“ In both East and West,” answered the candidate for court- 
seryice, “ by both sea and land ; I have served both the Portu- 
gal and the Spaniard- — both the Dutchman and the French- 
man, and have made war on our own account with a crew of 
jolly fellows, who held there was no peace beyond the Line.”* 

“ Thou mayest do me, and my lord, ajod thyself good service,” 
said Varney, after a pause. “But observe,’! know the world 
— apd answer me truly, canst thou be faithful?” 

“ Did you not know the world,” answered Lambourae, “ it 
were my duty to say ay, jvithout farther circumstance, and to 
swear to it with^life and honour, and so forth. But as it seems 
to me that your worship is one who desires rather honest truth 
than politic falsehood— I reply to you, that I can be faithful to 
the gallows foot ; ay, to the loop that dangles from it, if I am 
wwl used and well recompensed ; — not otherwise.” 

“ To Ijjiy othe^; virtues thou canst add, no doubt,” said Var- 
ney, an a jwng tone, “the knack of seeming serious and reli- 
gdoua moment demqpds it 

‘ “ It woujd cost me gothing^” said Lambourae^ “ to say yes — 
Init, to speak on the square, I must needasay no. If you want 
a hypocrite, you may t^e Anthti^ Foster, who,, from his child- 
hood hod soi;)i of phantom haunting him, which he called 
religion, thoughrit was that sort of godliness which always ended 
in l^g greali gain. iBut 1 have no such knack of it.” 

* IVcmcis Drake, Morgan, many a bold BneSaui^ of those days, 
were, in fact, little better than pirate*. 
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“ Well," replied Varney, “ if thou hast no hypocriity, hast 
thou not a nag here in me stable 1" 

“ Ay, sir," said Lambi^ime, ‘f that, shall take*hedge apd ditch 
with my Lord Duke*a jiunters. When I maite a little 
mistake on Shooter's Hill, ahd stopped an ancient grazier whose 
pouches were better lined than his brain-pan, the bonny bay nag 
carried me sheer off in spite of the whole hue and cry." 

Saddle him then, instantly, and attend me," said Varney. 

Leave thy clothes and baggage under charge of mine host, 
and I will conduct thee to a service, in which, if ;thou do not 
better thyself, the fault shall not be fortune’s, but thine own." 

Brave and hearty {" said Lambourne, ‘'and I am mounted 
in an instant. — Knkvjp hostler, saddle my nag without the loss 
of one instant, as thou«»aoat value the safety of thy noddle.-*- 
Pretty Cicely, take half this purse to comfort thee for my 
sudden departure." 

“Gogsuouns!” replied the father, “Cicely wants no such 
token from thee — Go away, Mike, and gather grace if thou 
canst, though I think thou goest not to the land where <t 
grows.” 

“ Let me look at thisi Cicely of thine, mine host," said Varney ; 

“ I have heard mu^Jh talk of her^beauty." 

“ It is a sunburnt beauty," said mine host, “ welj qualified 
to stand out rain and wind, but little calculated to please such 
critical gallants as yourself. She k^eps her chamber, and can- 
not encounter the glance of such sunny-day^ courtiers as my 
noble guest." 

“ Well, peace be with her, my good host," Answered Varney; 

“ our horses are impatient — ^we bid you good day." 

“ Does my nephew go with you, so please you ?" said (^llng. 

“ Ay, such is his purpose," answered Richajd Vamjy. * 

“You are right — fully right," replied mine hast^“yov-, are, 

I say, fully right, my kinsman. ^ Thou hast go^ a gay horse, 
see thou light not unaware upon g, halte%— or, if thou wilt needs 
be made immort^ by means of a rope, which thy purpose of 
following this gentleman rendete not unlikdy, I charge thee to • 
find a gallows as far from Cnmnor as thou egnvenienidy ma^est ; . 
and so I comihend you to your saddle." •• 

’Ke master of the horse and his new retainer moimted 
accordingly, ♦leawng the landloijl to conclude his ill-omened 
farewell, t^ himself and at leisure ; and set off together at a 
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rapid paCe, which prevented conversatbn until the ascent of a 
bteep sandy hill permitted th^m to resime it. • 

^re cfftitent^ ’then/'-said wmey to his companion, 
“ fb take court-service V' jf 

“ Ay, worshipful sir, i^ you liSe my temis as well as I like 
yours. 

And what are yout terms demanded Varney, 

“ If I am 10 have a quick eye for my patron’s interest, he 
must have a dull one towards my faults,” said Lainbourne. 

Ay,” said Varney, so they lie not so grossly open that he 
must needs break liis shins over theih.” 

Agreed,” said Lamboume. Next, if^ I run down game, 
I must have the picking of tHh bones.” 

• That is but reason,” replied VamSy, “ so that your betters 
are served 4)efore you.” 

Good,” said Larnboume ; and it only remains to be said, 

if the law and I quarrel, my patron must bear me out, for 
that is a chief point.” 

• ‘‘ Reason again,” said Varney, “if the quarrel hath happened 
in your master’s service.” 

“ For the wage and so forth, I say nothing,” proceeded Lam- 
bourne ; “it is the secret guei^flon that I milst live by.” 

“ Nev^r fear,” said Varney ; “ thou shalt have clothes and 
spending money to ruffle it with the best of thy degree, for 
thou goest to a household where you have gold, as they say, by 
the eye.” • 

“ That jumps all with my humour,” replied Michael Lam- 
boume ; “ and i^ only remains that you tell me my master’s 
nt^e.” 

My name is Master Richard Varney,” answered his com- 
panion. « • 

‘^ut I mean,” said Larnboume, “ the name of the noble lord 
to whese s^jrWce you ore to parefer me.” 

\ “How,«knave, art<thou teo good to call me master?” said 
Varney, hastily ; “ I would have thee Md to others, but not 
Sat^gy to me.” * . 

I crave jyour ^yo^shi^^’s pardon,” said Larnboume ; “ but you 
seemed famiiihr with Anthony Foster, now I am familiar with 
Anthony myself.” ' 

^ Thou art a shrewd knav% I see,” replied »Varhey. Mark 
me— t do indeed propose to introduce thee into % nobleman's 
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household; but it is u|wn my person thou wilt chiefly wait, 
and upon my countenarifce that t^ou wilt depend. I am his 
master of horse—Tliou 'mt soon know hfA nam^it ij one that 
shakes the council and wi«j;J^{he state.” ^ 

“ By this light, a bravesjpell to Sioiyure with,” said Lam- 
bourne> “if a man would discover hidden treasures !” 

“Used wi^h discretion, it may prove so,” replied Vamey ; 

“ but mark — if thou conjure with it at thine own hand, it may 
raise a devil who will tear thee in fragments/' 

“ Enough said,” replied Lamboume ; “ I will not exceed my 
limits.” 

The travellers then resumed the rapid rate of travelling which 
their discourse had i^ter^pted, ^d soon arrived at the Koyal 
Park of Woodstock. T?his ancient possession of the crown 
England was then very different from what it had been when it 
was the residence of the fair Rosamond, and the scene of Henry 
the Second’s secret and illicit amours ; and yet more unlike to 
the scene which it exhibits in the present day, when Blenheim 
House commemorates the victory of Marlborough, and no le^ 
the genius of Vanburgh, though decried in his own time by 
Iversons of taste far inferior to his own. It was, in Elizabeth’s 
time, an ancient mansion in badt repair, which had long ceased 
to be honoured with the royal residence, to the great impoverish- 
ment of the adjacent village. The inhabitants, however, had 
made several petitions to the Queen Ac have the favour of the 
sovereign’s countenance occasionally bestowed vpon them; and 
upon this very business, ostensibly at least, was the noble lord, 
whom we have already introduced to our reaSlers, a visitor at 
Woodstock. ^ 

Vamey and Lamboume galloped without ceremony into the 
courtyard of tlie ancient and dilapidated •mansion, which 
presented on that morning a scene of bustle which- it bad-'nofe 
exhibited for two reigns. * Offlcais of the Earfs^ household, 
liverymen and retainers, went and cam#fwith aU the ii^oknli* 
fracas which attaches Ibo their profeasioti. Tho neigh of horses 
and the baying of hounds wftre heard; for my lordj, in^his 
occupation of tepecting and surveying the manor and demesne, 
waS' of course ^vided with the means of fbUowihg his pteasufe 
in tl^e chase or park, said to have been ^he ehrUest^ «was 
enclosed in England, and wliich^was wdl stocked vdth deer 
that had Wng roamed there unmolestedj Several or the 
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habitaute of the village, in anxioua b^po of a favourable rcstilt 
from this unwonted visit, Ipitered ^ut the courtyard, and 
awaited, the gmt dgIui^s, coming f^h. Their attention was 
excited % the hasty arrival oL JJjlniey, ^ud a murmur ran 
amongst them, ‘‘The EaM*s masfer of the horse!” while they 
hurri^ to bespeak favour by hastily unbonneting, and proffering 
to hold the bridle and stirrup of the favoured rAaikier and his 
attendant. 

“ Stand somewhat aloof, my masters. !” said Varney, haughtily, 
“ and let the domestics do their office.” 

The mortified citizens and peasants fell back at the signal ; 
while Lamboanie, who hac^ his eye upon his superior’s deport- 
ament, repelled the services of those ^'^ho nofferod to assist him, 
with yet more discourtesy — Stand brfck, Jack peasant, with a 
murrain tow you, and let these knave footmen do their duty 1” 
While they gave their nags to the attendants of the house- 
liokl, and walked into the mansion with an air of su{)6riority 
which long practi(ie and consciousness of birth rendered natural 
to Varney, and which Lamboume endeavoured to imitate as 
well as he could, the poor inhabitants of Woodstock whispered 
to each other, “ Well-a-day — God sav# us from all such mis- 
proud princoxes ! An the mister be like the men, why, the 
fiend may take all, and yet have no more than his due.” 

^‘Silence, good neighbours !” said the Bailiff, “keep tongue 
betwixt teeth — we shall know more by and by.— But never will 
a lord come to Woodstock so welcome as bluff old King Harry I 
He would horsewhip a fellow one day with his own royal hand, 
and then fling hfm an handM of silver groats, with his own 
br^ face on them, to ’noint the sore withal.” 

Ay, rest be with him I” echoed tho auditors; “it will be 
long ere this Lady” Elizabeth horsewhip any of us.” 

“tfhere ts*no saying,” answm'ed the Bailiff. Meanwhile, 
patience, ggdd neighbours, and let us comfort ourselves by 
IjJvinlang tl»t we desei^e auchinotice at her Grace^s hands.” 

Meanwhile, Varney, closely followed^ h} bis new dependant, 
• niadfe bis^way to the hall, wherS men of more note and oonse- 
. queSe thwi those left ift the courtyard awaited Jfehe appearance 
0 $ the fiaii, whb as yet kept his chambef* AU paid court to 
Varney,* with more or®lesa defi^-encc, as suited their own rank, 
orttouigwy of the busine^ which teught them to his lord’s 
leve^. To th^ general question of, ^‘When comes my lord 
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forth, Master Varney 1*'phe gave brief answers, as, ‘‘‘See you 
not my boots? I am Ust retupied from Oxford, and know 
nothing of it,” and the Itte, untd tho same query was jeit in a 
higher tone by a jjerson^^^ of more importance. will ♦in- 
quire of the chamWlain, Thomas Oopely,” was the reply. 
The chamberlain, distinguished by his silver key, answered, 
that the Eari only awaited Master Varney’s return to come 
down, hut that he would first speak with him in his private 
chamber. Varney, therefore, bowed to the company, and took 
leave, to enter his lord’s 
There was a murmu 
minutes, and was ^at length hushtd by the opening of the 
lolding doors at the uppei;iend of the apa^ment, through which 
the Earl made his entraice, marshalled by his chamberlain and 
the steward of his family, and followed by Richard Varney. 
In his noble mien and princely featiu-es, men read nothing of 
that insolence which was practised by his dependants, ^is 
courtesies were, indeed, measured by the rank of those to whom 
they were addressed, but even the meanest ^person present had 
a shai’e of his gracious notice. The inquiries which he made 
respecting the conditioii of the manor, of the Queen’s rights 
there, and of the Advantages aij^d disadvantages which might 
attend her occasional residence at the royal seat of W/)odstock, 
seemed to show that he had naost earnestly investigated the 
matter of the petition of the inhabitants, and with a desire to 
forward the interest of the place. 

** Now, the Lord love his noble countenance,” said the Bailiff, 
who had thrust himself into the presence-chamber ] “ he looks 
somewhat pale. I waiTont him he hath spent the whole night 
in perusing our memorial Master Toughyarn, who tqpk %ix 
months to draw it up, said it would take a week to understand 
it ; and see if the E^l hath not knocked the mairrew outmf it 
in twenty-fout hours,” ^ ^ ^ « 

The Earl then ^uainted them thati^he shoiddnnove theif* 
sovereign to honour Woodstock occasionally vdth her residence 
during her royal progresses, that the town and its vi^ity 
might derive,^ from her countenance* and* fovout,# the Samn 
advantages as from those of her predecessors. ^‘Meanwhile he 
r^oiced to be the expounder of her graciofts pleasure, in assttriog 
them that, for the increase of trade, and encnuragemmit of the 


ajpartment. 

r^of expectation which lasted a few 
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worthy burgesses of Woodstock, her majesty was minded to 
erect the town into a Staple % wool. 

This^o^ttl intellig^nootwas ceceiv^i with the acclamations 
no^only oi the better sort who T^^r^^mmitted to the audience- 
chamber^ but of the commons who awaited without. 

The freedom of the corporation was presented to the Earl 
upon knee by the magistrates of the placer togethei^ith a purse 
of gold pieces, which the Earl handed to'Vamey, who, on bis 
part, gave a share to Lamboume, as the most acceptable earnest 
of his new scr^ce. 

The Efl^l and hia retinue took horle soon after, to return to 
court, accompanied by the #houts of the inhabitants of Wood- 
stock, who made the old oaks ring witj;i reechoing, ** Long live 
Q^ieen Elizabeth, and the noble EaA of Leicester !’* The 
urbanity and courtesy of the Earl even threw a gleam of popu- 
larity over his‘ attendants, as their haughty deportment had 
formerly obscured that of their master ; and men shouted, 
Long life to the Earl, and to his gallant followers !” as 
Varney and Jjamboume, each in his rank, rode proudly through 
tlie streets of Woodstock. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH, 

Uo^t — I will lear yon, Master J'enton j 
And f will, at least, keep your couhspI. 

Merby Wives of Windsor. 

Tr b^mes necessary to return to the detail of those circum- 
stanc^B^which accompanied, and indeed* occaaioned, the sudden 
disai>p€^qpc0 of Tr^ilian from the sign of the Black Bear at 
Cumtior. will be recollected that this gentleman, after his 
reneotmtev with Vamcty^ had tetumad to Giles Gosling^s cam« 
wh^e he shut himself yp in his own chamber, demanded 
and pap^, a»d announced hiil puipose to remain 
private for the day : in the evening he appear^ again in the 
publiSTroom^ where JIdicliaet Lamboumd, who had ^en on the 
wsteh for him, ^igreeaWy to his engagement to Varney, endea- 
rou]re4 to tenew his ^oquaintanee with him, and hoped he 
retained no unfriendly recollect^n of the part he had teken in 
the scifflSe. * 

VOL.. XII. • H « 
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But TreBsilian repelled his advances firmly, thoHgh with 
civility — Master Lamtoume,” e^id he, I trust I have recoio* 
pensed to your pleasur^ the time ^you have< wasted on me. 
Under the show of wild V^Ju^tness which you exhibit, I kEow 
you have sense enbugh to understand me, when I say frankly, 
that the object of our temporary acquaintance having been 
accomplished^ we must be strangers to each other in future.” 

“ Foto/” said Laftiboume, twirling his whiskers with one 
hand, and grasping the hilt of his weapon with the other ; if 
I thought that this usage was meaut to insult me ” 

“ You would bear it WiHi discretion, doubtless,” interrupted 
TressUian, “as you must do at an^: rate. You know too well 
the distance that is feet'vjixt us, to require me to explain myself 
farther — Good evening^ 

So saying, he turned his back upon his former^ companion, 
and entered into discourse with the landlord. Michael Lam- 
boume felt strongly disposed to bully ; but his wrath died away 
in a few incoherent oaths and ejaculations, and he sank unre- 
sistingly under the ascendency which superior spirits posse 38 
over persons of his habits and description. He remained 
moody and silent in a (Comer of the apartment, paying the most 
marked attention io every moti(;\a of his late companion, against 
whom he began now to nourish a quarrel on bis owp account, 
which he trusted to avenge by the execution of his new master 
Varney’s directions. The hour of,, supper arrived, and was 
followed by that of repose, when Trl^ilian, like others, retired 
to his sleeping apartment. 

He had not b^n in bed long, when the train of sad reveries, 
which supplied the place of rest in his disturbed mind^ was 
suddenly interrupted by the jar of a door on its binges, ahd a 
light was seen to dimmer in the apartment Tres^ian, who 
was as brave as steel, sprang fh^m his b^ fit alarm, 
and had laid hand upom his ^ord, when he •was pjevmM 
f^om drawing it^ by a roice whifh said^ “ Be not fpo with 

your rapier. Master TressiUan— It is I, your host, (Jifes 
Gosling.” , « 

At the same time, unshroudlng the darl( lanten^ whi<^]9l had 
hitherto onlyWitted an indistinct glimmer^ the goodly aapeot 
and figure of the landlord of the Black ]foar wae visibly pro^ 
fm%aA to his astonished guest 

^^Wha^ mummery is this, Wnc hostV**said TreseOian . 
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have yen supped as jollily as last night, and so mistaken your 
chamber? or is midnight a time for jnasquerading it in your 
guest’s Jodgiag?*” * * , * // 

Mas^&r Tressilian,” replied flii^ host, ** I know my place 
and my time as well as e’er a meny landlord in England. But 
here has been my hang-dog kinsman watching you as close as 
ever oat watched a mouse ; and here have you,<on the other 
hand, quarrelled and fought either with him or with some other 
prison, and I fear that danger will come of it.” 

“Oo to,*thou art but a fool, man,” said Tressiliaa; ^‘thy 
kinsman is beneath my resentment ; besides, why shouldst 
thou think I had quarrelled with any one whomsoever?” 

‘‘ Oh ! sir,” replied the innkeeper, “ th^re was a red spot on 
thy very cheek-bone, which boded of A late brawl, as sure as 
the conjumition of Mars and Saturn threatens misfortune — and 
when you returned, the buckles of your girdle were brought 
forward, and your step was quick and hasty, and all things 
showed your hand and your hilt had been lately acquainted.” 

• Weil, good mine host, if I have been obliged to draw my 

sword,” said Tressilian, ** why should such a circumstance fetch 
thee out of thy warm bed at this time* of night? Thou seest 
the mischief is all over.” ^ • 

Undgr favour, that is what I doubt, Anthony Foster is a 
dangerous man, defended by strong court patronage, which 
hath borne him out in ^matters of very deep concernment. 
And then, my kjpsman—why, I have told you what he is ; and 
if these two old cronies have made up their old acquaintance, 
I would not, my Worshipful guest, that it should be at thy cost. 
I mmise you, Mike iWbouine has been making very parti- 
cuSur inquiries at mine hostler, when and which way you ride. 
Now, I ’^uld htwvo you think, whether you may not have done 
or said somsijitmg for which you may be waylaid, azul taken at 
diaadvaatagev^ • * 

* ^ Thou qft an honesi man, Jnine host,” said Tressilian, after 
a miotneut’s ocmsideration, “ and 1 will deal frankly with' thee. 

. If these men’s malioe is directed^against me — as, I deny not but 
. H because they are the agents of a more powerful 

vil)^ than ihsmselvea.’^ * 

“ You mean Mastee Richard Varney, do you not?” wiid the 
landlord ; “ be waa at Oumnjr Place yesterday, and qame not 
thither so inifate but what he was espied by one whp told me.” 
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I uusan the same, miae hosi^’ • 

Then, for God’s sako^ woTsJ^ipful Master Tressilian,^ 
honest Gosling, “look to^youi^islh This Varney is the 
protector and patron of A’ltjfony JFoater, who holds linder him, 
and by his favour/ s<nne leafee of yonider mansion and the parfc 
Vsffney got a large grant of the lands of the Abbacy of Abing- 
don, and Ournnor Place amongst othersj from his master, the 
Earl of Leicester. Men say he can do everything with him, 
though I hold the Earl too good a nobleman to employ him «9s 
some men talk of.-^And then the Earl can do anything (that 
is, anjrthing right or fittiAg) with the Queen, God bless her, so 
you see what an enemy you have miule to yours^f.” 

“ Well — it is done, an^ I cannot help it/’ answered Treasilian. 
“ Uds precious, but h must be hel^ in some manner/’ sa^ 
the host. “ Richard Varney — ^why, what between his influence 
with my lord, and his pretending to so many old and vexatious 
claims in right’ of the Abbot here, men fear almost to mentioti 
his name, much more to set themselves against his practices. 
You may judge by our discourses the last night. Men saitl 
their pleasure of Tony Foster, bat not a word of Richard Varney, 
though all men judge him to be at the bottom of yonder mystery 
about the pretty \tench. But perhaps you know more of that 
matter than I do, for women, though they wear not avoids, are 
occasion for many a blade’s exchanging a sheath of neat^a leather 
for one of flesh and blood.” o 

“ I do indeed kno^ more of that poor unfortunate lady than 
thou dost, ray friendly host; and so bankrupt am I, at this 
moment, of friends and advice, that I vdir wDlingly make a 
counsellor of thee, and tell thee the whole history, the rajjjier 
that I have a favour to ai^ when my tale is ended/^ ^ o 
“ Good Master Tresdlian/^ said the landlord, ^ 

poor innfceeper, ii^itle able to adjust or coutiaal afloh a guest m 
yourself. But ae sure as J havcivisen decently attoye thoAvorld, 
by giidng good mes^ure and reaspnable <9hai^, I w an hotie^t 
man ; msi as saoh,ll 1 may not be to aiiali^ yoo^ i am at 
least not capnjple ta abuse your oonfldenoe. Say away, tbefe- 
as confidejatly as if jon spoko tk yoigft 
far at leaf=it bb certain, that my cnriosilyM^#oai^I"WiU not ims 
that which belongs to my ealling-^is (joined to a reasonable 
degree of (Useretdom^ , - ^ 

I dou^d it not. mine host/’ answered ^vessSiaii ; and While 
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his auditor remai'ried in anxious eiLpeestatioa, he meditated fox 
an {kstant hc^w he should comijieaoe hislnarrauve. “ My tale/' 
he at leiigtb said; to t)e*(j)iiite intellipfible, must begin at some 
dist&noe b»ck*-^You have h^d (yJLi]^ battle of Stoke, my good 
host, and perhaps of old Sit Roger Robsart, who, in tlmt battle, 
valiantly took part with Henry VII.,. the Quin’s grandiather, 
and routed the Earl of Lincoln^ Lord Geraldin and Ms wild Irish, 
and the Flemings whom the Duchess of Burgundy had sent over, 
in«the quarrel of Lambert Simnel 1” 

I remember both one and the other/* said Giles Gosling, 
“ it is sung of a doasen times a^week bn my dle-bench below.— - 
Sir Roger RobsOrt of Deaon — Oh, ay,-^’jti8 him of whom 
minstrels sing to this hour,— ^ • 

* Re wa$ the flower of Stoko’s red field, 

* Wlien Martm Swart on gi ound lay sWn ; 

In raging rout he never reel’d, 

{ But like a rock did fcrra reinaia.' * 

and then there w^is Martin Swart I have heard my grand- 
father talk of, and of the jolly Almains whom he commanded, 
with their slashed doublets and quaint hose, all frounced with 
ribbons above the nether stocks. Hero's* a s^g goes of Martin 
Swart, too, an I had but memofy for it : — 

* Martm Swai-t and his men, 

Sadc^e them, saddle them ; 

Martin Swart and bis men, 

• * ^ddie them well. 

Trtiey good mihe host— the day was long talked of ; but if 
ym^slng so loud, you Will awake more listeners than I care to 
(jonrmi^ donftd^ee unto.'^ 

orate pardon, iny worshipful guest/* said mine host, I 
was oblivious, • When on old song comes acroiSs us merry old 
fcrfighte of t^^pigot, it rtuu^ anray with our discretion.*' 

' , W^, niine host$ my gfauifether, like some other Cornish 
men; kept a warm affection to the House Of Yotk, cUid espoused 

^ sotnelhih^ sldihib, Occurs hi a hnik hiiUad, ofr po^m, on tiddden 

m \n$k^ Hei^ w^ rn, as, isos, sver 
t of »onS w^iy oeemv in an old. play (by dkeltonj, wh#ro tiie 

ainger buMts-^ ^ 

• ** GbhfteoittiV I can botk feoubter athl ktittdk 

Of IfArtin Swan «Xl hi» m^ry men.^ 
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th« quaiTel of this Siinnel, aasumhig the title of* Eari ot 
'Warwick, as the oountjl afterwai^is, in great numbers, counter 
uanced the cause of Per^u Warb^k,. oaMing himself ^the Duke 
of York, My gr^dsire joined Simnel’s standard, and itaa 
taken fighting dea^rately al Stoke, Where most of the leaders 
of i^at unhappy army were slain in their harness. The good 
knight to wBom he rendered himself, Sir Koger Robsart, pro- 
tected him ftom the immediate vengeance of the King, and 
dismissed him without ransom. But he was unable to guard 
him from other penalties of his rashness, being the. heavy fines 
by which he was impoverished, according to Henry's mode of 
weakening his eiieqaies. The goodrknight did what he might 
to mitigate the distresses * of my ancestor ; and their friendship 
became so strict, that Iny father was bred up as the sworn 
brother and intimate of the present Sir Hugh Robsart, the 
only son of Sir Roger, and the heir of his honest and generous, 
and hospitable temper, though not equal to him in martial 
achievements.” 

“ I have heard of good Sir Hugh Robsart,” interrupted tile 
host, ** many a time and oft. His huntsman and sworn servant, 
Will Badger, hath speken of him an hundred timoa in this 
very house — a jo\^l knight hcj is, and bath loved hospitality 
and open housekeeping more than the present fashion, which 
lays as much gold lace on the seams of a doublet as would feed 
a dozen of tall fellows with beef and ?le for a twelvemonth, and 
let them have their evening at the ale-house once Orweek, to do 
good to the publican,” 

If you have seen Will Badger, mine host,” said TressiHan, 
you have heard enough of Sir Hugh Robsart ; and there^re 
I will but say, that the hospitality you boast of hsdJi , proved 
somewhat detrimentfd to the estate of his family,! which is 
perhaps of the less consequence, as he has but one daughter to 
whom to bequeath it. Md faem^ begins my share in the tale. 
Upon my father's death, now several years since, the good Sjr 
Hugh would willingly have rmwle me hfe constant companion. 
There was a tpne, however, atP which I felt kind kn^ht’s 
excessive love fm* field*sports detained im from urtudieS) 
which i tmghi have profited more j but I otSSafted to regret tlte 
leisure which gratitude and hereditary Mekdiddp compelled me 
to biretow on these rural avocations. The exquisite beauty of 
Mistress Amy Robsart, as she grew up from diii^ood to woman, 
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(^d nol^ ^cape one whom circumstanoee obliged to be so con- 
stantly in her company— I lov.ed her, M short, my host, and her 
fother aa^ it.” ^ • • . • ^ 

And crossed your true loves%na»^ doubt 1” said mine host j 
“ it is the way in all sudi cases ; and I j&dge it must have 
been so in your instance, from the heavy sigh you uttered even 
now.” e 

“ The ease was different, mine host. My suit was highly 
approved by the generous Sir Hugh Boliart— it was hjs 
daughter who was cold to my passion.” 

“ ^e was the more dangerous enbmy of the two,” said the 
innkeeper. “ I fear your suit proved a cold one,” 

She yielded me her este^,” sai<l,, Tr^ilian, “ and seemed 
ifbt unwilling that I should hope it mifeht ripen into a warmer 
passion. There was a contracst of future marriage executed 
betwixt us upon her father’s intercession ; but to comply with 
her‘ anxious request, the execution was deferred for a twelve- 
month. During this period, Eichard Varney appeared in the 
dbuntry, and, avmling himself of some distant family connection 
with Sir Hugh Kobsart, spent much of his time in hS company, 
until, at length, he almost lived in the fiunily.” 

That could bode no good tp the place h8 honoured with his 
residence^” said Gosling. 

No, by the rood !” replied Tressilian, Misunderstanding 
and misery followed his presence, yet so strangely, that I am at 
this moment at a loss to trace the gradations of their encroach- 
ment upon a family, which had, till then, been so happy. For 
a time Amy Robslul; received the attentions of this man Varney 
wi|h the indifference attached to common courtesies ; then fol- 
lowed «a period in which she seemed to regard him with dislike, 
and Cveik with disgust ; and then an extraordinwy species of 
coniftction af^jeared to grow up betwixt them. Vamey dropped 
those airs phpretension andsgallantry which had marked his 
■former approaches ; a»d Amy, on the other liand, seemed to 
renounce the ill-disguised disgust with which she had regarded 
the^i^ They seemed to have more of privacy, and confidence 
together, than I fidly liked ; and 1 suspected that they met in 
t^yate, wherer^there was l^s restraint than id our presence, 
Maiiy circumstances, which I noticed but little at the tiine-^ 
for t deemed her heart as oppn as her angcMc countenance- 
have since arisen on my memory, to convince me of tj;ieir private 
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But I ^eed uot detail th^m^the faot 
for^ itileIC She yeuinhed from, her father’s hcm^^Yw^ 
disappeared at the same time-»aBd,thi^‘vejy day I 
her fri the character of hii^ahuaotir^ liring in the hou^e xaf diis 
sordid dependaut Foster, ana visited •fey hto, muffled, and by a 
secret entrance.” 

^‘And th», then, is the cause of your quarrel? Mothinks, 
you flheuld have been sure that the fair lady either desired or 
d^rved your interfereixce*” , t 

“Mine host,” answered Tjheaniliai^ ‘‘lUy father, such I Kiust 
ever consider Sir Hugh Rdbsart, sits at home struggling with his 
grief, or, if so far recovered, vainly attempting to drown, in the 
practice of his field^port^, the recollection that he had once a 
daughter— a reoollectioil' which ever and anoa breaks from him 
under circumstances the most pathetic. I could not broc^ the 
idea that he should live in misery, and Amy in guilt j and I 
endfta\"Oured to seek hcjr out, with the hope of inducing her to 
return to her family. I have found her> and when I have 
either, succeeded, in my attempt, or have found it altogethoc 
unavailingf it is my purpose to embark for the Virginia 
voyage.” 

“ Be not so rasht good sir*” replied Giles Gosling, “ and east 
not yourself away because a woman — to be brief — is a woman, 
and changes her lovers hke her suit oi' ribands, with no better 
reason than mere fantasy. And qre we probe this matter 
farther, let me ask you what citcumstanccs of suspicion directed 
you so truly to this lady’s residence, or rather to her place of 
concealment ?” 

“ The last is the better chosen word,; mine host,” anew^^ 
Tressilian ; “and touching your question^ the knowledge &t 
Vomey held large grants of the demcBues formerly belonging to 
the monks of Abingdon, directed me to this neighbourhood^^^ and 
your nephew’s visit to his old comsade. Poster gave^e the means 
of conviction on tha subject.” r «f ♦ 

“And ^vhat is now your pmrpose, worthy sir 1-^ excuse^ my 
freedom in askipg the queetionw brotwily.” , / ^ 

“ I purpose, mihft ho^” said TreBsiKaU) t to renew tfigT visit . 
to the place df her residence.* to-morrow, and ‘to seek a more 
detailed communication with her tlmh J ha\w bad to-day* 
must indeed be wdUdy changed from what^ she onco wm if »y 
words maks no impression upon W” . . v 
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♦MJndtr your favour, Master Tjeesilum/’ $aid the kudiord, 
you oao fdldMT ao^euch course. The kidy^ if I undoratand 
hoe alreO^ lejeeted ymj» kterfermcfe iu ^e ukttfer/’ 

It is too true,” said Tres’yUan j “ I caunot deny it.’* 
Then many, by wha^ right or interesl do you ^process a 
compulsory int^reuce her mclination, dif^racefid u it 
may bo to herseif and to her parents ? U^ess «ay judgment 
gulls me, those under whose protection she has thrown herself, 
^wmld have small hesitation to r^ect your interkrenoe, even if 
it were that of a father or broths ; but as a discarded kver, 
you expose yourself to be repelled wifii the strong hand, as well 
as with scorm You caui^apply to no magistrate for aid or 
countenance; and you are huntingi^ tlWfore, a shadow in 
water, and will only (excuse my plaidness) come by ducking 
and danger, in attempting to catch it.” 

‘‘I will appeal to the Earl (rf Leicester,” said Tressilian, 
“against the infamy of his kvourite.- — He courts the severe 
and strict sect of puritians— He dare not, fes: the sake of his own 
dioraoter, refuse my appeal, even although he were destitute of 
the principles of Jionour and nobleness, with which fame invests 
him. Or I will appeal to the Queen herself.” 

“ Should Leicester,” said tlm landlord, “t)e disposed to pro- 
tect his d^P^iidaut (as indeed ne is said to be very oonfidontial 
with VameyX the appeal to the Queen may bring them both 
to reason. Her Majesty jp strict in such matters, and (if it be 
not treaacu to speak it) will rather, it is said, pardon a dozen 
courtiers (or falling in love with herself, than one for giving 
pref^ence to another woman. Coragio, then, my brave guest ! 
for^if thou layest a petition from Sir Hugh at the foot of the 
thwDBie^ bucklered by the story of thine own wrongs, the favourite 
eaaA dar^ as soon leap into the Thames at the fullest and 
deepest, as coffer to protect Varney in a cause of this nature. 
But to do with any chaiace of success, you naft^t go formally 
ip work; aiSd, withoutiwstaying here to tilt with master of 
kwe to a foivy oourunllor, and expose ytrurself to the d^ger 
• of his (samoradeea, you shouhi Hiie you to DeyonShiio, get a 
. uptfor Mt Hugh Robsart, and make as many 

friends a» ypu sUn to forward your interest at court/^ 

have spoked mine host,” said Tressilian. And 
I uriB your eijvioe; agd leave you to-moirow early.”' 

“}(ay, leave me toii%ht, sir, before to-mmVow opmes,” said 
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the landlord. never prayed for a guest’s arrival more 
eagerly tlian 1 do to have you. safely gone. My kinsman’s 
destiny is most like to be hanged for «(toiethiwg, but \ would 
not that the cause were tl^e*murder of an honoured guest*of 
mine ‘ Better ride safe in the darl?,’ says the proverb, * than 
in daylight with a cut-throat at your elbow.’ Come, sir, I move 
you for your awn safety Your horse and all is ready, and here 
is your score.” 

It is somewhat under a noble,” said Tressilian, giving one 
to the host ; “ give the balance to pretty Cicely, your daughter, 
and the servants of the hofise.” 

They shall taste of your bounty, sir,” said Gosling, ** and 
you should taste of my diiughter's lips in grateful acknowledg- 
ment, but at this hour she cannot grace the porch to greet your 
departure.” • 

“ Do not trust your daughter too far with your guests, my 
good landlord,” said Tressilian. 

“ Oh, sir, we will keep measure ; but I wonder not that you 
are jealous of them all. — May I crave to know with what aspe<Jt 
the fair lady at the Place yesterday received you V’ 

“ I own,” said Tressilian, ‘‘ it was angry as well as confused, 
and affords me Jittle hope that jshe is yet awakened from hei 
unhappy delusion.” * 

** In that case, sir, I see not why you should play the cham- 
pion of a wench, that will none of youf and incur the resentment 
of a favourite’s favourite* as dangerous a monster as ever a 
knight adventurer encountered in the old story '^books.” 

‘‘You do me wrong iu the supposition, inine host — gross 
wrong,” said Tressilian; “I do not desire that Amy should 
ever turn thought upon me more. Let me but see her r^tored 
to her father, and aU I have to do in Europe*— perh^ in the 
world — is over and ended,” . • ® 

“ A wiser resolution weire to drink a cup of sai;l|, and forget 
her,” said the landlord. “ But iivc-an^twonty and fifty loojr 
on those matters different eyes, especially when one case 
of peepers is set in the skull df a young gallant, and the other 
in that of an old publican. I pity yoh, ’nrissilia^ but 

I see not how *1 can tdd you in the matter.” •• 

“Only thus far, mine host,” replied •Tressilian — ^“Ke^p ;» 
watc^ on the motions of those at the Place* which thou canst 
easily leara without suspidem, as all men’s news iiy to the ide- 
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l)ench ; and be pleased to oommunioate the tidings in writing 
to such person, and to no other, who shall bring you this ring 
as a special token — lo0k-aii it— ^it is of value, and I will freely 
bestow it on you.’* 

‘‘Bay, sir,” said the landlord, “I desire no recompense — 
but it seems an unadvised course in me, being in a public line, 
to connect myself in a‘ matter of this dark and pesdlous nature. 
I have no interest in it.” 

• “ You, and every father in the land who would have his 
daughter released from the snares of shame, and sin, and misery, 
have an interest deeper than aught d[)ncermng earth only could 
create.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the host, “ these brave words ; and I do 
pity from my soul the frank-hearte(i ‘bid gentleman who has 
minished bis estate in good housekeeping for the honour of his 
country, and now has his daughter, who should be the stay of 
his age, and so forth, whisked up by such a kite as this Varney. 
And though your part in the matter is somewhat of the wildest, 
fet I will e’en be a madcap for company, and help you in your 
honest attempt to get back the good man’s child, so far as being 
your faithful intelligencer can serve. Amd as I shall be true to 
you, I pray you to be trusty t(j me, and ked{) my secret ; for it 
were bad for the custom of the Black Bear should it be said 
the bear- warder interfered in such matters. Varney has interest 
enough with the justices #to dismount my noble emblem from 
the post on whish he swings so gallantly, to call in my license, 
and ruin me from garret to cellar.” 

“ Da not doubf my secrecy, mine host,” said Tressilian j “ I 
wijl retain, besides, the deep^ sense of thy service, and of the 
rifii: dost run— -remember the ring is my sure token, — And 

now, fimawell — fer it was thy wise advice that I should tarry 
here^as shoft,a time as may be.” 

‘‘ FoUow^nde, then, Sir Guost,” sa^ the landlord, “ end tread 
*%s gently as if eggs wese under your foot instead of deal boards. 
— No one must Imow when or how you (teparted.” 

* th6 aid of his dark lantern he conducted Tressilian, as 
. soon m he«had made himself ready for his journey, through a 
long intricacy df passages, which opened to an outer court, and 
froip thence to a ren0)te stable, where he had already placed 
his guest’s horse. He then iiided him to fa 0 i;en on the saddle 
tim small ponmantle which contained his necessarite^, opened a 
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poatem**door, and with a hearty shake of the hand, a4d«a reiier- 
aticm hia promise to attend to what went on at Oumnor Place, 
he diemissed Ids guest to his solitary joureej. • 


CfHAPTEE NINTa 

Far in the lanri a lonely hat h^ found, 

No tonant veutailed Ob t&e toiwholetoifte gi^Tind»; 

HdM eraokes hia Arge, he hares his sinewy wro, 

And early strokes the soundiijif anvil warm ; 

Around hfts shop the steely sparkles flew, 

As for the stlsecj le shaped the bending fehoe, 

GAfs Tttivu. • 

* 

As it wm deemed proper by the traveller himself, as well as 
by Giles Gosling, that Tressilian should avoid being seen in the 
neighbourhood of Oumnor by those whom accident might make 
early risers* the landlord had given liim a route, oonarsting of 
Vfuious b 3 rway 8 and lanes, which he was to follow in succession, 
and which, all the turi^s and short-cuts duly observed, Wixs to 
conduct him to the*p^blic road Marlborough. 

But, like counsel of every other kind, this species of .direction 
is much more easily given than Mowed; and what betwixt 
the intricacy of the way, the darkitessi of the night, Tressilian’s 
ignorance of the country, and the sad and perj^exing thoughts 
with which he had to contend, his journey proceeded so slowly, 
tliat morning found him only in the vale of Whitehorse, memor- 
able for the defeat of the Danes in former days, with his hofse 
deprived of a forefoot shoe, an accident which threatened to put 
a st<^ io his journey, by laming the animal The re8i4ence of a 
smith was his first object of inquiry, in which ho Received Uttle 
satisfaction from the dulnesi or sulienness of one oMwo peasants, 
early bound for their labour, wl^o gav% brief amfiiindifierent- 
answers to his questionB on the subject, Anxious, at length, 
that tha paftnCij of his journey f^hould suffer as little as possible 
from the uxtfoi^nate accident, Treadlieii dismouutid, angled 
bis horse in the direction of a little hamlet, where be hoped 
eitheir to had or hear tidings uf such an ai^cer as he now 
wantW. Through a deep and muddy ian^, he at length waded 
on to the wldch proved omy aH’ assemblage of five or six 
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raiwabk huts, about the doors of which, one or two persona, 
whose appearance seemed os i*ude as that of their dwellings, were 
beginning the toils of«tbe,day.« One cottage, however, seemed 
of* rather superior aspect, and tlfo old dame, who was sweeping 
her threshold, appeared something less nide fhan her neighbours. 
To her Tressilian addressed the oft-repeated question, whether 
there was a smith in this neighbourhoc^, or any p^ace wJier© he 
could refresh his horse ? The dame looked him in the face with 
a* peculiar expression, aa she replied, ‘‘ Smith 1 ay, truly is there 
a smith — ^wjiat wouldst ha* wi* un, mon 

To shoe my horse, good dame,'* Answered Treaalian ; ‘^you 
may see that he has thro wit a forefoot shoe.*’ 

‘^Master Holiday]*’ exclaimed th^da^ne, without returning 
any direct Miswer — Master Herasmus Holiday, come and speak 
to mon, and please you,” 

“ F(M;ete hnguis” answered a voice from within ; “ I cannot 
now eome forth, Giammer Sludge, being in the very sweetest Ijit 
of my morning studies.” 

• “ Nay, but, good now, Master Holiday, cmne ye out, do ye — 
Here’s a mon would to Wayland Smith, and I caxe not to show 
him way to devil — his horse hath cast shoe.” 

Quid mihi cim cabal lo f ” replied the msfo of learning from 
within ; “ I think there is but one wise man in the hundred, 
and they cannot shoe a horse without him !” 

And forth came the hqpest pedagogue, for such his dress be- 
spoke him. A J.ong, loan, shambling, stooping figure waa sur- 
mounted by a head tliatched with lank black hair somewhat in- 
clining to grey. His features had the cast of habitual authority, 
wlycb I suppose Dionysius carried with him from the throne to 
the schoolm^ter’s pulpit, and bequeathed as a legsu^ to all of 
tiie 8mn% profesajon. A black buoknun cassock was gathered 
at his middlQ with a belt, at which hung, instead of knife or 
weagioA, a goodly leathern p|m-and*ink-^ease, Hia ferula was 
ntuck on the othar sidc^ like ^arleqnin’a yrooden sword ; and ho 
in his hand the tattered volumer whieh he had been 
bu^ perusing. • 

dn seeing a per^ ofr Trttsilian’s appearance, which he was 
better able to •estimate than- the eountiy folks Tiad be^n, the 
schoolmaster unbonneted, and accosted him with iSa/ve, domiiu, 
liissffmai fjCtUncm f • 

Tpp^lion rouptered his kamiag to reply, Imq^ LaUnA 
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hoflid pemtm igna/rus^ venia domine ervditusimey vmtamifim 
hhmtiAJLs loquor.** 

The Latin reply had upon the scho^laaster d;he effe(;fc which 
the mason’s sign is said to produce on the brethren of fne trowel. 
He was at once intiere>sted in the leanied traveller, listened with 
gravity to his story of a tired horse and a lost shoe, and then 
replied with<» solemnity, “ It may appear a simple thing, most 
worshipful, to reply to you that there dwells, within a brief 
mile of these tuguria, the best faher ferrarius, the most accom- 
plished blacksmith that ever nailed iron upon horse. Now, 
were I to say so, I warraitt me you would think yourself cowpos 
voti, or, as the vul^r have it, a made man.” 

“ I should at least^’ s^d Tressilian, have a direct answer to 
a plain question, which seems difficult to be obtained in this 
country.” 

It is a mere sending of a sinful soul to the evil un,” said 
the old woman, ‘‘the sending a living creature to Wayland 
Smith.” 

“Peace, Gammer Sludge!” said the pedagogue; **pmua 
i}€rha, Gammer Sludge ; look to the furmity, Gammer Sludge ; 
ewetur jentacuhim^ Gammer Sludge ; this gentleman is none 
of thy gossips.” ‘Then turning^ to Tressilian, he resumed his 
lofty tone, “ And so, most worshipful, you would really think 
yourself felix bis terque^ should I point out to you the dwelling 
of this same smith 1” , 

“ Sir,” replied Tressilian, “ I should in that case have all 
that I want at present — a hors© fit to carry me forward-~out 
of hearing of your learning.” The last words he muttered to 
himself. 

“0 cceca men# v(wrt4jdium V' said the learned man; “well 
was it sung by Junius Juvenalis, ^nwmivihm mtudita 
maUgnu r , « 

“Learned Magistcar,” said Tressilian, “your erudition so 
greatly exceeds my poor intellectual ?apacify, that you must 
excuse my seeking elsewhere for information which I can better 
understand.” « 

“There again now,” replied the pedagogue, “Iiow Fondly 
you fly from him tiiat would instruct you 1 Truly, said Quin- 
tilian'^^ — ^ « 

“I pray, 8ir,4et Quintilian be for the present, and answer^ 
in a word and iU English, if your learning can condescend so far, 
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whether ^here is any place here where I can have opportunity to 
refresh my horse, until I can have him shod?” 

Thus much courtesy^ shf/’ said the schoolmaster, ‘‘ I can 
re^^di1y*r«nder you, that although there is in this poor hamlet 
( nosUo* pau'pera regm ) nQ regular hospitinfn^ as my namesake 
Erasmus caUeth it, yet, forasmuch as you are somewhat embued, 
or at least tinged as it were, with good letters, I will use my 
interest with the good woman of the house to accommodate 
yon with a platter of furmity — an wholesome food, for which 
t have found no Latin phrase — ^your horse shall liave a share 
of the cow-fiouse, with a bottle of sweet liay, in which the goo<i 
woman Sludge so much abounds, that it may be said of her cow, 
fmiium Ihobet in cornu ; and if it please ^3u to bestow on me 
tlie pleasure of your company, the bafiquet shall cost you ne 
eemissem quidetn, so much is Gammer Sludge bound to me for 
the pains f have bestowed on the top and bottom of her hopeful 
heir Dickie, whom I have painfully made to travel t)irough the 
accidence,” 

^ “ Now, God yield ye for it, Mr. Herasmus,” said the good 
Gammer, and grant that little Dickie may bo the better for 
his accident ! — and for the rest, if the jgentleraan list to stay^ 
breakfast shall be on the board in the wringing of a dishclout ; 
and for horse-meat, and man’s* meat, 1 bear no such base mind 
as to asli a penny.” 

Considering the state^ of his horse, Tressilian, upon the 
whole, saw no ^jetter course than to accept the invitation thus 
learnedly made and hospitably confirmed, and take chance 
that when the good ped^ogue had exhausted every topic of 
conversation, he might possibly condescend to tell him where 
hej could find the smith they spoke of. He entered the hut 
accordSn^ly, and .sat down with the learned Magister Erasmus 
Holj^y, partook of his furmity, and listened to his learned 
account of hunself for a goo^ half-hour, ere he could get him 
.to talk any othy topi^ The reader will readily excuse 
$ur accompanying this man of learning into all the det^ with 
which he &vour^ Tressilian, of«vhich the following sketch may 
suflSfie. . ^ • 

He was bqpn at Hogsnorton, where, according to popular 
saying, the pigs play upon the organ; a proverb which he 
interpreted allegoric^y, as having reference to the herd of 
Epicurus, of which litter Horace confessed himsey* a norker. 
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Hie name of Erasmus, lie derived partly from his father having 
been the sou of a renowned washerwoman, who had held that 
great scholar in clean linen all *the )vhilo he vrm at Ox/ord ; a 
task of some difficulty, as he ;}»ras only possessed of tWo shirts, 
the one,” as she expressed herself, ^‘<ito wash the other.” The 
vestiges of one of these ccmiciw, as Master Holiday boasted, 
were still in bis possession, having fortunately been detained by 
his grandmother to cover the balance of her bill. But he 
thought there was A still higher and overruling cause for hjs 
having had the name of Erasmus conferred on l^im, namely, 
the secret presentiment of ‘his mother’s mind, that, in the babe 
to be christened, was a hidden genius, which should one day 
lead him to rival the^fai^e of the great scholar of Amsterdam. 
The schoolmaster’s sumkme led him as far into dissertation as 
his Ohrietian appellative. He was inclined to thifik that he 
bore the name of Holiday quad lucus a non lumido^ because 
he gave such few liolidays to his school ‘‘ Hence,” said he, 
*‘the schoolmaster is termed classically, Ludi Marjister^ be- 
cause he deprivejs the boys of their play.^’ And yet, on tlw 
other hand, ho thought it might bear a very different interpreta- 
tion, and refer to his exquisite art in arranging pageants, 
morris-danoes, Maj^ay festivities, and such like holiday de- 
lights, for which he assured Tressiiian he had positively the 
purest and the most inventive brain in England ; insomuch, 
that his cunning in framing such plcaj^ures had miuie him known 
to many honourable persons, both in country a^pd in court, and 
especially to the noble Earl of Leicester — And although he 
may now seem to forget me,” he said, in ♦‘the multitude of 
state affairs, yet I am well assured, that had he some pretty 
pastime to array for entertainment of the Queen's Grace^ h(i*se 
and man would be seeking the humble cotJtage of ^Erasmus 
Holiday. Farvo coritentus, in the meanwhile, I hieaf my pupils 
parse, and construe, worshipful ^ir, and drive away my time 
with the aid of the Muses. An^ I haf^B at all tiih^, when in 
correspondence witt foreign scholars, subscribed myself Eras- 
mus ab Die Eausto, and havt eiyoyed the distinction due to 
the learned under that title ; witnesa» the ^erudite ^Diedrifchus 
Buckersobockihs, who dedicated to jne uudei^. that title his 
treatise on the letter Tau, In hue, 8ir,tl have been a happy 
and diitinguished man.” 

Long jtnay it l^e so, sir !” said the traveller; but. permit 
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me to aak, in your own learned phrase, Quid hoc ad Iphyrli 
hoves — what has all this to do with the shoeing of my poor 
nsLgV’ . ^ • 

Festiua Imte,'* said the man of* learning, j^we will presently 
come to that point. Yoif must know tliat some two or three 
years past, there came to these parts one who called himself 
Doctor Doboobie, although it may be he never* wrote even 
Maguter artium, save in right of his hungry belly. Or it may 
be^ that if he had any degrees, they were of the devil's giving, 
for he was Avhat the vulgar call a white witch — a cunning 
man, and such like. Now, good sir,* I perceive you are im- 
patient ; but if a man tell »ot his tale his (iwn way, how have 
you warrant to think that he can tell in*yours?” 

•“Well, then, learned sir, take your way," answered Tres- 
flilian ; “ only let us travel at a sharper pace, for my time is 
somewhat of the shortest." 

“ Well, air,” resumed Erasmus Holiday, with the most pro- 
voking perseverance, “ I will not say that this same Demetrius, 
fot 80 he wrote himself when in foreign parts, was an actual 
conjuror, but certain it is, that he professed to be a brother of 
the mystical Order of the Rosy Cross, af disciple of Geber (ex 
imnine cujus venit verhum veri^aculum, gibberish). He cured 
wounds by salving the weapon instead of the sore — told for- 
tunes by palmistry — discovered stolen goods by the sieve and 
shears — gathered the riglit maddow and the male fern seed, 
through use of which men walk invisible — pretended some 
advances towards the panacea, or universal elixir, and affected 
to convert good leaSl into sorry silver." 

“J[n other words," said Tressilian, “he was a quacksalver 
and*cojpmon cheat; but what has all this to do with my nag, 
and the shoe which he has lost?" 

“ With your* worshipful patience,” replied the diffusive man 
of letters, shall understand that presently, — patuntia^ 

th^n, right ^v’orshipful, %vhich <word, according to our Marcus 
Tullius, id ^difficilium rerum diurna pefpmio' This same 
Deme^ri'is Doboobie, after dealing Tvith the country, as I have 
told you, began to» acqilire fame inter magnate^ among the 
prime men of thb land, and -there is likelihood he might have 
aspired to great matt^, had not, according to vulgar fame, 
(for I aver not the thing as according with my certain know- 
ledge), the devil claimed his right, one dark night, and flown 

VOL. XIT. • I 
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off with Demetrius, who was never seen or heard of ai'terwarda. 
Now here comes the medulla^ the very marrow of my tale. 
This Doctor Doboobie had ^ servaiit, ' a poor snajice, whom 
he employed in trimming his furnace, regulating it by Just 
measure — compounding his drugs — ^tracing his circles — cajol- 
ing his patients, et sic de cceteris. — Well, right worshipful, 
the Doctor Seing removed thus strangely, and in a way which 
struck the whole country with terror, this poor Zany thinks to 
himself, in the words of Maro, ‘ Uno avulso non deficit altei ;* 
and, even as a tradcsmap^s apprentice sets himself up in his 
master^s shop when he is dead, or hath retired from business, 
so doth this Wayland assume the ‘dangerous trade of his de- 
funct master. But althcjgh, most worshipful air, the world is 
ever prone to listen to the pretensions of such unworthy men, 
who are, indeed, mere salhni banqiii and cluirUdani, though 
usurping the style and skill of doctors of medicine, yet the 
l)reteusions of this poor Zany, this Wayland, were too gross to 
pass on them, nor was there a mere rustic, a villager, who was 
not ready to accost him in the sense of Persius, though in th^ir 
own rugged words, — 

* Diluif«helleborum, certo compescero puncto 

Nesciua exaraen ? veUt hoc natnra medeiidi ;* 

which I have thus rendered in a poor paraphrase of mine own, — 

Wilt thou mix hellebore, who doth not know 

How many grama should to the mixture go ? 

The ait of medu-ine this forbids, I trow. 

Moreover, the evil reputation of the master, and his strange 
and doubtful end, or, at least, sudden disappearance, prevented 
any, excepting the most desperate of men, to seek any advice 
or opinion from the servant; wherefore tlid poor Vermin was 
likely at first to swarf for very hunger. But the devil that 
serves him, since the death of Demetrius or Doboobie, put him 
on a fresh device.- This knave, ‘whether from the inspiration of 
the devil, or from early education, shoes horses better than e^er 
a man betwixt us and Iceland ; and so he gives up his practice 
on the bipeds, the two-legged and unnedged species called man- 
kind, and betakes him entirely to shoeing of homes.*’ 

“ Indeed 1 and where does he lodge aU this time V* said Tres- 
gilian. And does he shoe horsts well show me his dwelling 
presently.*' 
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The mterruption pleased not the Magisterj who exclaimed, 
^0 c(Bca mem TiwrMium ! though, by the way, I used that 
quotation before. Btft I ■would .the classics could afford me any 
selitiment of iK)wer to stop those who are so ji^illing to rush upon 
their owu destruction. Hear but, I pray you, the conditions of 
this man," said he, in continuation, ‘‘ere you ar^so willing to 

place yourself within his danger” 

xV takes no money for a's work," said the dame, who stood 
by, enraptured aa it were with the fine words and le^irned 
apophthegms which glided so fluency from her erudite inmate, 
Master Holiday. But this interruption pleased not the Magis- 
ter, more than that of the •traveller. • • 

‘‘Peace/’ said he, “Gammer Sludgy; •know your place, if it 
be your will. Sufflamina^ Gammer Sludge, and allow me to 
expound this matter to our worshipful guest.- -Sir," said he, 
again addressing Tressilian, “this old woman speaks true, 
though in her own rude style ; for certainly this faber fenarius, 
or blacksmith, takes money of no one.” 

• “ And that is a sure sign he deals with Satan," said Dame 
Sludge ; “ since no good Christian w^ould ever refuse the wages 
of his labour." * ^ 

“ The old woman hath toucked it again," said the pedagogue ; 
“rm acu tetigit — she liatli pricked it with her needle's point. — 
This Wayland takas no money, indeed, nor doth he show himself 
to any one." • 

“ And can this madman, for such I hold him," said the 
traveller, “ know aught like good skill of his trade V 

“Oh, sir, in tliat let us give the devil his due — Mulciber 
higiself, with all his Cyclops, could hardly amend him. But 
as^e^ly there is little wisdom in taking counsel or receiving 
aid from tone, who is but too plainly in league with the author 
of e^/* • • 

“ I mn^t.take my chance of that, feood Master Holiday," said 
'Tressilian, tising ; “ aiA, as my horse must now have eaten his 
provender, I must needs thank you for your good cheer, and 
pra^ jou to show me this man's residence, that i may have the 
■ means of proceeding on my journey." , 

“ Ay, ay, dd*ye show him, Master Herasmus," said the old 
dome, who was^ perhafw, desirous to get her house freed of her 
guest ; “ must needs go when the devil driv&.” 

“ Do manu3^*' said the Magister, “ I submit — taking the 
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world to witnpss, that I have possessed this honourable f^en tie- 
man with the full injustice which lie has done and shall do to 
his own soul, if he becomes thus trinketer witjj Satan. 
Neither will I go fo^;th witli our guest myself, but rather send 
my pupil. — Ricardel cidsis, nehuloJ* 

Under your favour, not so,” answered the old woman ; 
‘'you may p&ril your own soul, if you list, but my son shall 
budge on no such errand ; and I wonder at you, Dominie 
Doctor, to propose such a piece of service for little Dickie.” 

“ Nay, my good Gammer Sludge,” answered the preceptor, 
“Ricardus shall go but to the top of the hill, and indicate 
with his digit to ihf, stranger the dwelling ofWayland Smith. 
Believe not that any e4d\ ^jan come to him, he having read this 
morning, fasting, a chapter of the Septuagint, and, moreover, 
having had his lesson in the Greek Testament.” 

“ Ay,” said his mother, “and I have sewn a sprig of witch’s 
elm in the neck of im’s doublet, ever since that foul thief htis 
begun his practices on man and beast in these parts.” 

“ And as he goes oft (as I hugely suspect) towards this con- 
juror for his own pastime, he may for once go thither, or near 
it, to pleasure us, ^ and to assist this stranger. — Brgoj hens 
RiCAirde I adsis, qucFso, mi didasctcle,** 

The pupil, tlius aflfectionately invoked, at length cane stum- 
bling into the room ; a queer, shambling, ilhmado urchin, who, 
by liis stimted growth, seemed al>*ut>. twelve or thirteen years 
old, though he was probably, in reality, a year or two older, 
with a carroty pate in huge disorder, a freckled sunburnt 
visage, with a snub nose, a long chin and two peery grey eyes, 
wliich had a droll obliquity of vision, approaching to a squi^it, 
though perhaps not a decided one. It was impossible to Idok 
at the little man without some disposition to* laugh, especially 
when Gammer Sludge, seizing upon and kissing him, in fepite 
of his struggling and kicking in* reply to her oai*e§ses, termed 
him her own precious pearl of beauty, ^ ^ 

“ Ricarde/* said the preceptor, “ you must forthwith (which 
is pi'ofecto) set forth so far as the top of the hill, and show^Jhis 
man of worship Wayland Smith’s worldhop.’le • 

“A proper errand of a morning/* said the‘*boy, in better 
language than Tressilian expected ; “ and" who knows but ^the 
devil may lly away with me beforo I come back?'” 

“ Ay, marry may un/* said Dame Sludge, “ and you might 
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have thought twice, Master Dominie, ere you sent my dainty 
darling on arrow such errand.^ It is not for such doings I f^ed 
your and iclothe^our back, I warrant you 1” 

Pshaw — rmgoij good Gamirnsr Sludge,” answered tlie pre- 
ceptor ; ‘‘I ensure you ^at Satan, if there be Satan in the 
case, shall not touch a threiid of his garment ; for Dickie can 
say his pater with the best, and may defy thef foul fiend — 
EununideSy Stygiumque nefas.^* 

• Ay, and I, as I said before, have sewed a sprig of the 
mniiutain-aah into his collar,” said the good woman, which 
will avail more than your clerkship/l wus; but for all that, it 
is ill to seek the devil or kis mates either,”, 

^‘My good boy,” said Tressilian, who.saw, from a grotesque 
Sneer on Dickie’s face, that he was more likely to act upon his 
own bottom than by the instructions of liis elders, “ I will give 
thee a silver groat, my pretty fellow, if you will but guide mo 
to this man’s forge.” 

The boy gave him a knowing side look, which seemed to 
promise acquiescence, while at the same time he exclaimed, I 
bo your guide to Wayland Smith’s I Why, man, did I not say 
that the devil might fly off with me, just as the kite there” 
(looking to the window) is flying off witTi one of grandam’s 
chicks.” « 

‘^The kite! the kite!’^ exclaimed the old woman in re- 
turn, and forgetting all other matters in her alarm, hastened 
to tlie rescue of* her chicken as fast as her old legs could carry 
her. 

‘‘Now for it, said the urchin to Tressilian; “snatch your 
begiver, get out your horse, and have at the silver groat you 
sprtke.of.” 

“Nay^ but tarry, tarry,” said the preceptor, 

UicaPde.^' * • 

“ Tarry joflrself,” said Dickie, “ and think what answer you 
■jiro to niakt) to granny «for sending me post to the devil.” 

The teacher, aware of the responsibility he was incurring, 
bussed up in great haste to Iky hold of the* urchin, and to 
- prevent hii departure ; *but Dickie slipped through his fingers, 
bolted from the* cottage, and sped him to the top of a neigh- 
bouring rising grounfl ; while the preceptor, despairing, by 
well-taught experience, of recovering his pilpil by speed of 
foot, had recourse to the most honeyed epithets^the Latin 
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vocabulary affords, to persuade his return. But to ini amine, 
cormlum m&um^ and all such classical endearments, the truant 
turned a deaf ear, and kept frisking .on the top of theorising 
ground like a goblin by moopiight, making signs to*his nev 
acquaintance, TressHian, to follow hiiif. 

The traveller lost no time in getting out his horse, and de- 
parted to joiia his elvish guide, after half forcing on the poor 
deserted teacher a recompense for the entertainment be had 
received, which partly allayed the terror he had for facing the 
return of the old lady of the mansion. Apparently this took 
place soon afterwards ; fof ere Tres>ilian and his guide had 
proceeded far on tli^eir journey, they heard the screams of a 
crocked female voice, jnt(j|rmingled vith the classictil objurga- 
tions of Master Erasmu^ Holiday. Tint Dickie Sludge, equally 
deaf to the voice of matenial tenderness and of magisterial 
authority, skipped on unconsciously before Tressilian, only 
observing, that ‘‘if they cried themselves hoarse, they might 
go lick the honey-pot, for he had eaten up all the honey-comb 
himself on yesterday even.” ^ 


c 

CHAPTER TENTH. 

There entering in, they found goodman selfe 
Full busylie unto hia work ybent, „ 

Who waa to weet a wrets^hed wearish eJf, 

With hollow eyes and rawbone cheeks forspent, 

As if he had been long in prison pent. 

The Faery Queenb. 

o 

“Ark we far from the dwelling of this smith,^my pretty lad?” 
said Tressilian to his young guide. ^ ^ 

“How is it you call s%id the boy, looking askew at 

him with his sharp grey eyes, , f ^ 

“ I call you my pretty lad — is there any offence in that, my 

boyr 

“ No — but were you with my grandam and Domirpe Holiday, 
you might sing^ chorus to the old song of p., 

‘We three ♦ 

V Tom-fools 1)6.' ” 

' ® 

“And wjiy so, my little manT* said Tressilian 
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'‘Because," answered the ugly urchin, ‘‘you are the only 
three ever called me pretty lad — "Now my graudam does it 
because she is pi^rcel Wiijd^ by age, and whole blind by kindred 
— ^and my master, the poor Dominie, does it to curry favour, 
aiid have the fullest platter of furmity, and the warmest seat 
by the fire. But what you cnll me pretty lad for, you know 
best yourself.” ^ 

“ Thou art a sharp- wag at least, if not a pretty one. But 
wjiat do thy playfellows call thee?” 

“ Hobgoblin,” answered the boy, readily ; but for all that, 
I would ratlier have my own ugly viznoiny than any of their 
jolterheads, that have no ^ore brains in them tliaji a brick- 
bat.” ^ * 

, “ Then you fear not this smith, wh8ia you arc going to see?” 

“Mefea^ him!” answered the boy; “if he were the devil 
folk think him, I would not fear him ; but though there is 
something queer about him, he’s no more a devil than you are, 
and that’s what I would not tell to every one.” 

• “ And why do you tell it to me, then, my boy ?” said 
Tressilian. 

“Because you are another guess gentleman than those we 
see here every day,” replied Dickie ; “ and though I am as 
ugly as sin, I would not have *you think me an ass, especially 
as I may have a boon to ask of you one day.” 

“And what is that, lad, whom I must not call pretty ?” 
replied Tressilia^. 

“ Oh, if I were to ask it just now,” said the boy, “ you would 
deny it me- -but I will wait till we meet at court.” 

“At court, Richard! are you bound for court?” said Tres- 
sillau. 

“ AV, g-y, that’n just like the rest of them,” replied the boy; 
“ I y arrant; me you think, what should such an ill-favoured, 
scrambling u»chin do at court J Bu^ let Richard Sludge alone ; 
.-I have not Jbecn cock o^ the roost here for nothing. I will make 
sharp wit mend foul feature.” # 

“ But what will your grandam say, and your tutor, Dominie 
, HoMay?”, 

“E’en what* they like,” replied Dickie; “the one has her 
chickens to reckon, and the other has his boys to whip. 1 
would have given them the candle to hold long since, and 
shown this trumpery hamle"t a fair pair of heels, but tlic 
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Dominie promises I should go with him to bear shajre in the 
next pageant he is to set forth, and they say there are to be 
great revels shortly.” / , » * ^ « 

And whereabout are th^ to be held, my little^ friend 
said Tressilian. ' «’ 

** Oh, at some oastle far in the north,” answered his guide — 
‘‘a world’s breadth from Berkshire. But our old Dominie 
holds that they cannot go forward without him ; and it may be 
he is right, for ho has put in order many a fair pageant. He 
is not half the fool you would take him for, whep he gets to 
work lie understands ; and’-so he can spout verses like a play- 
actor, when, God wot, if you set him to steal a goose’s egg, he 
would be drubbed by J-he gander.” 

‘‘And you are to pla5 a part in his next showf’ said Trea 
silian, somewhat interested by the boy’s boldness af conversa- 
tion, and shrewd estimate of character. 

“In faith,” said Richard Sludge, in answer, “be hath so 
promised me ; and if he break his word, it will be the worse 
for him ; for let me take the bit between my teeth, and turn 
rny head down hill, and I will shake him off with a fall that 
may harm his bones — And I should not like much to hurt him 
neither,” said he, ^ ‘ for the tirpome old fool has painfully 
laboured to teach me all he could. — But enough of that — here 
arc we at Way land Smith’s forge-door.” 

“You jest, my little friend/’ sajd Tressilian; “here is 
nothing but a bare moor, and that ring of stopes, with a great 
one in the midst, like a Cornish barrow.” 

“ Ay, and that great flat stone in the midst; which lies across 
the top of these uprights,” said the boy, “ is Way land Smith’s 
counter, that you must tell down your money upon.” » 

“What do you mean by such folly T* sa^d the , traveller, 
beginning to be angry with the boy, and vexed wdth himseli 
for having trusted such a hsjrebravied guide, ** 

“Why,” said Dickie, with a grjn, “yori must tie^your horse’ 
to that upright stone that has the ring in’t, and then you must 
whistle three times, and lay mt down your silver groat on that 
other flat stone, walk out of the circle, sit .down on the ‘west 
side of that Ifrtle thicket of bushes, and take'‘'heed you look 
neither to right nor to left for ten minutres, or so long as ,you 
shall hear the hammer clink, and whenever it ceases, say your 
pnvyt^ for fhe space you could tell a hundred, — or count over 
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a hundrejl, which will do as well, — and then come into the 
ciiclo ; you will find your money gone and your horse shod." 

My money gone t^ a. Qert&ijity 1’' said Tressilian ; but as 
for. theorist — Hark ye, my lad, am not your schoolmaster ; 
but if you play off your waggery on me, I Will take a part of 
his task off his hands, and punish you to purpose.” 

“ Ay, when you catch me !” said the boy ; and presently took 
to his heels across the heath, with a velocity which baffled ever^ 
attempt of Tressilian to overtake him, loaded as he was with 
^his heavy bo^ots. Nor was it the least provoking part of the 
prehin's conduct, that he did not exert his utmost speed, like 
pne who finiis himself in digger, or who is frightened, but pre- 
mier ved just such a rate as to encourage Jressilian to continue 
jtVe chase, and then darted away from “him with the swiftness 
Jof the wm(h when his pursuer supposed he had nearly run him 
'<dowu, doubling, at the same time, and winding, so as always to 
jkeep near the place from which he started.” 

^ This lasted imtil Tressilian, from very weariness, stood still, 

! aid was about to abandon the pursuit with a hearty curse ou 
; the Ill-favoured urchin, who had engaged him in an exercise so 
' ridiculous. But the boy, who had, as formerly, planted himself 
^ on the top of a hillock close front, began to clap his long 
thin han^s, point with his skinny fingers, and twist his wild 
and ugly features into such an extravagant expression of 
laughter and derision, tljat Tressilian began half to doubt 
whether he had s«ot in view an actual hobgoblin. 

Provoked extremely, yet at the same time feeling an irre- 
sistible desire to laugh, so very odd were the boy*s grimaces 
and gesticulations, the Cornish man returned to his horse, and 
moiaiited him with the purpose of pursuing Dickie at more 
advantage 

Tl\ip boy no ^sooner saw him mount his horse, than he hollo’d 
out to him, that rather thanvJie shcmld spoil his white-footed 
nag, he woiUd come to him, pn condition he would keep Ids 
fingers to himself. 

“ I will make no condition wilAi thee, thou nj^ughty varlet !” 
jsaid Tressilian ; ‘‘ I^will have thee at my mercy in a moment.” 

Aha, Master Traveller,” said the boy, “ there is a marsh 
hard by would swallow all the horses of the Queen’s Guard — 
I will into it, and see where ygu will go then. --"You shall hear 
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the bittern bump, and the wild-drake quack, ere you get hold 
of me without my consent, I promise you.’* 

Tressilian looked out, and, from the appearaiipe of the ground 
behind the hillock, believed it *niiglit be as the boy- skid, ^nd 
accordingly determined to strike up a peace with so light- 
footed and re«ady-witted an enemy — ^*Come down,” he said, 

“ thou miBc\xievous brat ! — leave thy mopping and mowing, 
and come hither ; I will do thee no harm, as I am a gentle- 
man.’* 

The boy answered his invitation with the utmost confidence, 
and danced down from hi« stance with a galliard sort of step, 
keeping his eye at the same tiroe^fixed on Tressilian’s, who 
once more dismouhted, stood with his horse’s bridle in his 
hand, breathless, and 4iilf exhausted with his fruitless exer- 
cise, though not one diop of moisture appeared on the freckled 
forehead of the urchin, which looked like a piece of dry and 
discoloured parcliment, drawn tight across the brow of a flesh- 
leas skull. 

“ And tell me,” said Tressilian, why you use me thus, thqp 
mischiavous imp? or what your meaning is by telling me so 
absurd a legend as you wished but now to put on me 1 Or 
rather show me in good earnest this smith’s forge, and I will 
give thee what will buy thee apf)les through the whole winter.” 

“Were you to give mo an orchard of apples,” said Dickie 
Sludge, I can guide thee no bettei than I have done. Lay 
down the silver token on the flat stone — whistjjc three times — 
tlien come sit down on the western side of the thicket of gorse ; 
I will sit by you, and give you free leave to ^vriug my head off, 
unless you hear the smith at work within two minutes after we 
are seated.” J 

“ I may be tempted to take thee at thy word,” said ‘'Tressi- 
lian, “if you make me do aught half so ridiculous* for^your 
own mischievous sport --Jiowever, I will proved your spell. — 
Here, then, 1 tie my horse to this uprjght atone-^I must lay 
my silver groat here,, and whistle three times sayest thou?” ‘ 

“ Ay, but thou'must whistl^i louder than an unfledged ousel,’* 
said the boy, ha Tressilian, having laid down his money* and 
half ashamed v)f the folly he practised, uuufe a* careless whistle 
— “ You must whistle louder than tha^ for who knows where 
the smith is that you call for ? — He may be in the kifig of 
France’s stables fur what I know.’* 
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“Wliy,^you said but now he was no devil,” replied Tres 
eilian. 

Man devil,” saM Jiickie, ** I see that I must stunmon 
hiroi for yCu and therewithal fie whistled sharp and shrill, 
with an acuteness of sound* that almost thrilled through Tres- 
ailian’s brain — “ That is what I call whistling,” said he, after 
he had repeated the signal thrice ; “ and now to cover, to cover, 
or Whitefbot will not be shod this day.” 

iTressilian musing what the upshot of this mummery was to 
be, yet satisfied there was to be some serious result, by the con- 
fidence with which the boy had pdt himself in his power, 
suffered himself to be conducted to that side (^f the little thicket 
of gorse and brushwood, which was f^thest from the circle of 
stones, and there sat down ; and as it occurred to him that, 
after all, thfe might be a trick for stealing his horse, he kept 
his hand on the boy’s collar, determined to make him hostage 
for its safety. 

Now, hush and listen,” said Dickie, in a low whisper ; 
‘‘you will soon hear the tack of a hammer that was never 
forged of earthly iron, for the stone it was made of was shot 
from the moon.” And in effect Tressilian did immediately hear 
the light stroke of a hammer, | os when a thrrier is at work. 
The singnjarity of such a soimd, in so very lonely a place, made 
him involuntarily start ; but looking at the boy, and discover- 
ing, by tlie arch malicious* expression of his countenance, that 
the urchin saw % and enjoyed his slight tremor, ho became 
convinced that the whole was a concerted stratagem, and 
detennined to kncAv by whom, or for what purpose, the trick 
was played off. 

Accordingly, he remained perfectly quiet all the time that 
the haminiBr continued to sound, being about the space usually 
employed in.^ng a horse-shoe. But the instant the sound 
ceased, Tressilian, instead of vinterposing the space of time 
which his guide had requested, started up with his sword in 
his hand, ran round the thicket and confronted a man in a 
farrier’s leathern apron, but otherwise fantastically attired 
in a 'bear-skin dieted with the fur on, and a cap of the 
same, which almost hid the sooty and begrimed features of 
the wearer— “ Come back, come back I” cried the boy to 
Tressilian, “or you will be torp to pieces — no •’man lives that 
looks on him.”— In fact, the invisible smith (now fully visible) 
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heaved up his hammer, and showed symptoms of doing 
battle. 

But when the boy observed ctW.neilJiier his own eij treaties, 
nor the menaces of the farrier appeared to change ^ressilian^a 
purpose, but that, on the contrary, he confronted the hammer 
with his drawn sword, he exclaimed to the smith, in turn, 
‘‘ Way land, *^ouch him not, or you will come by the worse 1 — 
the gentleman is a true gentleman, and a bold.” 

“ So thou hast betrayed me, Flibbertigibbet said the smith ; 
“it shall be the worse for thee V* 

“ Be who thou wilt,^’ said Tressilian, “ thou art in no danger 
from me, so thou tell me the meaning of this practice, and why 
thou drivest thy trade m this mysterious fashion.” 

The smith, however, tuniing to Tressilian, exclaimed, in a 
threatening tone, “ Who questionvS the Keeper of the ciystal 
Castle of Light, the Lord of the Green Lion, the Rider of the 
Red Dragon ? — Hence! — avoid thee, ere I summon Talpack 
with his fiery lance, to quell, crush, and consume !” These 
words ho uttered with violent gesticulation, mouthing, and 
fiourishing his hammer. 

“Peac^, thou vile cozener, with thy gipsy cant!” replied 
Tressilian, scornfully, “ and follow me to the next magistrate, 
or I will cut thee over the pate.” ^ 

“ Peace, I pray thee, good Wayland I” said the boy ; “ credit 
me, the swaggering vein will not pa'^s hero, you must cut boon 
winds 

“ I think, worshipful sir,” said the smith, sinking his hammer, 
and assuming a more gentle and submissive tone of voice, 
“ that when so poor a man does his day’s job, he might he per- 
mitted to work it out after his own fashion. Your fiorse is 
shod and your fanier paid — ^What need yoa cumber yourself 
farther than to mount and pursue your journey P’ 

“Nay, friend, you are ^mistaken,” replied Tressilian, “every 
man has the right to take the iikisk frofii the face of a cheat and 
a juggler ; and your"* mode of living raises suspicion that you 
are l^th.” ^ 

“ If you are so determined, sir,” sdid the smith, “ I cannot 
help myself save by force, which I were unwilling to use towards 
you, Master Tressilian ; not that I tear your weapon, but 
because I know yon to be a worthy, kind, and well-accomplished 
* “ Give good worda *' — /Slatig dicUccL 
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frentleman^who would rather help than harm a poor man that 
is in a strait.” 

“Weli Waylaifd,” .said* the hoy, who hod anxiously 
awarfced the issue of their coiiferen6e. But let us to thy den, 
man, for it is ill for thy health to stand here talking in the 
open air.” 

“ Thou art right, Hobgoblin,” replied the smith and going 
to the little thicket of gorse on the side nearest to the circle, 
and opposite to that at which his customer had so lately 
couched, he discovered a trap-door curiously covered with buslies/ 
raised it, and, descending into the eartli, vanishetl from their 
eyes. Notwithstanding Tuessilian^s curiosity, he had some 
hesitation at following the fellow into ^what might be a deu of 
robbers, especially when he hoard the smith’s voice, issuing 
from the bowels of the earth, call out, Flibbertigibbet, do you 
come last, and be sure to fasten the trap 1” 

“ Have you seen enough of Wayland Smith now?” whispered 
the urchin to Tressilian, with an arch sneer, as if marking his 
companion’s uncertainty. 

“ Not yet,” said Tressilian, firmly ; and shaking off his mo- 
mentary irresolution, he descended into the narrow staircase, to 
which the entrance led, and v|is followed l?y Dickie Sludge, 
who mad(i fast the trap-door behind him, and thus excluded 
every glimmer of daylight. The descent, however, was only a 
few steps, and led to a lev^l pajssage of a few yards' length, at 
the end of whicll appeared the reflection of a lurid and red 
light. Arrived at this point, with his drawn sword in his hand, 
Tressilian found thflt a turn to the left admitted him and Hob- 
gobjjn, who followed closely, into a small square vault, contain- 
iug A sipith’s forge, glowing with charcoal, the vapoui' of which 
filled the #apartm®nt with an oppressive smell, which would 
have been akqgether suftbeating, but that by some concealed 
vent the smithy communicated with the upper air. The light 
afforded by tlie red fue’, and by a lamp suspendc/d in an iron 
chain, served to show that, besides an anvil, bellowS, tongs, 
hammers, a quantity of ready-made horse-shoes, and other 
articles proper to the profession of a farrier, there were also 
stoves, dembics-,^ crucibles, retorts, and other instruments of 
olchepiy. The grotesque figure of the smith, and the ugly but 
whimsical features of the boy, seen by the gloon^y and imperfect 
light of the charcoal fire and the dying lamp, accorded very well 
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with all this mystical apparatus, and in that age of superstition 
would have made some impression on the courage of most men. 

But nature had endoweil Trcssilian W^th firfii ner’^es, and his 
education, originolly good, had been too sedulously improved 
by subsequent study to give way to '‘any imaginary terrors ; and 
after giving a glance around him, he again demanded of the 
artist who Re was, and by what accident he came to know and 
address him by his name. 

Your worship cannot but remember,'^ said the smith, “ tiiat 
about three years since, upon Saint Lucy’s Eve, there came a 
travelling juggler to a certain Hall in Devonshire, and exhibited 
his skill before a worshipful knight? and a fair company — I see 
from your worship’s ^cpuitenance, dark as this place is, that my 
memory has not done me wrong.” 

‘‘ Thou hast said enough,” said Tressilian, turning away, as 
wishing to hide from the speaker the painful train of recollec- 
tions which his discourse had unconsciously awakened. 

The juggler,” said the smith, played his part so bravely, 
tliat the clowns and clown-like squires in the company held his 
art to be little less than magical ; but there was one maiden of 
fifteen, or thereby, with the fairest face I ever looked upon, 
whose rosy cheek grew pale, and her bright eyes dim, at the 
sight of the wonders exhibited.” 

‘‘ Peace, I command thee, peace !” said Tressilian. 

I mean your worship no offenc?3,’' sa^the fellow ; but I 
have cause to remember how, to relievh*be yoimg maiden’s 
fears, you condescended to point out the mode in which these 
deceptions were practised, and to bafile the poor juggler by 
laying bare the mysteries of his art, as ably as if you had ^een 
a brother of his order. — She was indeed so fair a maiden,'' that 

to win a smile of her a man might well” ^ ^ 

“ Not a word more of her, I charge thee V* said Tressilian ; 
“ I do well remember the night you speak of-^ne of the few 
happy evenings my life has known.” ^ ' 

“ She* is gone thfen,’^ said the smith, interpreting after his 
own fashion the sigh with which Tressilian uttered thesq words 
— “ She is gone, young, beautiful, and beloved as she was ! — 
I crave your worship’s pardon — I would haire hammered on 
another theme — I see I have unwarily"" driven the nail to the 
quick” 

This speech was made with a mixture of rude feeling which 
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inclined JFressilian favourably to the poor artisan, of whom 
before he was inclined to jud^e very harshly. But nothing can 
60 soo^ attract* the tfnfertunate, as real or seeming sympathy 
wkb theil sorrows. *, ^ 

“ I think,” proceeded •TressUian, after a minute’s silence, 
“thou wert in those days a jovial fellow, who could keep a 
company merry by song, and tale, and rebeck, as ^fell as by thy 
juggling tricks — why do I find thee a laborious handicraftsman, 
plying thy trade in so melancholy a dwelling, and under such 
extraordinary circumstances]” 

“My story is not long,” said the*artist; “but your honour 
had better sit while you listen to it.” So spying, he approached 
to the fire a three-footed stool, and tc^lj another himself, while 
ilickie Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, as he called the boy, drew a 
cricket to ^he smith’s feet, and looked up in his face with fea^- 
tures which, as illuminated by the glow of the forgo, seemed 
convulsed with intense curiosity — “ Thou too,” said the smith 
to him, “ shalt learn, as thou well deservest at my hand, the 
brief history of my life, and, in troth, it were as well tell it thee 
as leave thee to ferret it out, since Nature never packed a 
shrewder wit into a more ungainly ca#ket. — Well, sir, if my 
poor story may pleasure you, ii% is at your coinmand : — But will 
you not taste a stoup of liquor ] I promise you that even in 
this poor cell I have some in store.” 

Speak not of iC’ said^Tressilian, but go on with thy story, 
for my leisure i^b^f.” 

“You shall have no cause to rue the delay,” said the smith, 
“ for your horse Shall be better fed in the meantime than he 
hath been this morning, and made fitter for travel.” 

With that the artist left the vault, and returned after a few 
minutes’ intervals Here, also, we pause, that the narrative may 
commence in pnother chapter. 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

I say, n*y lord, can such a snhtilty, 

(But all his craft ye miLst not wot of me, 

And somewhat help I yet to his workinjrN, 

'rhat all the gi’ound on which we l>en ridiu»r, 

Till that we come to Canterbury town, 

He can all clean tui nen so up so down, 

And pave it all of silver and of gold. 

The Canon’s Yloman’s Prologuf— CANTE ftsimT Tales 

The artist commenced his narrative in the following terms : — 

“ I was hred a blaci^smjth, and knew my art as well as e’er a 
black' thumb’d, leathern -apron’d swart-faced knave of that noblu 
mystery. But I tired of ringing hammer-tunes on iron stithies, 
and went out into the world, where I became acquainted with 
a celebrated juggler, whoso fingers had become rather too stiff 
for legerdemain, and who wished to have the aid of an appren- 
tice in his noble ipysteiy. I served him for six years, until i 
wjis master of my trade. — I refer myself to your worship, whose 
judgment cannot be disputed, whether I did not learn to ply 
the craft indifferenUy well 'I ” ^ 

^‘Excellently,” said Tressilian ; “but be brief.” 

“ It was not long after I had perfoimed at Sir Hugh Rob- 
sari’s in your worship’s presence,” said the artist, “ that I took 
myself to the stage, and have swaggered liftb the bravest of 
them all, both at the Black Bull, the Globe, the Fortune, and 
elsewhere ; but I know not how — apples were so plenty that 
year, that the lads in the two-penny gallery never took mpre 
than one bite out of them, and threw the rest of the pippim at 
whatever actor chanced to be on the stage, So I tired of it — 
renounced my half share in the company — gave ipy foil to my 
comrade — my buskins to the war'lrobe, and showed the theatre 
a clean pair of heels.” , 

“Well,' friend, and what,” said Tressilian, “was your next 
shift 1” 

“ I became,” said the smith, “ half partne‘f, half domestic to 
a man of much skill and little substance, who practised the 
trade of a physicianer.” '• 

“ In other words,” said Tressilian, “ you were Jack Pudding 
♦o a quacksalver.” 
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‘^Soraetking beyond that, let me hope, my good Master 
Tressilian/’ replied the artistj *‘and yet to say truth, our 
practice#wjs of i*n ad'^nturous* description, and the pharmacy 
whibh I had acquired in my first studies i^r the benefit of 
horses was frequently applied to our human patients. But the 
seeds of all maladies are the same ; and if turpentine, tar, pitch, 
and beef-suet, mingled with turmeric, gum-mastfc, and one 
head of garlic, can cure the horse that hath been grieved with 
a nail, I see not but what it may benefit the man that hath 
been pricked -with a sword. But ray master’s practice, as well 
as his skill, went far beyond mine, an(f dealt in more dangerous 
concerns. He was not only a bold and adveniurous practitioner 
in physic, but also, if your pleasure so «h^ced to be, an adept, 
who read the stars, and expounded the fortunes of mankind, 
genethliacally, as he called it, or otherwise. He was a learned 
distiller of simples, and a profound chemist — made several 
elForts to fix mercuiy, and judged himself to have made a fair 
hit at the philosopher’s stone. I have yet a programme of his 
on^tliat subject, which, if your honour understandeth, I believe 
you have the better, not only of all who read, but also of him 
who wrote it.” • 

He gave Tressilian a scroll lof pnrehmenf, bearing at top 
and bottom, and down the margin, the signs of the seven 
planets, curiously intermingled with talismanical characters and 
sci-iips of Greek ^udHebr^w, In the midst were some Latin 
verses from a cabaliSflcal author, written out so fairly, that even 
the gloom of the place did not prevent Tressilian from reading 
tliein. The tenor of the original ran as follows : — 

Si fixum solva 3 , faciasqu« volare aolutum, 

Et volucreni figas, focieut te vivere tutum ; 

Si pariat ventuiu, valet auri pondere centum ; 

Veiftus uhi vtilt spirat— Capiat qui capere potest.” 

• * 

',“1 protesf to you,” •said IJ^essilian, “all I understand oi 
this jargon is, that the last words seem tt) mean, ‘ Catch who 
catch can.’ ” • 

. “ ^fiat,” said th^ smith, “ is the very principle that my 
worthy friend and master, Doctor Doboobie, always acted upon ; 
until^ being besotted with his own imaginations, and conceited 
of his high chemical skill, he Ijegan to spend, ia cheating him- 
self, the money which he had acquired in cheating others, and 

vot., XIT. . K 
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either discovered or built for himself, I could n,ever know 
wliich, this secret elaboratory, in which he used to seclude 
liimself both from patients and-disciplesj^who doubtless thought 
bis long and mysterious absences, from his ordinary residence 
in the town of F*arringdon, were occasioned by his progress in 
the mystic sciences, and his intercourse with the invisible world. 
Me also he tried to deceive; but though I contradicted him 
not, he saw that I knew too much of his secrets to be any longer 
a safe companion. Meanwhile, his name waxed famous, or 
rather infamous, and many of those who resorted to him did 
so under persuasion that he was a sorcerer. And yet his sup- 
posed advance in the occult sciences drew to him the secret 
resort of men too powerful to be named, for purposes too 
dangerous to be mentioned. Men cursed and threatened hiiu, 
and bestowed on me, the innocent assistant of his» studies, the 
nickname of the Devil’s foot-post, which procured me a volley 
of stones as soon as ever I ventured to show my face in the street 
of the village. At length, my master suddenly disappeared, pre- 
tending to me that he was about to visit his elaboratory in this 
place, and forbidding me to disturb him till two dajs were past. 
When this period had elapsed, I became anxious, and resorted 
to this vault, where I found the fires extinguished and the 
utensils in confusion, with a note from the learned Doboobius, 
as he was wont to style himself, acquainting me that we should 
never meet again, bequeathing me his chemical apparatus and 
the parchment which I have just put into yout hands, advising 
me strongly to prosecute the secret which it contained, which 
would infallibly lead me to the discovery oi the grand magis- 
teriiim.” 

And didst thou follow this sage advice?” said Tressiliaa. 

'‘Worshipful sir, no,” replied the smith; “for, being by 
nature cautious and suspicious, from knowing wifhwhom i had 
to do, I made so many perquisitions before I ventured even to 
light a fire, that I at length discovere I a small barrel of gun- 
jtowder, carefully hid beneath the furnace, with the purpose, 
no doubt, that as soon as I should commence the grand work of 
the transmutation of metals, the explosion ^otild transmute the 
vault and all in it into a heap of ruins, which might serve at 
once for my slaughter-house and my grave. This cured me of 
alchemy, and fam would I have .returned to the honest hammer 
and anvil ; but who would bring a horse to he shod by the 
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Devil’s postl Meantime I had won -the regard of my honest 
FlibbertigiDbet here, he being then at Farringdon with his 
master, sag# EraAnus Holiday, by teaching him a few 
fiecflots su(9i as please youth at hiil^o; and after much counsel 
together, we agreed, that since I could get no practice in the 
ordinary way, I should try how I could work out business 
among these ignorant boors, by practising upon theif silly fears ; 
and thanks to Flibbertigibbet, who hath spread my renown, I 
haye not wanted custom. But it is won at too great risk, and 
I feaa.' I shall be at length taken up for a wizard j so that i 
seek but an opportunity to leave thisT vault when I can liave 
the protection of some worshipful person against the fury of the 
])opulace, in case they chance to recognjse pae." 

And art thou,” said Tressilian, “ pei%ctly acquainted with 
the roads in .this country?” 

“ I could ride them every inch by midnight,” answered Way- 
land Smith, which was the name this adept had assumed. 

Thou hast no horse to ride upon,” said Tressilian. 

Pardon mo,” replied Wayland ; ‘‘ I have as good a tit as 
ever yeoman bestrode ; and I forgot to say it was the best 
part of the mediciner’s legacy to me, excepting one or two of 
the choicest of his medical secrets, which I picked up without 
liis knowledge and against his will.” 

‘‘ Get thyself washed and shaved, then,” said Tressilian j 
reform thy dress as well ^ thou canat, and ding away those 
grotesque trappfflgs j and, so thou wilt bo secret and faithful, 
thou shalt follow me for a short time, till thy pranks here are 
forgotten. Thou Ijast, I think, both address and courage, ♦ and 
I have matter to do that may require both.” 

\^yland Smith eagerly embraced the proposal, and protested 
liis devotign to his new master. In a very few minutes he 
had m^wle so great an alteration in his original appearance, by 
change of dres4 trimming his bgard aad hair, and so forth, that 
Tressilian coUld not hel^remar^ing, that he thought he would 
stand in little need of a protector, since none of his old 
acquaintance were likely to recognfee him. , 

, ‘‘MJ" del:J;ors would not pay me money,” said Wayland, 
shaking his head»; ^^but my creditors of every kmd would be 
less easily blinded. And, in truth, I hold myself not safe, 
unless under the protection of^a gentleman of •birth and clia 
ractor, as is your worship.” 
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So saying ho led the way out of the cavern. He 4)hen called 
loudly for Hobgoblin, who, after lingering for an instant, 
appeared with the horse furniture, whdn Wayland closed and 
sedulously covere(J up the tmp-door, observing^ it might again 
serve him at his need, besides tTiat the tools were worth 
somewhat. A whistle from the owner brought to his side a 
nag that fed quietly on the common, and was accustomed to 
the signal. While he accoutred him for the joiiniey, Tressilian 
drew his own girths faster, and in a few minutes both were 
ready to mount. 

At this moment Sludge approached to hid them farewell. 

“ You are going to leave me, then, my old play-fellow,” said 
the boy ; “ and there is end of all our game at bo-peep with 
the cowardly lubbards whom I brought hither to have their 
broad-footed nags shod by the devil and his imps'?” 

“It is even so,” said Wayland Smith; “the best friends 
must paid;, Flibbertigibbet ; but tlion, my boy, art the only 
thing in the Vale of Whitehorse which I shall regret to leave 
behind me.” 

“ Well, I hid the^ not farewell,” said Dickie Sludge, “ for 
you will be at these revels, I judge, and so shall I; for if 
Dominie Holiday^ take me no<t thither, by the light of day. 
which we see not in yonder dark hole, I will take myself 
there !” 

“ In good time,” said Wayland 5 “ but I nray you to do 
nought rashly.” ^ 

“Nay, now you would make a child — a common child of me, 
and tell me of the risk of walking without lading strings. But 
before you are a mile from these stones, you shall know, by a 
sure token, that I have more of the hobgoblin about mo 'than 
you credit ; and I will so manage, that if you take advantage, 
you may profit by my prank.” 1 

“Wliat dost thou mean, bey?” said Tressihan ; but Flib- 
bertigibbet only answered with -a grin tnd a caper, ^and bidtling 
both of them farewell, and at the same time exhorting them 
to make the best of their way from the place, he set them the 
example by niiming homeward with the same iitieommon velo- 
city with which be had baffied Tressilian^s fOimer attempts to 
get hold of him. ^ 

“It is in vain to chase him,” said Wayland Smith; “for 
unless your worship is expert in lark-hunting, we should never 
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catch hold of him — and besides what would it avail 1 Better 
make the best of our way hence, as he advises/^ 

Thej%njouiite(f their^hcfrses adc 9 rdingly, and began to proceed 
at ^ round pace, as soon aa Tressilmu had explained to his guide 
tlie direction in which he 3esired to travel. 

After they had trotted nearly a mile, Tressili^ could not 
help observing to his companion, that his horse felt more lively 
under him than even when he mounted in the moniing. 

•‘‘Are you avised of that?” said Wayland Smith, smilii^. 
“ That is owhig to a little secret of npne. I mixed that with 
an handful of oats which shall save your worship’s heels the 
trouble of spurring those six horns at least. • Nay, I have not 
studied medicine and pharmacy for noifghM” 

•“ I trust,” said Trossilian, “your drugs will do my horse no 
harm ?” • 

“No more than the mare’s milk which foaled him,” answered 
the artist ; and was proceeding to dilate on the excellence of 
his recipe, when he was interrupted by an explosion as loud 
aifll tremendous as the mine which blows up the rampart of a 
beleaguered city. The horses started, and the riders were equally 
surprised. They turued to gaze in the*dir^tion from which 
the thunder-clap was heard, and* beheld just over the spot they 
had left so recently, a huge pillar of dark smoke rising high into 
the clem blue atmosphere, “ My habitation is gone to wrack, 
said Wayland, immediately conjecturing the cause of the ex- 
plosion — “ I was a fool to mention the Doctor’s kind intentions 
towards my mansion before that limb of mischief Flibboi'ti- 
gibbet — I might have guessed he would long to put so rare a 
frolk/ into execution. But let us hasten on, for the sound will 
coUebt the country to the spot.” 

So saying he spurred his horse, and Tressilian also quickening 
his spUed, th^ytrode briskly forward. 

“ This, tliQPj'was the meanieffe of th^ little imp’s token which 
liu promised tis,” said Tr&ailian j “ had we lingered near the spot, 
we had found it a love- token with a vengeance.” 

“ would have given us wanung,” said the smith ; “ I saw 
him look back more<thaii once to see if we were off — ’tis a very 
devil for mischief, yet not an ill-natured devil either. It were 
long *to tell your honour how I became first acquainted with 
him, and how many tricks he •played me. Many a good turn 
ho did me too, especially in bringing me customers; for hiF 
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great delight was to see them sit shivering behind Che bushes 
when they heard the click of my haijmer. ^ I think Dame 
Nature, when she lodged a double quantity of brairs^'in that 
misshapen head of his, gave Tiim tl\e power of eiyoying other 
people’s distresses, as she gave them the pleasure of laughing at 
his ugliness.^” 

“ It may be so,” said Tressilian ; ** those who find themselvas 
severed from society by peculiarities of form, if they do not 
hate the common bulk of mankind, are at least not altogetRer 
indisposed to enjoy their mishaps and calamities.” ‘ 

But Flibbertigibbet,” answered Wayland, “ hath that about 
him which may redeem his turn for mischievous frolic ; for he 
is as faithful when alLiched, as he is tricky and malignant to 
strangers ; and, as I said before, I have cause to say so.” 

Tressilian pursued the conversation no farther; and they 
continued their journey towards Devonshire without farther 
adventiue, until they alighted at an inn in the town of Marl- 
borough, since celebrated for having given title to the greatest 
general (excepting one) whom Britain ever ptbduced. Here 
the travellers received^ in the same breath, an example of the 
truth of two old t proverbs, namely, that III neu^s fly fast^ and 
that Listeners seldom hear a good} tale of themselves. 

The inn-yard was in a sort of combustion when they* alighted ; 
insomuch, that they could scarce get man or boy to take care 
of their horses, so fuU were the whole househq^d of some news 
which flew from tongue to tongue, the import of which they 
were for some time unable to discover. At length, indeed, they 
found it respected matters which touched them nearly, 

“What is the matter, say you, master?” answered, at lei^th, 
the head hostler, in reply to Tressilian’s repeated quesvions — 
“ Why, truly, I scarce know myself. But here was S rider but 
now, who says that the devil hath flown away ^vith him they 
called Wayland Smith, tfiat wo&’d about three mJles from the 
Whitehorse of Berkshire, this Vbry ble&ed morning, in a fla^h 
of fire and a pillax of smoke, ^and rooted up the place he dwelt 
in, neox that Old cockpit of upright stones, as cleanly aft if it 
had ail been delved up for a cropping.” ^ ^ 

“Why, then,” said an old farmer, “Jhe more is the pity — 
for that Waylapd Smith (whether he was the devil's crony or 
no I skill not) had a good notion of horse diseases, and it's to 
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be thought the hots will spread in the country far and near, an 
Satan has not gien un time to leave his secret behind un,” 

Yqji may say thft, Gaffer .Grimesby,’^ said the hostler in 
return; have carried a horse Wayland^ Smith myself, for 
he passed all farriers in this country.” 

“Did you see himf’ said Dame Alison Crane, mistress of 
the inn bearing that sign, and deigning to term*/mg6and the 
owner 'thereof, a mean-looking hop-o’-my-thumb sort of person, 
whoso halting gait and long neck, and meddling henpecked in- 
significance, .are supposed to have given origin to the celebrated 
old English tune of “ My dame hath & lame tame Crane.” 

On this occasion he chirp’d out a lepctjtion of his wife’s 
question, “Didst see the devd, Jack gos^ler, I say]” 

• “ And what if I did sec un, Master^ Crane ]” replied Jack 
Hostler, — for, like all the rest of the household, he paid as 
little respect to his master as his mistress herself did. 

“Nay, nought, Jack Hostler,” replied the pacific Master 
Crane, “ only if you saw the devil, methinks I woidd like to 
taiow what un’s like]” 

“You will know that one day, Master Crane,” said his help 
mate, “ an ye mend not your manners, and mind your business, 
leaving off such idle palabras — ^ut truly, Jadk Hostler, I should 
be glad know myself what like the fellow was.” 

“Why, dame,” said the hostler, more respectfully, “as for 
what he was like I cannot^tell, nor no man else, for why I never 
saw im.” ^ 

“ And how didst thou get thine errand done,” said Gaffer 
Grimesby, “ if thoh seedst him not]” 

“ Why, I had schoolmaster to write down ailment o’ nag,” 
said Jack Hostler ; “ and I went wi' the ugliest slip of a boy 
for my guide as ever man cut out o’ lime-tree root to please a 
chLldiwithaU'\ 

“ And whafrwas it ] — and did it cuie your nag, Jack Hostler ]” 
*-p-was utteied and ech(»d by |11 who stood around. 

“ Why, how can I tell you what it was ]” said the hostler ; 
“ simply it smelled and tasted— ^or I did mak^ bold to put a 
pea’s* substance in^ my mouth — like hartshorn and savin 
mixed with viiegar — but then no hartshorn and savin ever 
wrought so speedy a cifre — ^And I am dreading that if Wayland 
Smith be gone, the bots wiU Jiave more power over horse and 
cattle ” 
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The pride of art, which is certainly not iuferior its influ- 
ence to any other pride whatever, here so far operated on 
Waylnud Smith, that, notwithstanding the obvious d^er of 
his being recognised, he could ’^not help wuiking to Tressilkin, 
and smiling mysteriously, as if triumphing in the undoubted 
evidence of his veterinary skill. In the meanwhile, the dis- 
course continued, 

“ E’en let it be so,” said a grave man in black, the companion 
of Gaffer Grimesby; “e’en let us perish under the evil Gpd 
sends us, rather than the devil be our doctor.” 

“Very true,” said DaJkiie Crane; “and I marvel at Jack 
Hostler that he would peril iris own soul to cure the bowels of 
a nag.” ' ^ 

“Very true, mistress,” said Jack Hostler, “but the nag was 
my master’s ; and had it been yours, I think ye would ha’ held 
me cheap enow an I had feared the devil when the poor beast 
was in such a taking — For the rest, let the clergy look to it. 
Every man to his craft, says tlie proverb, the parson to the 
prayer-book, and the groom to his curry-comb.” < 

“ I vow,” said Dame Crane, “ I think Jack Hostler speaks 
like a good Christian , and a faithful servant, who will spare 
neither body nor %ul in his njaster’s service. However, the 
devil has lifted him in time, for a Constable of the ^Hundred 
came hither this morning to get old Gafler Pinniewinks, the 
trier of witches, to go with him to |Jie Vale of Whitehorse to 
comprehend Wayland Smith, and put him to His probation. I 
helped Pinniewinks to sharpen his pincers and his poking-awl, 
ami I sjiw the warrant from Justice Blindas.’^’ 

“ Pooh — pooh — the devil would laugh both at Blind as and 
his warrant, constable and witch-finder to lx)ot,” said Old Dame 
Crank, the Papist laundress ; “ Wayland Smith’s fl^sh"’ would 
mind Pinniewinks’ awl no more than a cambric ruff minds a 
hot picoadilloe-needle. B?it toU. me, gentlefolks, if the devil 
over had such a hand among^ ye, ecs^ to snatclf' away your 
smitlifl and your artkts from under your nose, when the good 
Abbots of Abingdon had them own ? By Our Lady, no I — they 
had their hallowed tapers, and their holy w^ter, and, their Yelks, 
and what not,^ could send the foulest fiends a-packing. — Go ask 
a heretic parson to do the like — But turs were a comfortable 
people.” ‘ 

“ Very true, Dame Crank.” said the hostler ; “ so said Snnp 
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kins of SiniLonbura when the curate kissed his wife, — ‘ They are 
a comfortable people/ said he.*[ 

Sil^nje, them fouVmouthed vermin/’ said Dame Crajik ; 
it fit for a heretic horse-boy»like thee, ^to handle such' a 
text as the Catholic clergy 

“In t^oth no, dame/’ replied the man of oats; “and as 
you yourself are now no text for their handling, ^ame, what* 
over may have been the case in your day, I think we had e’en 
bditer leave un alone.” 

At this last exchange of sarcasm, Dame Crank set up her 
throat, and began a horrible exclamafion against Jack Ilostler, 
under cover of which Tressilian and his atte^idant escaped into 
the house. 'i 

• They had no sooner entered a private chamber, to which 
Goodman CX*ane himself had condescended to usher them, and 
despatched their worthy and obsequious host on the errand of 
procuring wine and refreshment, than Wayland Smith began 
to give vent to his self-importance. 

• “ You see, sir,” said he, addressing Tressilian, “ that I nothing 
fabled in asserting that I possessed fully the mighty mystery oi 
a farrier, or mareschal, as the French more honourably term 
us. These dog hostlers, who, ^ter all, are tfte better judges in 
such a case, know what credit they sliould attach to my medi- 
caments. I call you to witness, worshipful Miistcr Tressilian, 
that, nought, .^ve the '^ice of calumny and the hand of 
malicious viol^ce, hath driven me forth from a station in 
which I held a place alike useful and houoiu’ed.” 

“ I bear wituesS, my friend, but will reserve my listening/’ 
answered Tressilian, “for a safer time; unless, indeed, ^ou 
deefia essential to your reputation, to be translated, like your 
late dwelling, by 4;he assistance of a flash of fire. For you see 
your^jest friends reckon you no better than a mere sorcerer.” 

“ Now, Heaven forgive thena^” said»the artist, “ who coufoimd 
learned skirf with unlsiw^ful inagic I I trust a man may be a'5 
skilful, or more so, than the best chirurg^n ever meddled with 
horsq^flesh, and yet may be upoft the matter Ijjttle more than 
other ordinary men, or at the worst no coojuroi,” 

“ God forbid*ftlse I” said Tressilian* “ But be' silent just for 
the present, since herd* comes mine host with an assistant, who 
seems something of the least,”* ** 

Every body about the inn, Dame Crank herself included, had 
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been indeed so interested and agitated by the stoiy they had 
heard of Wayland Smith, and by the new, varying, and more 
marvellous e^tions of the incident, whi^K arrived fr(^:jn> various 
quarters, that mine host, in his righteous determination*^ to 
accommodate his guests, had been able to obtain the assistance 
of none of his household, saving tLat of a little boy, a junior 
tapster, of about twelve years old, who was called Sampson. 

“ I wish,” he said, apologising to his guests, as he set down 
a flagon of sack, and promised some food immediately, — I 
wish the devil had flown away with my wife and my whole 
family instead of this Wayland Smith, who, I daresay, after 
all said and don^ was much less worthy of the distinction 
which Satan has dona^^m.” 

hold opinion with you, good fellow,” replied Waylaifd 
Smith ; and 1 will drink to you upon that argument.” 

“ Not that I would justify any man who deals with the 
devil,” said mine host, after having pledged Wayland in a 
rousing draught of sack, “ but that — Saw ye ever better sack, 
my masters'? — but that, I say, a man had better deal with* a 
dozen cheats and scoundrel fellows, such as this Wayland Smith, 
than with a devil incjuTiate, that takes possession of house and 
home, bed aud board.” 4 

The poor fellow’s detail of grievances was here interrupted 
by the shrill voiqe of his helpmate, screaming from the kitchen, 
to which he instantly hobbled, craving pairion, of his guests, 
lie was no sooner gone than Wayland Smith expressed, by 
every contemptuous epithet in the language, his utter scorn for 
a nincompoop who stuck his head under his wife’s apron-string • 
and intimated, that, saving for the sake of the horses, which 
required both rest and food, he would advise his woi^^hi^ful 
Master Tressilian to push on a stage farther, ratheivthan pay 
a reckoning to such a mean-spirited, crow-trodden, henpecked 
coxcomb, as Gafler Crane. ^ 

The arrival of a large dish tof go^t cow-heel* and bacon 
something soothed tihe asperity of the artist, which wholly 
vanished before a choice capfti, so delicately roasted, thq^ the 
lard frothed gn it, said Wayland, like Maytdew on*a lily ; and 
both Gaffer Crane and his good dame became, l!i his eyes, very 
painstaking, accommodating, obliging peftons. 

According to *the manners oft the times, the master and his 
attendant sat at the same table, and the latter observed, with 
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regret, h( 4 W little attention Tressilian paid to his me*!. He 
recollected, indeed, the pain he had given by mentioning the 
maide» ip. who5e conf^ny he hawi first seen him ; but, fearful 
of* touching upon a topic too tender to be ^tampered with, he 
chose to ascribe his abstinence to another cause. 

“This fare is perhaps too coarse for your worship,’* said 
Wayland, as the limbs of the capon disappeared l?efore his own 
exertions ; ‘‘ but had you dwelt as long as I have done in 
yt)rider dungeon, which Flibbertigibbet has translated to the 
upper element, a place where I dared^ hardly broil my food, lest 
the smoke should be seen without, you would think a fair 
capon a more welcome dainty,” 

If you are pleased, friend,” mii ^Tressilian, “ it is well. 
Nevertheless, hasten thy meal if thou canst, for this place 
is unfriendly to tliy safety, and my concerns crave travelling.” 

Allowing, therefore, their horses no more rest than was abso- 
lutely necessaiy for them, they pursued their journey by a 
forced march as far as Bradford, where they reposed themselves 
ftr the night. 

The next morning found them early travellers. And, not to 
fatigue the reader with unnecessary particulars, they traversed 
without adventure the countie* of Wiltshire and Somerset, and 
about neon of the third day after Tressilian’s leaving Cumnor, 
arrived at Sir Hugh Robsart’a sejit, called Lidcote Hall, on the 
frontiers of E^^onshire. t 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

,Ah me 1 the flower and blossom of your house, 

'IJie wind hath blown away to other towers, 

• • Joanna Bailie’s Family Leqxnd. 

• 

The ancient seat of Lidcote Hall situated near the 
village of the same name, and joined the wild and extensive 
forest of Exmoor, plentifully stocked with game, ^ in which some 
ancient rights,^belonging to the Robsart family, entitled Sir 
Hugh to pursue his Tavourite amusement of the chase. The 
old manmon was a low, venerable building, ^occupying a con- 
siderable space of ground, which was surrounded by a deep 
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moat. The approach and drawbridge were defended by an 
octagonal tower, of ancient brick-work, but so clothed with ivy 
and other creepers, that it was diflaeull to discover^ qf what 
materials it was constructed.® The angles of this tower were 
each decorated with a turret, whimsically various in form and 
in size, and, therefore, very unlike the monotonous atone pepper- 
boxes, which' in modem Gothic architecture, are employed for 
the same purpose. One of these turrets was square, and occu- 
[)ied as a clock-house. But the clock was now standing stiR ; 
a circumstance peculiarly striking to Tressilian, -because the 
good old knight, among other harmless peculiarities, had a 
fidgety anxiety abput the exa(‘t measurement of time, very 
common to those whQ^ha>ve a great deal of that commodity to 
dispose of, and find it lie heavy upon their hands, — just as wV3 
bee shopkeepers amuse themselves with taking an exact account 
of tlieir stock at the time there is least demand for it. 

The entrance to the courtyard of the old mansion lay 
through an archway, siumounted by the aforesaid tower, but 
the drawbridge was down, and one leaf of the irem-studddd 
folding^doors stood carelessly open. Tressilian hastily rode 
over the drawbridge, entered the court, and began to call loudly 
on the domestics % their name^ For some time he was only 
answered by tlie echoes and the howling of the hounds, whose 
keimel lay at no great distance from the mansion, and was 
surrounded by the same moat. At# length WU Badger, the 
old and favourite attendant of the knight, who acted alike as 
squire of his body, and superintendent of his sports, made his 
appearance. The stout, weather-beaten fore'feter showed great 
signs of joy when he recognised Tressilian. ^ 

Lord love you,” he said, “ Master Edmund, be it in 
flesh aud fell? — Then, thou mayest do some good on Sir Hugh, 
for it passes the wit of man, that is, of mine gwn, the 
Ouraie's, and Master Mumbiazenfe, to do aught wl' un.” 

“Is Sir Hugh then worse *since ik went a\^y. Will?” 
demanded Tressilian. * 

“ For worse ^n body — no— ^he is much better,” replied the 
domestic ; “ but he is clean mazed as it were,— eats and drinks 
as he was wont — but sleeps not, or rather wakefr not, for he is 
3ver in a sort of twilight, that is neithef sleeping nor waking. 
Dame Swineford *chought it was like the dead palsy. — But, no, 
no, dame, said I, it is the heart, it is the heart” 
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Can j^c not stir his mind to any pastimes said Tressilian. 

He is clean and quite off his sports/’ said Will Badger ; 
hath ^ neither* toucB^- baclcgammon or shovel-board — nor 
looked on the big book of harrovftoy wi’ Masl^r Mumblazen. I 
let the clock run down, thinking the missmg the bell might 
somewhat move him, for you know, Master Edmund, he was 
particular in counting time; but he never said aVord on’t, so 
I may e’en set the old chime fowling again. I made bold to 
tiead on Bungay’s tail too, and you know what a round rating 
that would ha’ cost me once a-day — but he minded the poor 
tyke’s whine no more than a madge Rowlet whooping down the 
chimney — so the case is beyond me.” ^ 

‘‘Thou shalt tell me the rest wiihii\ doors, Will. — Mean- 
while, let this person be ta’en to the buttery, and used with 
respect — He is a man of art.” 

“ White art or black art, I would,” said Will Badger, that 
he had any art which could help us. — Here, Tom Butler, look 
to the man of art — and see that he steals none of thy spoons, 
lad,” he added, in a whisper to the butler, who showed himself 
at a low window. have known as honest a faced fellow 
have art enough to do that.’' • 

He then ushered Tressilian ^to a low pitlour, and went, at 
his desire, to see in what state his master was, lest the sudden 
retiim of his darling pupil, and proposed son-in-law, should 
affect him tqg strongly. , He returned immediately, and said 
that Sir Hugh was dozing in his elbow-chair, hut that Master 
Mumblazen would acquaint Master Tressilian the instant he 
awaked. • 

But it is chance if he knows you,” said the huntsman, ‘‘ for 
forgotten the name of every hound in the pack. I 
thought about a ^reek since he had gotten a favourable turn : 
— ‘ ^ddle mq old Sorrel,’ said he suddenly, after he had taken 
his usual ni^lH-draught out oi the great silver grace cup, ‘ and 
•1;^ike the haunds to M«mt H^zelhurst to-morrow.’ GLxd men 
were we all, and out we had him in the triorning, and he rodcj 
to cover as usual, with never a ^rd spoken but that the wind 
was south, •and the; scent would lie. But ere we had uncoupled 
the hounds, h«p began to stare round him, like a man that 
waives suddenly out of a dream — turns bridle and walks back 
to Hall again, and leaves us^ hunt at leisure by ourselves, il 
we listed” 
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You tell a heavy tale, Will,” replied Tressilian ; “ but GoA 
must help us — there is no aid in man.’* 

“ Then you bring us no news gf young* Mistress Amyjf — But 
what need I ask — your bro^* tells the story. Ever'! hoped 
that if any man could or would track ker, it must be you. All’s 
over and lost now. But if ever I have that Varney within 
reach of a flight-shot, I will bestow a forked shaft on him ; and 
that I swear by salt and bread.” 

As he spoke the door opened, and Master Mumblazen ap- 
peared , a withered, thin, elderly gentleman, with q, cheek like 
a winter apple, and his grey hair partly concealed by a small 
high hat, shaped like a cone, or rather like such a strawberry- 
basket as London ^uiterejjs exhibit at their windows. He was 
too sententious a per^n to waste words on mere salutation €j 
so, having welcomed Tressilian with a nod and a shake of the 
hand, he beckoned him to follow to Sir Hugh’s great chamber, 
which the good knight usually inhabited. Will Badger fol- 
lowed, unasked, anxious to see whether his master would be 
lelieved from his state of apathy by the arrival of Tressilian. § 
In a long low parlour, amply furnished with implements of 
the chase, and with silv^fin trophies, by a massive stone chimney, 
over which hung & sword and ^suit of armour, somewhat ob- 
scured by neglect, sat Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcote, § man of 
large size, which had been only kept within moderate compass 
hy the constant use of violent exercise. It seemed to Tres- 
silian that the lethargy imder which his old fridnd appeared to 
labour, had, even during his few weeks’ absence, added bulk to 
his person, at least it had obviously diminished the vivacity of 
his eye, which, as they entered, first followed Master Mumblazen 
slowly to a large oaken desk, on which a ponderous volume «tay 
open, and then rested, as if in uncertainty, on J;he stranger who 
had entered along with him. The Curate, a grey-headed ch^rgy- 
man, who had been a confessor the days of Queen Mary, sat 
with a book in his hand in ano,ther recess in thdtapartment. 
He, too, signed a mournful greeting to Tressilian, and laid his 
book aside, to watch the eflfe«t his appearance should produce 
on the afflicted old man. , 

As Tressiliah, his own eyes filling faat witii taars, approached 
more and more nearly to the father of hie betrothed bride, Sir 
Hughes intelligenfce seemed to revive. He sighed heavily^ as 
one who awakens from a state of stupor, a slight ^vinvulsion 
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passed over his features, he opened his arms without speaking 
a word, ancl as Tressilian threw himself into them, he folded 
him to Jjis bosom. • . * . 

‘4 Thertf is something left to livft.for yet,"' w^re the first words 
he uttered ; and while he ajxjke, he gave vent to hia feelings in 
a paroxysm of weeping, the tears chasing each other down his 
sunburnt cheeks and long white beard. • 

“ I ne’er thought to have thanked God to see my master 
wQ^p,” said Will Badger ; “ but now I do, though I am like to 
weep for con^)any.” 

I will ask thee no questions,’* s3id the old knight ; “ no 
questions — none, Edmund — thou hast not ^ found her, or so 
found her, that she were better lost.” ^ 

• Tressilian was unable to reply, otherwise than by putting 
his hands bafore his face. 

‘‘ It is enough — it is enough. But do not thou weep for her, 
Edmund. I have cause to weep, for she was my daughter, — 
thou hast cause to rejoice, that she did not become thy wife. — 
Of eat God I thou knowest best what is good for us — It was my 
nightly prayer that I should see Amy and Edmund wedded, — 
had it been granted, it had now been gall added to bitterness.” 

Be comforted, my friend,” |aid the Curate, addressing Sir 
Hugh, “ cannot be that the daughter of aU our hopes and 
affections is the vile creature you would bespeak her.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Sir ^Hugli, impatiently, “ I were wrong 
to name broauly the base thing she is become — there is 
some new court name for it, I warrant me. It is honour 
enough for the daughter of an old De’nshire clown to be the 
Icman of a gay courtier, — of Varney too, — of Varney, whose 
graadsire was relieved by my father, when his fortune was 
broke? the battle of — the battle of — where Richard was 
slain^out on my memoiy ! — and I warrant none of you will 
help me” i • • 

• ^ The balWe of Bosw^b,” s^id Master Mumblazen, ‘‘ stricken 

between Richard Crookback and Henry Tudor, grandaire of the 
Queen that now is, primo Henrici aqd in the year 

one tliou3aj;id four^ hundred and eighty-five ^si Chrishem 
natum,*" 

‘‘Ay, even so,” said* the old Knight, every child knows it 
— Silt my poor head forgelj all.it should* remember, and 
remembers only what it would most willingly forget. My 
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brain has been at fault, Tresailian, almost ever since thou hast 
been away, and even yet it hunts coimter.” 

“ Your worship,” said the good clergyman, “diad bettor retire 
to your apartment, and try^to sleep for a little space, — the 
physician left a composing draught, -^—and our Great Physician 
has commanded us to use earthly means, that we may be 
strengthened^ to sustain the trials he sends us.” 

‘‘True, true, old friend,” said Sir Hugh, ^^and we will bear 
our trials manfully—We have lost but a woman. — See Tn\S" 
silian/' — he drew from his bosom a long ringlet of. fair hair, — 
‘‘ see this look ! — I tell thee, Edmund, the very night she dis- 
appeared, when she bid me good even, as she was wont, she 
hung about my neck, and fondled me more than usual ; and I, 
like an old fool, held her by this lock, until she took her scissor j, 
severed it, and left it in my hand, — as all I was j ever to see 
more of her.” 

Tressilian was unable to reply, well judging what a compli- 
cation of feelings must have crossed the bosom of the unhappy 
fugitive at that cruel moment. The clergyman was about I .0 
speak, but Sir Hugh interrupted him. 

I know what you would say, Master Curate — after all, it i^ 
but a lock of woman’s tresses, — aand by woman, shame, and sin, 
and death, came into an innocent world — And learned Master 
Mumblazen, too, can say scholarly things of their inferiority.” 

G*est VJiominej^ said Master Mumblazen, qui se basi^ et qui 
conseilUy 

Tnie,” said Sir Hugh, “ and we will bear us, therefore, like 
men who have both mettle and wisdom in use — Trevssilian, thou 
art as welcome as if thou hadst brought better news. But we 
have spoken too long dry-lipped. — Amy, fill a cup of vine 
to Edmund, and another to me ” Then instantly recollecting 
that he had called upon her who could not hear, he shook his 
head) and said to the clergyman, V This grief is to^my bewildered 
mind what the Church of Lidco^B is to<jour park : we may lose 
ourselves among the 4)riars and thickets for a little space, but 
from the end of each avenue- we see the old grey steeple and 
the grave of my forefathers. I would I wer^ to travel that road 
to-morrow.” u 

Tressilian and the Curate joined in ui^g the exhausted 
old man to ky himself to rest, and at length prevailed. 
Treesilian remainerl by his pillow till he saw that slumber at 
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length sunk down on him, and then returned to consult with 
the Curate, what steps should be adopted in those unhappy 
circumsijinces. • • • * • 

l%ey cSuld not exclude from* • these deli]jerations Master' 
Michael Mumblazen ; and they admitted him the more readily, 
that besides what hopes they entertained from his sagacity, 
they knew him to be so great a friend to tacitumityi that there 
was no doubt of his keeping counsel. He was an old bachelor, 
of good family, but small fortune, and distantly related to the 
House of Robsart ; in virtue of which connection, Lidcote Hall - 
had been honoured with his residence for the last twenty years. 
His company was agreeable to Sir Hugh, chiefly on account of 
his profound learning, which, though it* only relatetl to heraldry 
jmd genealogy, with such scraps of history as connected them- 
selves with these subjects, was precisely of a kind to captivate 
the good old knight ; besides the convenience which he found 
in having a friend to appeal to, when his own memory, as 
frequently happened, proved infom, and played him false 
coBceming names and dates, which, and all similar deficiencies, 
Master Michael Mumblazen supplied with duo brevity and 
discretion. And, indeed, in matters concerning the modem 
world, ho often gave, in his enigmatical ancf heraldic phrase, 
advice wh^ch was well worth attending to, or in Will Badger’s 
language, started the game while others beat the bush. 

“We have Imd an unhaQpy time of it with the good Kuight, 
Master Edmuna,” said the Ourate. “I have not suffered so 
much since I was tom away from my beloved flock, and com- 
pelled to abandon them to the Romish wolves.” 

“ That was in Tertio Maria,” said Master Mumblazen. 

- “^n^the name of Heaven,” continued the Ourate, “ tell us, 
has your time bem better spent than ours, or have you any 
news #f that, unhappy maiden, who, being for so many years 
the principal j^y of this broke%-down»house, is now proved our 
grptest unWppiness'? JBlave you not at least discovered her 
place of residence 1” ♦ 

“I have,” replied Tressilian. ••‘Know you Qumnor Place, 
near 0Wbr<^2” ^ 

“ Surely,” said* the clergyman ; “ it was a house of removal 
for the monks of Abingflon.” 

“ 'ft/'hoae arms,” said Master Hfichael, “ I have seen over a stone 
chimney in the hall — a cross patonee betwixt four martlets.” 

Voft. XIL 
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Tliere/’ said Tressilian, “ this unhappy maiden resides, in 
company with the villain Varney, But for a strafige mishap, 
my sword liad revenged all oun injuries® as well as hers, on his 
worthless head." ^ / ' • 

“Thank God, that kept thine hand from blood-guiltiness, 
rash young mjui !” answered the Curate. “ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Iford, and I will repay it. It were better study to 
free her from the villainV nets of infamy.” 

“ They are called in heraldry, laquci amorisj or lacs d'ornoip*/' 
said Mumblazen. 

“ It is ill that I require your aid, my friends,” said Tressilian ; 
“I am resolved to accuse this villain, at the very foot of the 
throne, of falsehood, set^iction, and breach of hospitable laws. 
The Queen shall hear me, though the Earl of Leicester, the 
villain’s patron, stood at her right hand.” * 

“ Her Grace,” said the Curate, “ hath set a comely example 
of continence to her subjects, and will doubtless do justice on 
this inhospitable robber. But wert thou not better apply to 
the Eail of Leicester, in the first place, for justice on his servant ? 
If he grants it, thou dost save the risk of making thyself a 
powerful adversary, which will certainly chance, if, in the first 
instance, you accdse his master^of the horse and prime favourite 
before the Queen.” 

“ My mind revolts from your counsel,” said Tressilian. “ I 
cannot brook to plead my noble p^ron’s cause^-the unhappy 
Amy’s cause — before any one save my lawful Sovereign. Lei- 
cester, thou wilt say, is noble — be it so — ho is but a subject like 
ourselves, and I will not carry my plaint to him, if I can do 
better. Still, I will think on what thou hast said, — ^but I must 
have your assistance to persuade the good Sir Hugh to make 
me his commissioner and fiduciary in this matter, fpr 'it is in 
his name I must speak, and not in my own. Since slm is so 
far changed, as to dote upon t^iis empty profli^te courtier, he 
shall at least do her the justice ^jvhich ^ yet in hi^ipower/’ 

“ Better she died co^kbs and sine •prole.** said Mumblazen, 
with more animation than he usually expressed, “than part, 
per paU, the noble coat of Robsart with that ^^ch a 
miscreant 1” ^ 

“ If it be your object, as I cannot question,” said the clergy- 
man, “to savej as much as is ^ yet ppasibk, the credit of this 
'Rdiappy young woman, I repeat, you should apply,, iu the first 
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instance, tu the Earl of Leicester. He is aa absolute in his 
household as the Queen in her^ kingdom, and if he expresses to 
Varney'^that such is hil pleasure, her honour will not stand so 
publicly (jbmmitted,” *• ^ 

‘^You are right, you right/' said Tressilian eagerly, 
“and I thank you for pointing out what I overlooked in my 
haste. I little thought ever to have besought gface of Lei- 
cester ; but I could kneel to the proud Dudley, if doing so could 
remove one shade of shame from this unhappy damsel. You 
will assist mn then to procure the necessary powers from Sir 
HughRobsartr* 

The Curate assured him of his assistance and the herald 
nodded assent. # ^ 

•“You must hold yourselves also in readiness to testify, in Case 
you are called upon, the open-hearted hospitality which our good 
patron exercised towards this deceitful traitor, and the solicitude 
with which he laboured to seduce his unhappy daughter." 

“ At first," siiid the clergyman, “ she did not, as it seemed tc 
m% much affect his company, but latterly I saw them often 
together." 

“ /SViaat in the parlour," said Michael lyimnblazen, “and 
ptmant in the garden." • 

“ I oncQ came on them by chance,” said the prieafc, “ in the 
South wood, in a spring evening — Varney was muffled in a 
niaset cloak, so^.hat I saw got his face, — they separated hastily, 
as they heai’d nie rustle amongst the leaves, and I observed she 
turned her head and looked long after him.” 

“With neck ngiUti/rdant,'' said the herald — “and on the day 
of l^er flight, and that was on Saint Austen’s Eve, I saw Var- 
n^’s»gjpom, attired in his liveries, hold his master’s horse and 
Mistress Amy’s palfrey, bridled and saddled ptop&r, behind the 
wall oi the churchyard." 

“And now k she found mewed up in his secret place of 
retirement,” jiJid Tressilign. “Jhe villain is taken in the man- 
ner ; and I well wish he may deny his crim%, that I may thrust 
conviction down his false throat ! • But I must prepare for my 
journey. Do you, ^ntlemen, dispose my patron Jo grant me 
such powers as are needful to act in his name." 

So ^ying, Tressilian feft the room. 

“ He is too hot," said the Curate ; “ and I pray to God that he 
may grant kirn the patience to deal with Varney as is fitting." 
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Patience and Varney,” said Mumblazen, ‘‘ is wojse heraldry 
than metal upon metal. He is more false than a siren, more 
rapacious than a griffin, mor^ poisonofls than a and 

more cruel than §. lion rampant.” 

Yet I doubt much,” said the* Curate, ** whether we can 
with all right ask from Sir Hugh Robsart, being in his present 
condition, aty deed deputing his paternal right in Mistress Amy 
to whomsoever” 

“Your reverence need not doubt that,” said Will Badger, 
who entered as he spokf, “ for I will lay my life# he is another 
man when he wakes, than he has been these thirty days past.” 

“Ay, Will,” s^d the Curate, “hast thou then so much con- 
fidence in Doctor Di^jile^im's draught?” 

“Not a whit,” said Will, “because master ne’er tasted^ a 
drop on’t, seeing it was emptied out by the housemaid. But 
here’s a gentleman, who came attending on Master Tressilian, 
has given Sir Hugh a draught that is worth twenty of yon un. 
I have spoken cunningly with him, and a better farrier, or one 
who hath a more just notion of horse and dog ailment, I have 
never seen ; and such a one would never be unjust to a Chris- 
tian man.” ^ 

“ A farrier 1 you saucy gr<»om — And by whose authority, 
pray?” said the Curate, rising in surprise and indignation ; “or 
who will be warrant for this new physician?’* 

“ For authority, an it like your reverence, h^> had mine ; and 
for warrant, I trust I have not been five-ahd-twenty years 
in this house, without having right to warrant the giving of a 
draught to beast or body — I who can gie'a drench and a hall, 
and bleed, or blister, if need, to my very self.” 

The counsellors of the house of Robsart thought Tneet'to 
carry this information instantly to Tressilian, who speedily 
summoned before him Wayland Smith, and demanded of him 
(in private however) by wha^ authority he liiad ventured to 
administer any medicine to Sir .Hugh ®obsart ? 

“ Why,” replied the artist, “ your worship cannot but remem- 
ber that I told you I had m^de more progress into my master’s 
— I mean the learned Doctor Doboobie’s-^mystery than'lie was 
willing to own; and indeed half of his quarrel and malice 
against me was, that, besides that I %ot something too deep 
into his secrets, several disceiming persons, and particularly a 
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buxom yoipg widow of Abingdon, preferred my prescriptions 
to his.” ^ 

“ Nqpe of thy- buffdbnery, sir,” said Tressilian, sternly. ** If 
thdu hasf trifled with us — much haore, if thojj hast done aught 
tliat may prejudice Sir Hilfeh Robsart’s health, thou shalt find 
thy grave at the bottom of a timmine.” 

“ I know too little of the great arcanim to cotfvert the ore 
to gold,” said Wayland, firmly. “ But truce to your appre- 
hensions, Master Tressilian — I understood the good Knight’s 
case, from wiiat Master William Badger told me ; and I hope 
I am able enough to administer a poor dose of niandragom, 
w^hich, with the sleep that must needs follow, is all that Sir 
Hugh Robsart requires to settle his distraught brains.” 

• ‘^1 trust thou dealest fairly with me, Wayland T’ said Tres- 
silian. • 


“ Most fairly and honestly, as the event shall show’',” replied 
the artist. What would it avail me to liarm the poor old 
man for whom you are interested ? you, to whom I owe it, that 
G^affer Pinniewinks is not even now rending my flesh and sinews 
with his accursed pincers, and probing every mole in my body 
with his sharpened awl (a murrain on the hands which forged 
it !) in order to find out the ivitch’s mark^. — I trust to yoke 
myself a humble follower to your worship’s train, and I only 
wish to have my faith judged of by the result of the good 
Knight’s slumbers.” • 

Wayland Smith was right in his prognostication. The seda- 
tive draught which his skill had prepared, and Will Badger’s 
confidence had adAinistercd, was attended with the most benc- 
fici^ effects. The patient’s sleep was long and healthful ; and 
the*pftor old knight awoke, humbled indeed in thought, and 
weak in frame, yet a much better judge of whatever was sub- 
jected to his^ intellect than he had been for some time past. He 
resisted for while the proposal made by his friends, that 
’Tressilian ^ould undertake a* journey to court, to attempt the 
recovery of his daughter, and the redress of her wrongs, in so 
far as they might yet be repait^ ** Let hei; go,” he said ; 
‘‘ she is but a hayk that goes down the wind • I would not 
bestow even a whistle to reclaim her.” But though he for some 
time maintained this Argument, he was at length convinced it 
was his duty to take the part which natural Section inclined 
him, and -consent that such efforts as could yet be made should 
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be used by Tressilian in behalf of his daughter. He subscribed, 
therefore, a warrant of attorney, such as the Cumte^s skill 
enabled him to draw up ; for in thot^e •simple days thf clergy 
were often the ^visers of iheir flock in law as well as' in 
gospel * 

All matters were prepared for Tressilian’s second departure, 
within twenly-four hours after he had returned to Lidcote Hall , 
but one material circumstance had been forgotten, which 
was first called to the remembrance of Tressilian by Master 
Mumblazeu. You are foing to comt, Master Tressilian,’' said 
he; “you will please remember that your blazonry must be 
niqmty and or — other tinctures will pass current.” the 
remark was equally jugt a^d embarrassing. To prosecute a suit 
at court, ready money was as indispensable even in the golden 
days of Elizabeth as at any succeeding period ; and it was a 
commodity little at the command of the inhabitants of Lidcote 
Hall. Tressilian was liimself poor ; the revenues of good Sir 
Hugh Robsart were consumed, and oven anticipated, in his 
hospitable mode of living ; and it was finally necessary that tlfe 
herald who staited the doubt should himself solve it. Master 
Michael Mmnblazen d/d so by producing a bag of money, con- 
taining nearly three hundred ^pounds in gold and silver of 
various coinage, the savings of twenty years ; which * he now 
without speaJiing a syllable upon the subject, dedicated to the 
service of the patron whose shcltc’* t-and protec^km had given 
him the means of making this little hoard. Tressilian accepted 
it without affeetmg a moment’s hesitation, and a mutual grasp 
of the hand was all that passed betwixt thbm, to express the 
pleasure which the one felt in dedicating his all to sucl\ a 
purpose, and that which the other received from findjng bo 
material an obstacle to the success of his journey so <<suddenly 
removed, and in a manner so unexpected. ^ 

While Tressilian was makingc preparations fof' his departure 
early the ensuing moniiug, Wayland Smith desirfed to speak 
with him ; and, expressing his hope that he had been pleased 
with the opei;ation of his iKedicine in bt3half of Sir Hugh 
Robsart, added hia desire to accompany him to ccuit. ’'This 
was indeed what Tressilian himself had several times thought 
of ; for the shrewdness, alertness of understanding, and variety 
of resource, which this fellow had exhibited during the time 
they had travelled together, had made him sensible that his 
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assistanco^might be of importance. But then Wayland was in 
danger from the grasp of law. ; and of this Tressilian reminded 
him, Hnqjitioning somethmg, at^ tlie same time, of the pincers 
of Pinniewinks, and the warrant of Master Justice Blindas. 
Wayland Smith laughed iJoth to scorn. 

“ See you, sir !” said he, “ I have changed my garb from* that 
of a farrier to a serving-man ; but were it still al it was, look 
at my mustaches — they now hang down — I will but turn them 
UJ). and dye them with a tincture that 1 know of, and the devil 
will Bcai’oe know me again/' , 

He accompanied these words with the appropriate action ; 
and in less than a minute, by setting up hia mustaches aud his 
hair, he seemed a different person frtm Jiim that had but now 
Entered the room. Still, however, Tressilian hesitated to accept 
his services, and the artist became proportionably urgent. 

‘‘ I owe you life and limb," he said, and 1 would fain pay 
•a part of the debt, esiiecially as I know from Will Badger ou 
what dangerous service your worship is bound. I do not, indeed, 
fSretend to be what is called a man of mettle, one of those rufiliug 
tear-cats, who maintain tlieir master's quarrel with sword and 
buckler. Nay, I am even one of those nvho^ hold the end of a 
. feast better than the begiunirig of a fray. But I know that I 
can serwe your worship better in such quest as yours than any 
of these sword-and-dagger men, and that my head will be worth 
an hundred of tlieir handu," 

Tressilian still hesitated. He knew not much of this strange 
fellow, and was doubtful how far he could repose in him the 
(jonlidenco necessaiy to render him a useful attendant upon the 
picsent emergency. Ere he had come to a determination, the 
•?ra!n^ling of a horse was heard in the courtyard, and Master 
MumhldRen and* Will Badger both entered hastily into Tressi- 
lian^ chamb^, speaking almast at the same moment. 

Here i^ a serving-man on*the bdnniest grey tit I ever see'd 

in my life,^ said Will fladgeF, who got the start; “having 

on his arm a silver cognisance, being a flire-drake holding in his 
moiifh a brick-bat, under a coAnot of an Earl’s degree,” said 
Master Mtimblazeji, and bearing a letter sealed.of the same.” 

Tressilian tbok the letter, which was addressed “ To the 
worshipful Master ll&mund Tressilian, our loving kinsman — 
Those — ride, ride, ride — for thy life, for thy life, for thy life." 
He then* opened it, and found the following contents .* — 
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Master Tressilian, our ^ 

GOOD Friend and Cousin, 

“ We are at present so ill at ease, and otherwise so vnhappily 
circumstanced, th^lrt we are desirous to have around us those of 
OUT friends on whose loving kindness we can most especially 
repose confi(]ence; amongst whom we hold our good Master 
Tressilian one of the foremost and nearest, both in good will 
and good ability. We therefore pray you, with your most 
convenient speed, to repair to our poor lodging, at Say's Couft, 

71 ear Deptford, where we will treat farther with yon of matters 
which we deem it not fit to commit unto writing. And so 
we bid you heartily farewell, being your loving kinsman to 
command, • 

“ Eatclipfb, Earl of Sussex.” 

Send up the messenger instantly, Will Badger,” said Tres- 
.■^iliaii ; and as the man entered the room, he exclaimed, “ Aha,^ 
Stevens, is it you? how does my good lord?” 

“Ill, Master Tressilian,” was the messenger's reply, “and 
having therefore the more need of good friends around him.” 

“ But what is my lord’s malady?” said Tressilian anxiously. 
“ I heard nothing 8f his being ill” 

“I know not, sir,” replied the man; “ he is very ill at ease. 
The leeches are at a stand, and many of his household suspect 
foul practice — witchcraft, or worse,” 

“What are the symptoms?” said Wayland Smith, stepping 
forward hastily. 

“ Anan ?” said the messenger, not comprehouding his meaning. 

“ What does he ail ?” said Wayland ; “ where lies his disease,?” 

The man looked at Tressilian, as if to know whetlmr' hu 
sliould answer these inquiries from a stranger^ and ro( 2 eiving a 
sign in the affirmative, he hastily enumerated gradual lofs of 
strength, nocturnal perspiration, *ind loss of appetite, faintness, 
etc. .. 

“ Joined,” said Wayland, “ to a gnawing pain in the stomach, 
and a low fever ?” 

“ Even so,” said the messenger, somewhat surprised. 

“ I know how the disease is caused,” said tbo artist, “ and I 
know the cause. Your master has eaten bf the manna of Saint 
NicholaB. I know the cure too^my master shall not say I 
studied in his laboratory for nothing.” 
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How ijiean you said Tressilian, frowning ; “ we speak of 
one of the first nobles of Engla^nd. Bethink you, this is no sub- 
ject foii buffoonery.” • • « 

‘'God forbid 1” said Wayland* Smith. “Iisay that I know 
his disease and can cure him. Eemember what I did for Sir 
Hugh Robeart.” 

“We will set forth instantly/’ said Tressilian. *“Gf)d calls 
us.” 

•Accordingly, hastily mentioning this new motive for his 
instant departure, though without alljiding to either the siispi-* 
cions of Stevens or the assurances of Wayland Smith, he took 
the kindest leave of Sir Hugh and the family at Lid(iote Hall, 
who accompanied him with prayers and blessings, and, attended 
liy Wayland and the Earl of Sussex’s domestic, traveUed with 
the utmost tipeed towards London. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

• Ay, I know you have arsenic* 

Vitriol, sal-tartre, arjkile, alkaly, 

• Oinoper ; I know all. — This fellow, Captain, 

Will come in' time to be a great distiller, 

4nd give a say^(I will not say directly, 

But very near) at the philosopher’s stone. 

Tub Alouemist. 

Tressilian and ffis attendants pressed their route with all 
defipatch. He had asked the smith, indeed, when their de- 
pSTtfiig was resolved on, whether he would not rather choose to 
avoid Berkshire, m which he had played a part so conspicuous 1 
But Wayland returned a confident answer. Ho liad employed 
the short interval they passed %t Lidbote Hall in transforming 
lumself in aSvmnderful ifanner.* His wild and overgrown thicket 
of beard was now restrained to two small ntustaches on the upper 
lip, turned up in a military fashifln. A tailor from the village 
of Lidcote (well paki) had exerted his skill, under his customer’s 
directions, so a^ completely to alter Wayland’s outward man, 
and .take off from his*appearance almost twenty years of age, 
Formerly, besmeared with sooV and charcoal — overgrown with 
hair, and bent double with the nature of his labour — disfigured 
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too by his o<ld and fantastic dress, he seemed a man Qf fifty years 
old. But now, in a handsome suit of Tressilian’s livery, with a 
sword by his side, and a buckler on liis Shouldfjr, he ljOo^^:ed like 
a gay ruffling seiving-man, whose age might be betwixt thirty 
and thirty-five, the very prime of human life. His loutish 
savage-looking demeanour seemed equally changed into a forward, 
sharp, and impudent alertness of look and action. 

When challenged by Tressilian, who desired to know the 
cause of a metamorphosis so singular and so absolute, Waylffnd 
only answered by singing* a stave from a comedy, which was thou 
now, and was supposed, among the more favourable judges, to 
augur some genius on the part of the author. We are happy 
to preserve the couplat, which ran exactly thus — 

“ Ban, ca Caliban — • 

Get a now master — Be a new man.’' 

Although Tressilian did not recollect the versos, yet they re^ 
minded him that Waylaud had once been a stage-player, a 
(drcumstance which, of itself, accounted indifferently well for 
the read ui ess with which he could assume so total a change of 
personal appearan/'e, *The artist himself was so confident of his 
disguise being completely changed, or of his having completely 
changed his disguise, which may be the more correct* mode o1 
spejxking, that he regretted they were not to pass near his old 
place of retreat. ^ 

“I could venture,” he said, ^'in my present dress, and with 
your worship’s backing, to face Master Justice Blindas, even on 
a day of Quarter Sessions ; and I would lifte to know what is 
become of Hobgoblin, who is like to play the devil in the wo^ld, 
if he can once slip the string, and leave his granny scad Tfis 
Dominie — Ay, and the scathed vault!” hef said; •‘I would 
willingly have seen what havoc the explosion of So muclf gun- 
powder has made among ^oetdt Demetrius Dooqpbie’s retorts 
and phials. I warrant me, fame daunts the Vale of tke 
Whitehorse Jong after my body is rotten; and that many a 
lout ties up his horse, lays doVn his silver groat, and pipes like 
a sailor wliis^.ling in a calm, for Wayland ^mith to come and 
shoe his tit for him. But the horse will catch* the founders ere 
the smith answers the call.” » 

Tn tills particular, indeed, Wayland proved a true prophet ; 
and so easily do fables rise, that an obscure tradition of his 
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oxtrax)rdin(^ practice in farriery prevails in the Vale of Wliitc- 
horse even unto this day ; and neither the tradition of Alfred's 
Victory, nor of the celebrated Pwsey Horn, are better preserved 
in Berkshire than the wild legend* of WayLandrSmith.'*^ 

The haste of the travellers admitted their making no stay 
upon their jouniey, save what the refreshment of the horses 
required ^ and as many of the places through which* they passed 
were under the influence of the Earl of Leicester, or persons 
ininiediately dependent on him, they thought it prudent to 
disguise their names, and the purpos^e of tlieir journey. On 
such occasions the agency of Wayland Smith (by which name 
we shall continue to distinguish the «arti8t, though his real name 
was Lancelot Wayland) was extremelytseryiceable. He seemed, 
irtdeed, to have a pleasure in displaying the alertness with which 
he could birffle investigation, and amuse himself by putting the 
curiosity of tapsters and innkeepers on a false scent. During 
the course of their brief journey, three different and inconsistent 
reports were circulated by him on their account ; namely, first, 
tlfat Tressilian was the Lord Deputy of Ireland, come over in 
disguise to take the Queen’s pleasure concerning the great rebel 
Rory Oge MacCarthy MaoMahon ; secondly, Jhat the said Tres- 
silian was an agent of Monsieui| coming to urge his suit to the 
hand of Elizabeth ; thirdly, that he was the Duko of Medina, 
come over, incognito, to adjust the quarrel betwixt Philip and 
that Princess, •>- ♦ 

Tressilitin was angry, and expostulated with the artist on the 
various inconveniences, and, in particular, the unnecessary 
degree of attention to which they were subjected by the fig- 
m^its he thus circulated ; but he was pacified (for who could 
l^Tpixiof against such an argument?) by Wayland’s assuring 
him thatia general importance was attached to his own (Tres- 
siliar^) striking presence, which rendered it necessary to give an 
extraordinary r^on for the rapidity tod secrecy of his journey. 

At lengtB they approached* the metropolis, where, owing to 
the more general recourse of strangers, thftir appearance excited 
noithgr oT^rvation nor inquiry, afld finally they entered London 
itself. • , , 

It was Tressiiian's purpose to go down directly to Deptford, 
where Lord Sussex redded, in order to be near the court, then 
held at Greenwich, the favoiurite residence of Elizabeth, and 
• * Note 0. Legend of Wayland Smith. 
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honoured as her birthplace. Still a brief halt in Jiondon was 
necessary; and it was somewhat prolonged by the earnest 
entreaties of Waylaud Smith, wto desirSd pewnission^ t® take a 
walk through th^ city. 

Take thy sword and buckler, knd follow me, then,” said 
Tressilian ; I am about to walk myself, and we will go in 
company.” • 

This he said, because he was not altogether so secure of the 
fidelity of his now retainer, as to lose sight of him at this inter- 
esting moment, when rival factions at the court* of Eiizabetli 
were running so high. * Wayland Smith willingly acquiesced 
in the precaution, jjf which he probably conjectured the motive, 
but only stipulated, t]iat*his master should enter the ^lops of 
such chemists or apothecaries as he should point out, in walkiifg 
through Fleet Street, and permit him to make some necessary 
purchases. Tressilian agreed, and obeying the signal of his 
attendant, walked successively into more than four or five shops, 
where he observed that Wayland purchased in each only one 
single drug, in various quantities. The medicines which he 
first asked for were readily furnished, each in succession, but 
those which he afterwards required were leas easily supplied — 
and Tressilian oblerved, that Wayland more than once, to the 
surprise of the shopkeeper, returned the gam or herbtthat was 
offered to him, and compelled him to exchange it for the right 
sort, or else went on to seek it elsewhtro. But ont ingredient, in 
particular, seemed almost impossible to be found. Some chemists 
plainly admitted they had never seen it — others denied that 
such a drug existed, excepting in the imagimttion of crazy alche- 
mists — and most of them attempted to satisfy their custonjer, 
by producing some substitute, which, when rejected by Wa^lkifCi’, 
as not being what he liad asked for, they mamtained possessed, 
in a superior degree, the self-same qualities. In general, •they 
all displayed some curiosity concerning the pur^so for which 
he wanted it. One old, raeagra chenefist, to whoA the artisf 
put the usual question, in terms which Tressilian neither imder- 
stood nor cou^d recollect, anilMrered frankly, there was HQpe of 
that drug in ^London, unless Yoglan the Jqjv chanced to have 
some of it upon hand. ' • 

“ I thought as much,” said Wayland. * And as soon as they 
left the shop, he said to Tressilian, “ I crave your pardon, sir, 
but no artist can work without his tools. I must ndeds go to 
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this Yoglan’s ; and I promise you, that if this detains you longer 
than your leisure seems to permit, you shall, nevertheless, bo 
well r^id, by the I .will 'make of this rare drug. Permit 
me,*" he Welded, to walk before for we now to quit the 
broad street, and we will iflake double speed if I lead the way.” 

Tressilian acquiesced, and, following the smith down a lane 
which turned to the left hand towards the river, h^ found that 
his guide walked on with great speed, and apparently perfect 
knowledge of the town, through a labyrinth of by-streets, courts, 
and blind alleys, until at length Wayland paused in the midst 
of a very narrow lane, the termination of whi^h showed a peep 
of the Thames looking misty and muddy, ^which background 
was crossed saltierwise, as Mr. Mumblazep might have said, by 
the masts of two lighters that lay waiting for the tide. The 
shop undep which he halted had not, as in modern days, a 
glazed window — but a paltry canvas screen surrounded such 
a stall as a cobbler now occupies, having the front open, much 
in the manner of a fishmonger's booth of the present day, A 
little old smock-faced man, the very reverse of a Jew in com- 
plexion, for he was very soft-haired as well as beardless, ap- 
peared, and with many courtesies ask«d Wayland what he 
pleased to want. He had no 8<)ouer named ^he drug, than the 
Jew staited and looked surprised. ‘‘And vat might your 
worship vaut with that drug, which is not named, mein God, in 
forty years as»I have been, chemist here V* 

“ These questions it is no part of my commission to answer,’' 
said Wayland ; “ I only wish to know if you have what I want, 
and having it, areVilling to sell iti” 

Ay, mein God, for having it, that I have, and for selling 
a chemist, and sell every drug.” So saying, he exhi- 
bited a f)owder, •and then continued, “ But it will coat much 
moneys — Vat I ave cost its weight in gold — ay, gold well 
refined — I virf say six times — 5t comes from Mount Sinai, where 
>e had ou Alessed La1^ giveUi forth, and the plant blossoms but 
once in one hundred year.” • 

“I do not know how often it«U gathered on, Mount Sinai,” 
said Wayland, aftejr looking at the drug offered him with great 
disdain, “ but I will wager my sword and buckler against your 
gaberdine, that this tPash you offer me, instead of what I asked 
for, may be had for gatheringeany day of the week in the caatlt^ 
ditch of lUeppo.” 
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“You are a rude man,” said the Jew; “and, besides I ave 
no better than that — or if I ave, I will not sell it wfthoiit order 
of a physician — or without you *teU me lAit you roake of^it,” 

The artist ma^e brief ansj^er in a langiia^ of whiSh Trcssi- 
lian could not understand a word, twid which seemed to strike 
the Jew with the utmost astonishment He stared upon Way- 
land like ole who has suddenly recognised some mighty hero 
or dreaded potentate, in the person of an unknown and un- 
marked stranger. “ Holy Elias !” he exclaimed, when he had 
recovered the first stimning eftects of liis surprise ; and then 
pjissing from hia former* suspicious and surly manner to the 
very extremity of obsequiousness, he cringed low to the artist, 
and besought him to enter his poor house, to bless his miserable 
threshold by crossing it, • 

“Vill you not taste a cup vith the poor Jew, Zacharias 
Yoglan? — Vill you Tokay ave? — vill you Lachrymeo taste? — 
vill you” 

“You ofi'end in your proffers,” said Wayland ; “ minister to 
me in what I rt^quire of you, and forbear further discourse.” • 
The rebuked Israelite took hia bunch of keys, and opening 
with circumspection a cabinet which seemed more strongly 
secured than the fither cases oj drugs and medicines amongst 
which it stood, he drew out a little secret drawer, having a 
glass lid, and containing a small portion of a black powder. 
This he offered to Wayland, his mangier conveying the deepest 
devotion towards him, though an av^aricious and jealous expres- 
sion, which seemed to grudge eveiy grain of which his customer 
was about to i>os8ess himself, disputed grofmd in his counte- 
nance with the obsequious deference which he desired it should 
exhibit. 

“ Have you scales?” said Wayland, • • 

The J ew pointed to those which lay ready for •commoif use 
in the shop, but he did so«with puzzled expreision of doubt 
and fear, which did not escape the artisti ** 

“They must be other than those,” said Wayland, sternly; 
“ know you no^ that holy things lose their virtue if weighed in 
an unjust balance ?” ^ 

The Jew himg his head, took from a steel-plated casket a pair 
of scales beautifully mounted, and said, aM he adjusted thein. for 
the artist's Use, — “With these I. do mine own experiment — one 
hair of the high-priest's beard would turn them.” * 
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It suffices,’* said the artist ; and weighed out two drachms 
for himself^of the black powder, which he very carefully folded 
up and put intQ his ‘pou^h 'vtyih the other drugs. He then 
demancfe^the price of the Jew, who answeredjshaking his head 
aud bowing, — 

“ No price — no, nothing at all from such as you. — But you 
will see the poor Jew again ? you will look into hi3 laboratory, 
where, God help him, he hath dried himself to the substance of 
tli^ withered gourd of Jonah the holy prophet — You vill ave 
pity on him, |ind show him one little step on the great road . 

Hush !” said Way land, laying Ills finger mysteriously on 
his mouth, “ it may be we shall meet again— thou liast already 
the l^chahmajm^ as thine own Rabbis call it— the general crea- 
tk>u ; watch, therefore, and pray, for tliou must attain the 
knowledge of Alchahest Elixir, Sainech, ere T may commune 
farther with thee.” Then returning with a slight nod the 
reverential - congees of the Jew, he walked gravely up the lane, 
followed by his master, whose first observation on the scene he 
li{?d just witnessed was, that Wayland ought to have paid the 
man for his drug, whatever it was. 

I pay him ?” said the artist ; ^^may t}ie foul fiend pay me if 
I do ! — Had it not been that I ihought it might displease your 
Worship, J would have had an ounce or two of gold out of him, 
in exchange for the samo just weight of brick-dust.” 

“ I advise you to practice no such knavery whUe waiting upon 
me,” said Tressilian. 

“ Did I not say,” answered the artist, “ that for that reason 
alone I forbore him for the present 1 — Knavery, call you it — 
whjr, yonder wretched skeleton hath wealth sufficient to pave 
tH" whole lane he lives in with dollars, and scarce miss them 
out of his own iron chest ; yet he goes mad after the philoso- 
pher’p stone-^and besides, he would have cheated a poor serving- 
man, iis ho thought me at first,#with trash that was not worth a 
penny — Ma^bh for matoh, quolih the devil to the collier ; if his 
false medicine waa worth my good crowns, ••my true brick-dust is 
as well worth his good gold.” 

It maybe so for aught 1 know,” said Tressilian, in dealing 
amongst Jews and Apothecaries ; but understand that to have 
such tricks of legerdemain pracliised by one attending on me, 
diminishes my honour, and tj;^at I will not permit them. I 
trust thou hast made up thy purchases 
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“ I have, sir/' replied Wayland*, “ and with these drugs will I, 
this very day, compound the true orvietan, that noble medicine 
which is so seldom found genuine andoeffectjive within these 
realms of Europe^ for want of^tliat most rare and preeidus drug 
which I got but how from Ydglan."*H 

‘‘ But why not have made all your purchases at one shop 
said his ma&ter ; we have lost nearly an hour in running frojn 
one pounder of simples to another," 

Content you, sir," said Wayland. “ No man shall learn ^py 
secret ; and it would not be mine long, were I tj buy all my 
materials from one chemist.” 

They now retunied to their inn (the famous BelbSavage), 
and while the Lord Su^ex's servant prepared the horses for 
their journey, Waylahd, obtaining from the cook the service of 
a mortar, shut himself up in a private chamber, where he 
mixed, pounded, and amalgamated the drugs which he had 
bought, each in its own proportion, with a readiness and address 
that plainly showed him well practised in all the manual ope- 
rations of pharmacy. , 

By the time Wayland's electuary was prepared the horses 
were ready, and a sljort hour's riding brought them to the 
present babitatioA of Lord Sussex, an ancient house, called 
Say's Court, t near Deptford, which had Jong pertained to a 
family of that name, but had, for upwards of a cenfury, beeu 
possessed by the ancient and hon(^urable family of Evelyn. 
The present representative of that ancient house took a deep 
interest in the Earl of Sussex, and had willingly accommodated 
both him and his numerous retinue in his hospitable mansion. 
Say’s Court was afterwards the residence of the celebrated Mr. 
Evelyn, whose Silva is still the manual of British plav(^, 
and wWe life, manners, and principles, as ^ illustrated ^in his 
Memoirs, ought equally to be the manual of English gentlqpaeu. J 

* Orvietan, or Venice treaefe, as it%os sometimes called,^ was understood 
to be a sovereign remedy against poison ; and %he reader miiAt be contented, 
for the time he peruses ithese pages, to hold the Same opinion which was 
once universally received by the l^med as well as the vhlgar. 

+ [The Court 'has now entirely disappeared, and its site oconpied by a 
workhouse.] ^ • 

X [Evelyn's name has also become familiar through his Mmoirsp com- 
prising a Diary from 1641 to 1706, and a Selection of Familiar Letters, 
published from his MSS., discovered at Say's Court hi 1818.] 
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6eaptee fo^jrtbenth^' 

Thi« l8 rare news ttou tell'at me, my go6d fellow ; 

There are two bulls fierce battling on the green 
For one fair heifer — ^if the one goes down, 

'Che dale will be more peacefol, and the herd. 

Which have email interest in their brulziement, 

May pasture there in peace. 

• • Ou) Plat. 

Sjlt’b Oouet was watchad like a beleaguered^forfc ; and so high 
rose the suspicions of the time, that ITressilian and his attend- 
eats were stopped and questioned repeatedly by sehtinels, both 
on foot and horseback, as they approached the abode of the sick 
Earl. In truth, the high rank which Sussex held in Queen 
Elizabeth’s favour, and his known and avowed rivalry of the 
Earl of Leicester, caused the utmost importance to be attached 
tothis welfare ; for, at the period we treat of, aU men doubted 
whether he or the Earl of Leicester might ultimately have the 
higher rank in her regard. • 

Elizabeth, like many of her ^ex, was foncf of governing by 
fkctions, as to balance two opposing interests, and reserve in 
her own hand the power of making either predominate, as the 
interest of the, state, or pqrhaps as her own female caprice (for 
to that foible even she was not superior), might tin^y deter- 
mine. To finesse— to hold the cards — to oppose one interest 
to another“to bridle him who thou^t himself highest in her 
esteem, by the fears he must entertain of another equally trusted, 
equally beloved, were arts which she used t^oughout 
her reiga^ and vdiich enabled bet, though frequently giving 
way t# the weakness of favouritism, to prevent most of its evil 
effects on her l^ngdom and government. 

•^The two ]rt)bles who presqpt stood as rivals in her favour, 
ix^essed very different pretensions to share it ; yet it might be 
in general said^ that the Earl of Sussex had beei^ most service- 
able t^the Queen, while Leicester was most dear to the woman. 
Sussex was, accondinV to the phrase of the times, *a martialist; 
had done good service in Ireland and in Scotland, and especially 
in the great northern rebellion ip 1569, which was quelled, in a 
great measure, Jby his military talents. He was, therefore, 
VOIt JUI. M 
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naturally surrounded and looked up to by whose who wished 
to make arms their road to distinction. The Earl of Sussex, 
moreover, was. of more ancient' and h(^hourable descent than 
his rival, uniting in his person the representation ol^ the Pitz- 
Walters, as well as of the Ratclihes, while the scutcheon of 
Leicester was stained by the degradation of his grandfather, 
the oppressive minister of Henry VII., and scarce improved by 
tliat of his father, the unhappy Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land, executed on Tower Hill, August 22, 1553. But in person, 
features, and address, wfapons so formidable in the court of a 
female sovereign, Leicester had advantages more than sufficient 
to counterbalance' the military services, high blood, and fxank 
bearing of the Earl of ^Sussex ; and he bore in the eye of the 
court and kingdom, the higher share in Elizabeth's favour, 
though (for such was her uniform policy) by no means so 
decidedly expressed as to warrant him against the final pre- 
ponderance of his rival's pretensions. The illness of Sussex, 
therefore, happened so opportunely for Leicester, as to give rise 
to strange surmises among the public ; while the followers of 
the one Earl were filled with the deepest apprehensions, and 
those of the other with the highest hopes of its probable issue. 
Meanwhile, — for in that old toe men never forgot the proba- 
bility that the matter might be determined by lengfeh,*of sword, 
— the retainers of each noble flocked around their patron, 
appeared well armed in the vicinity of the court itself, and 
disturbed the ear of the sovereign by their frequent and alarm- 
ing debates, held even within the precincts of her palace. This 
preliminary statement is necessary, to render what follows intel- 
ligible ta the reader,* 

On Tressilian's arrival at Say's Court, he found 
filled with the retainers of the Earl of Sussex; and of Iihe gentle- 
men who came to attend their patron in his illness. «Anns 
were in every hand, end a derp gloom ofi evejry countenance, 
as if they bad apprehended an immediate and Violent assault 
from the opposite faction. In the hall, however, to which 
Tresailian wa|» ushered by oae of the Barrs attendants, while 

* Naunton gives us numerous and curious p^i^lars of the jealouB 
straggle which took place between Ratcliffe, of Sussex, and flie rising 
favourite Leicester. The former, when On his death-bed, predicted* to hU 
followers, that, after his death, the f^lpsy (ao he called Leicester, from Hh 
dark complexion) would prove too many for them. 
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another went to inform Sussex of his arrival, he found only two 
gentlemen i!i waiting. There. was a remarkable contrast in 
their dr^^ appearance, ^ind manners. The attire of the elderly, 
gentleman, a person as it seemed of quality, afld in the prime 
of life, was very plain and s5ldier-like, his staturo low, his limbs 
stout, his bearing ungraceful, and his features of that^ind which 
express sound common sense, without a grain of vivacity or im- 
agination. The younger, who seemed about twenty or upwards, 
waa clad in the gayest habit used by persons of quality at the 
period, wearing a crimson velvet cloak# richly ornamented With ‘ 
lace and embroidery, with a bonnet of the same, encircled with 
a gold chain turned three times round it, mid secured by a 
medal. His hair was adjusted very uear^ like that of some 
fine gentlemen of our own time, that is, it was combed up- 
wards and made to stand as it were on end ; and in his oars 
he wore a pair of silver ear-rings, having each a pearl of con- 
siderable size. The countenance of this youth, besides bemg 
regularly handsome, and accompanied by a fine person, was 
animated and striking in a degree that seemed to speak at 
once the firmness of a decided, and the fire of an enterprising 
character, the power of reflection and • the^ promptitude of 
determination. • 

Both tlmse gentlemen reclined nearly in the same posture ou 
benches near each other ; but each seemed engaged in his own 
meditations, looked straigb* upon the wall which was opposite 
to them without speaking to his companion. The looks of the 
elder were of that sort which convinced the beholder, that, in 
looking on the wallj he saw no more than the side of an old 
hall^hung around with cloaks, antlers, bucklers, old pieces of 
partisans, and the similar articles which were usually 
th^ fhmiture of sudi a place. The look of tho younger gallant 
had in«it something imaginative ; he was sunk in reverie, and 
it seemed as if ihe empty space df air bbtwixt him and the wall, 
wqre the sta^ of a the^ftre ou «which his fancy was mustering 
his own dramatii personcBy and treated him^with sights far dif- 
ferent from those which his awakAed and earthly vision could 
have offered.* ^ • 

At the entrance of Tr^ilian both started from their musing, 
and bade him welcome * the younger, in particular, with great 
appearance of animation and condi^ty« 

Thou 'art welcome, TreSsllian/' said the youth ; ** thy 
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philosophy stole thee fl'om us when this household had objeote 
of ambition to offer — it is an honest philosophy, since it Returns 
thee to us when there are onjy dangers ‘to be feharod/' 

‘^Is my lord, then, so diangerously indisposed 1” said 
silian. 

“ We the very worst," answered the elder gentleman, 
and by the worst practice." 

'‘Fie,” replied Tressilian, “my Lord of Leicester is honour- 
able." 

" What doth he with such attendants, then, as ‘he hath about 
him?" said the younger gallant. “The man who raises the 
devil may be honest, but he is answerable for the mischief 
which the fiend does^ fcfi: all that.” 

“ And is this all that are of you, my mates,” said Tressilian, 
“ that are about my lord in his utmost straits ?” * 

“ No, no," replied the elder gentleman, “ there are Tracy, 
Markham, and several more ; hut we keep watch here by two 
at once, and some are weary and are sleeping in the gallery 
above.” ‘ 

“And some,^ said the young man, “are gone down to the 
Dock yonder at Deptford, to look out such a hulk as they may 
purchase by clubbing their broken fortunes ; and so soon as all 
is over, we will lay our noble lord in a noble green grave, have 
a blow at those who have hurried him thither, if opportunity 
suits, and then sail for the Indies, ’,7ith heavy hearts and light 
purses.” 

“ It may bo,” said Tressilian, “ that I will embrace the same 
purpose, so soon as I have settled some business at court." 

“Thou business at court 1” they both exclaimed at cnee; 
“ md thou make the Indian voyage 1” 

“Why, Tressilian," said the younger man, “art thou not 
wedded, and beyond these flaws of fortune, that drive fdlks out 
to sea when their bark Ifears fAirest for the ha^n ?— What has 
become of the lovely Indamira that ^as to mato't my Amo’^et 
for truth and beauty ?” 

“ Speak net of her !” sai<f Tressilian, averting his face 

“ Ay, stands it so with you ?" said the yj)uth, taking his hand 
very afectionately ; “ then, fear not 1 will again touch the green 
Wound— But it is strange as well as sad news. Are none ^ our 
fair and merry fellowship to escape shipwreck of fortune aud 
happiness in this sudden tempest? I had hoped thou wert in 
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harbour, at loast, my dear Edmund — But truly, saya another 
dear friend thy name, 

^ . * What>mim Aat aees thi ever whirling wh^l 

• •Of Ohiojcse, the which all*mortal things (^h sway ; 

But that thereby ^loth ftna and plainly feel, 

Hpw Mutability in them doth pky 
Her cruel sports to many men’s decay/ '* ^ 

The elder gentleman had risen from his bench, and was pac- 
ing the hall with some impatience, while the youth, with much 
earneatiieas and feeling, recited these lines. When he had done, . 
the other wrapped himself in his cloak, "and again stretched him- 
self down, saying, I marvel, Tressilian, you will feed the lad in 
this silly humour, If there were aught to draw a judgment n\ion 
a ^virtuous and honourable household ^ikfl my lord’s, renounce 
me if I thinje not it were this piping, whining, childish trick of 
poetry, that came among us mth Master Walter Wittypate here 
and his comrades, twisting into all manner of uncouth and in- 
comprehensible forms of speech the honest plain English phrase 
wi(jich God gave us to express our meaning withal” 

Blount believes,” said his comrade laughing, the devil 
woo’d Eve in rhyme, and that tiie mystic^ meaning of the Tree 
of Knowledge refers solely to t^e art of clashing rhymes and 
meting out hexameters.” * 

At this* moment the Earl’s chamberlain entered, and informed 
Tressilian that^his lord required to speak with him, 

He found Ijord Sussex ^dressed, but unbraced and lymg on 
his *couch, and was shocked at the alteration disease had made 
in his person. The^Earl received him with the most friendly 
cordiality, and inquired into the state of his courtship. Tressilian 
evjl^ his inquiries for a moment, and turning his discourse 
on th§ Earl’s own health, he discovered, to his surprise, that 
the syjnptJ^m^ of fus disorder corresponded minutely with those 
which Waylaui had predicated concjrning it^ He hesitated 
not, therefor^'to commijpicate lo Sussex the whole history of 
hftj attendant, and the pretonsiobs he set to cure the disorder 
under which he labour^ The l^rl listened with incredulous 
attention until the name of Demetrius was mentjobed, and then 
suddenly called Itis secretaty to bring him a c^tsun casket 
which contained papers ^ importance. Take out from thence,” 
he said, the declaration of the rascal cook whom we had under 
* Not© D. Bir tValter BalelgU. 
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examination, and look heedfully if the name of Demetritm be not 
there mentioned,” 

The secrotaiy turned to the^Assage rfb once^ and read, ** And 
Raid declarant K'^ing examin^, saith, That he remembers halving 
made the sauce to the said aturgeoR-fish, after eating of which 
the said noble Lord was taken ill ; and he put the usual ingre- 
dients and '■condiments therein, namely” — — 

Pass over his trash,” said the Earl, “ and see whether he 
had not been supplied with his materials by a herbalist called 
Demetrius.” ^ c 

“ It is even so,” answered the secretary. ** And he adds, he 
has not since seen the said Demetrius.” 

This accords with iiliy feUow^s story, Tressilian,” said the 
Earl ; “ call him hitter.” < 

On being summoned to the Earls presence, Wayland Smith 
told his former tale with firmness and consistency, 

“ It may be,” said the Earl, thou art sent by those who 
have begun this work, to end it for them ; but bethink, if I 
miscarry under thy m^cine, it may go hard with thee,” * 

“ That were severe measure,” said Wayland, since the issue 
of medicine, and the#end of life, are in God's disposal. But I 
will stand the r&'k. I have not lived so long under ground to 
be afraid of a grave.” ^ 

“Nay,- if thou be’st so confident,” said the Earl of Sussex, 
“ I will take the risk too, for the le^ed can dotnothing for me. 
Tell me how this medicine is to lie taken ?” 

“That win I do presently,** said Wayland 'i “but allow me 
to condition that, since I incur all the risk* of this treatment, no 
other physician shall be permitted to interfere with it.” 

“ That is but fadr,” replied the Earl ; “ and now prepspv^’9*'^ 
drug.” 

While Wayland obeyed the Earl's commands^ his servants, 
by the artist’s direction, •undressed their masterf and placed him 
in bed, , ^ 

“I warn he said, “that the first operation of tiis 
medicine will be to product a heavy Sleep, during which time 
the chamber must be kept undisturbed; the.oonsd|toences 
may otherwise be fatal, I myself will watch# by the Earl, with 
any of the gentlemen of his chamber,’* 

“ Let all leave the room savj Stanley and this good fi^ow,*' 
said the Earl 
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**And saving me also/* saicl*Tresailian. ** I too am deeply 
interested in the effects of this potion.** 

“Be it. so, gqpd frfend/’ sai^ the Earl; “and now for our 
experimeflt ; but first call my secretary and ch^berlain,** 
“Bear witness/* he coafcinued, when these officers arrived, 
“ bear witness for me, gentlemen, that our honourable friend 
Tressilian is in no way responsible for the effectsr which this 
medicine may produce upon me, the taking it being my own 
fr^ action and choice, in regard I believe it to be a remedy 
which God has furnished me by unescpected means, to recover 
me of my present malady. Commehd me to my noble and 
princely Mistress * and say that I live and die her true servant, 
and wish to all a^ut her throne the^same singleness of heart 
and will to serve her, with more ability td do so than hath been 
assigned to poor Thomas Ratcliffe.** 

He then folded bis hands, and seemed for a second or two 
absorbed in mental devotion, then took the potion in his hand, 
and pausing, regarded Wayland with a look that seemed de- 
signed to penetrate his very soul, but which caused no anxiety 
or hesitation in the countenance or manner of the artist, 

“ Here is nothing to be feared/* saicL Sussex to Tressilian ; 
and swallowed the medicine without farther hesitation. 

“ I am now to pray your lordship,** said Wayland, “ to dis- 
pose yourself to rest as commodiously as you can ; and of you, 
gentlemen, tcv remain as still and mute as if you waited at your 
mother’s deathbed.** 

The chamberlain and secretary then withdrew, giving orders 
that all doors be« bolted, and all noise in the house strictly 
prohibited. Several gentlemen were voluntary watchers in the 
JftaH^but none remained in the chamber of the sick Earl, save 
his groom of th^ chamber Stanley, the artist, and Tressilian. — 
Wajland Smith’s predictions were speedily accomplished, and 
a sleep fell iJpon the Earl, Sijdeep .and sound, that they who 
'Watched hfa bedside to fear ^at, in his weakened state, 
he might pass away without awakening from his lethargy. 
Wayland Smith himself appear^ anxious, and felt the temples 
of iHb Eiyl slightly, from time to time, attending particularly 
to ^ state of jreis^jiration, whi«h was ftdl and deep, but at the 
same time easy and uninterrupted. 
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CHAPTER IIFTEEKTH, « 

X- 

Tou loggerbeaded and nnpolisb’d grooms, 

Wbat, no attendance, no regard* no duty ? 

Where la the foolish knave I sent before t 
^ Taming of the SHbew. 

Thebe is no period at which men lookVorse in the eyea«of 
eBch other, or feci more imcomfortabl©j than when the first 
dawn of daylight finds them watchers. Even a beauty of the 
first order, after the vigils of a ball are interrupted by the 
dawn, would do wisely Ijp withdraw herself from the gaze of 
her fondest and most partial admirers. Such was the p^c, 
mauspicious, and ungrateful light, which began to ^ beam upon 
those who kept watch all night in the hall at Say*a Court, and 
which mingled its cold, pale, blue diffusion with the red, yellow, 
and smoky beams of expiring lamps and torches. The young 
gallant, whom we noticed in our last chapter, had left the room 
for a few minutes, to learn the cause of a knocking at the out- 
ward gate, and on hi^ return, was so strudc with the forlorn 
and ghastly aspects of his con^panions of the watch, that he 
exclaimed, Pity of my heart, my masters, how like pwls you 
look ! Methinks, when the sun rises, I shall see you flutter off 
with your eyes dazzled, to stick yourselves into the next ivy-tod 
or ruined steeple.” 

“ Hold thy peace, thou gibing fool,” said Blount • hold thy 
peace. Is this a time for jeering, when the manhood of England 
is perchance dying within a walls breadth of thee?” 

“ There thou liest,” replied the ^illant. 

**How, liel” exclaimed Blount, starting up, “lie^ and to 
me?” 

“ Why, so thou didst,^ thou^ peevish fool,” ^i^wered the 
youth ; thou didst lie on that bmicl^ even now^^didst thou 
not ? But art thou not a hasty coxcomb, to pick up a wry 
word so wrathMly? Neyertbeil^, loving end honouring my 
lord as truly as thou, or any one, I do say, that should Htfeven 
take him from us, all England'if manhood diii not with him ” 
Ay,'* replied Blount, ** a good portioUtwiU survive with thee, 
doubtless.” 

^^Aud a good portion with thyself, Blount, and with stout 
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Markham here, and Tracy, and all of ub. But I am he mil 
beat emplojk the talent heaven has given to us all 

As ho)V, I p^ithee^*' sjiid BJoimt, tell us your mystery of 
multiplying.'* ’ , J 

“ '\^y, sirs,” ansvrered the youth, “ ye are like goodly laud, 
which bei^ no crop because it is not quickened by manure , 
but I have that rising spirit in me, which will mflke my poor 
faculties labour to keep pace with it. My ambition will keep 
mj^ brain at work, I warrant thee.” 

pray tq G<^ it does not drive thee mad,” said Blount- 
“ for my part, if we lose our noble lord* I bid adieu to the court 
and to the oamp both. I have five hundred foul acres in 
Norfolk, and thither will I, and changes the court pantoufle for 
tl^ country hobnail,” 

“0 base .transmutation I*’ exclaimed hia antagonist thou 
hast already got the true rustic slouch — ^thy shoulders stoop, as 
if thine hands were at the stilts of the plough, and thou ha^ a 
kind of earthy smell about thee, instead of being perfumed 
with essence, as a gallant md courtier should. On my soul 
thou hast stolen out to roll thyself on a hay mow ! Thy only 
excuse will be to swem: by thy hilts, that^the farmer had a fair 
daughter.” • ^ 

“ I pr^ thee, Walter,” said another of the company, ** cease 
thy raillery, which* suits neither time nor place, and tell us who 
was at the gate just now.”^ 

Doctor Masters, physician to her Grace in ordinary, sent by 
her especial orders to inquire after the Earl's health,” answered 
Walter. • 

**Ha! whatr* exclaimed Tracy, *‘tliat was no slight mark 
3 if the Earl can but come through, ho will match with 
Leicester yet. Masters with my lord at present 1** 

‘‘ replied Walter, “ he is half-way back to Greenwich 
by this time, aftd in high dudgeipn,” * 

• ‘‘ Thou difet not refute him |wimittance exclaimed Tracy. 

* Thou wert not surely so 1^* ejaculated Blount 

refused him admittance aa» flatly, Blount,^ as you would 
penpy to a Wind be^r^ m obstinately, Tracy, as thou 
didst ever deny accels to a duU.*^ 

“ Why, in the fiend'^name, didst thou trust him to go to the 
gateV* said Blount to Tracy, ^ 

^^It std^ his years better than mine,” answered Tracy; 
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** but ho has uadone us all now* thoroughly. My lord may live 
or die, he will never have a look of favour from her 
agaiB.” / . * • * , ^ 

“ Nor the of makjiig fortunes for his followers,” ^id 

the young gallant, smilmg contemptuously ; — “ there lies the 
sore point, that will brook no ‘handling. My good sirs, I 
sounded my lamentations over my lord somewhat less loudly 
than some of you; but when the point comes of doing him 
service, I will yield to none of you. Had this learned lefxh 
entered, think^st thou not there had been such ^ coil betwixt 
him and Tressilian’s meSioiner, that not the sleeper only, but 
the very dead n^ight have awakened? I know what larum 
belongs to the discord o^ doctors.” 

‘^And who is to*take the blame of opposing the Queen^a 
orders?” said Tracy; ^‘for undeniably, Doctor Masters came 
with her Grace’s positive commands to cure the EarL” 

“ I, who have done the wrong, will bear the blame,” said 
Walter. 

Thus, then, off fly the dreams of court favour thou hast 
nourished,” said Blount ; ** and despite all thy boasted art and 
ambitiem, Devonshire jvill see thee shine a true younger brother, 
fit to sit low at file board, carge turn about with the chaplain, 
look that the hounds be fed, and see the squire’s girths drawn 
when he goes a himting.” 

“Not so," said the young man, ^colouring, “iWot while Ire- 
land and the Netherlands have wars, and not while the sea 
hath pathless waves. The rich west hath lands undreamed of, 
and Britain contains bold hearts to venture on the quest of 
them. — Adieu for a space, my masters. I go to walk in the 
court and look to the sentinels." - 

“ The lad hath quicksilver in his veins, tl\at is cei^tain," said 
Blount, looking at Markham. * . t 

“He hath that both •in bi|in and blood,” ^siaid Markham, 
“ which may either make or par him* But, hr closing the 
door against Masteis, he bath deme a daring and loving piece 
of service ; for Tresssilian’s Mow hath pver.averredj that to wake 
the Earl were*death, and Masters would wake the ^vea Sleepers 
themsdves, i!* he thought the^slqirt not by^bar^uW ordisance 
of medicina” ♦ 

Morning was well advanced, when Tressilian, fatigued and 
over-watched, came down to tne hall with the joyfril ihtelli' 
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gence> that the Earl had awakened of himself^ that he found 
his internal complaints much mitigated, and spoke with a 
cheerfijlngw, and loolfed tound^with a vivacity, which of them- 
sekes lAowed a material and ^vourable (Jmnge had taken 
place. Tressilian at the •same time commanded the attend- 
ance of one or two of his followers, to report what had passed 
during the night, and to relieve the watchers ill the Earrs 
chamber. 

♦ When the message of the Queen was communicated to the 
Eatl of Sussex, be at first smiled at the repulse which the physi- 
cian had received from his zealous young follower, but instantly 
recollecting himself, he commanded Blountj^his master of the 
horse, instantly to take boat, and down the river to the 
Palace of Greenwich, taking young Walter and Tracy with 
him, and make a suitable compliment, expressing his grate- 
ful thanks to his Sovereign, and mentioning the cause why be 
had not been enabled to profit by the assistance of the wise and 
learned Doctor Masters. 

• “ A plague on it,” said Blount, as he descended the stairs, 
had he sent me with a cartel to Leicester, I think I should 

have done his errand indifferently wc^l. But to go to our 
gracious Sovereign, before whpm all words* must bo lackered 
over eitjier with gilding or with sugar, is such a confectionary 
matter as clean baffles my poor old English brain. — Come with 
me, Tracy, and come yoj^ too, Master Walter Wittypate, that 
art the cause of our having all this ado. Let us see if thy neat 
brain, that frames so many flashy fireworks, can help out a 
plain fellow at need with some of thy shrewd devices.” 

Never fear, never fear,” exclaimed the youth, it is I will 
^Jbei^you through — let me but fetch my cloak.” 

“ Why, thou Jiast it on thy shoulders,” said Blount, ^ “ the 
lad is mazed..” ^ 

^‘No, thi^^s Tracy^s old mautle^i' answered Walter 3 ‘‘I go 
mot with tlAe to court unless a gentleman should.” 

Why,” said Kount, thy braveries are like to dazzle the 
^es of none but some poor groom or porter.” 

^ t knd^r that,” said the youth ; but I am resolved I wiU 
hato my dwn ay, and bfush my doublet* to boot, ere I 
stir forth with you*” ♦ 

^Well, wdl,” said Blount, hare is a coil about a doublet 
and a eluak--i|^ thyself ready, a God's name I” 
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They were soon launched on the princely bosom of the broftd 
Thames, upon whicli the sun now shone forth *'in all its 
splendour. ^ 

There are ti^ things sca^ee matched in the univefse,” said 
Walter to Blount-r-^* the sun in heaven, and the Thames on 
the earth.” 

The onfe vill light us to Greenwich well enough,^' said 
Blount, “ and the other would take us there a little faster, if it 
were ebb tide,” 

And this is all thou think’st— all thou carest — all thou 
deem’st the use of the king of Elements, and the King of 
Rivers, to guide three such poor caitiffs, as tiiyself, and me, and 
Tracy, upon an idle journrsy of courtly ceremony I” 

“ It is no errand of' my seeking, faith,” replied Blount, ‘‘ and 
I could excuse both the sun and the Thames the trouble of 
carrying me where I have no great mind to go, and where I 
expect but dog’s wages for my trouble — -and by my honour,” he 
added, looking out from the head of the boat, it seems to me 
as if our message were a sort of labour in vain ; for see, tl#-e 
Queen’s barge lies at the stairs, as if her Majesty were about to 
take water.” i 

It was even so. The royal barge, manned with the Queen’s 
watermen, richly attired in the regal Ih’eries, and hf^ving the 
banner of England displayed, did indeed lie at the great stairs 
which ascended from the river, and along with it two or three 
other boats for transporting such part of her retinue as were 
not in immediate attendance on the royal person. The yeomen 
of the guard, the tallest and most handsome men whom Eng- 
land could produce, guarded with their halberds the passage 
from the palace-gate to the river-side, and all seemed in 
uess for the Queen’s coming forth, although the day was yet so 
early. 

“ By my faith, this bodes us no good,” said r Blount ; “ it 
must be some perilous cause puts heroOrace in 'motion thus 
untimeouflly. By my counsel, we were best put back again, 
and tell the E£^.rl what we have seen.” 

^*Tell the Earl what wo have seen !” said Waiter ; ''"why, 
what have we"^ seen but a boat, and men scarlet jerkine, 
and halberds in their hands 1 Let us do his errand, and tell 
him what the Queen says in reply.” 

So saying, ho caused the boat to be pulled towards landing 
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place at some distance from the principal one, which it would 
not, at thaft moment, have been thought respectful to approach, 
and jijinped on-shore? foUoweii, though with reluctance, by bis 
caUtious^and timid companions/ « An they approached the gate 
of the pAlacOj one of the ftergeant porters iold them they could 
not at present enter, as her Msyesty was in the act of coming 
forth. The gentlemen used the name of the E*dl of Sussex ; 
but it proved no charm to subdue the officer, who alleged in 
reply, that it was as much as his post was worth, to disobey in 
the least tittle the commands which had received. 

“ Nay, I told you as much before,” said Blount ; do, I pmy 
you, my dear Walter, let ua take boat and return.” 

Not till I see the Queen come forth,” returned the youth, 
composedly. 

‘‘ Thou act mad, stark mad, by the mass 1” answered Blount. 
“ And thou,” said Walter, “ art turned coward of the sudden. 
I have seen thee face half>a-score of shag-headed Irish kernes to 
thy own share of them, and now thou wouldst blink and go 
back to shun the frown of a fair lady 1 ” 

At this moment the gates opened, and ushers began to issue 
forth in array, preceded and flanked by ihe band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners. After this, junid « crowd of lords and ladies, yet 
so disposed around her that she could see and be seen on all 
sides, came Elizabeth herself, then in the prime of womanhood, 
and in the fidl glow of ^hat in a Sovereign was called beauty, 
and who would in the lowest rank of life have been truly 
judged a noble figure, joined to a striking and commanding 
physiognomy. Shfe leant on the arm of Lord Hunsdou, whose 
relation to her by her mothers side often procured him such 
«»diS8kaguished marks of Elizabeth's intimacy. 

The young cavalier we have so often mentioned had pro- 
bably never*yet approached so near the person of his Sovereign, 
and he presseft forward as for <as the»*line of warders permitted, 
jn order to^^vail himself of the present opportunity. His com- 
panion, on the contrary, cursing his imprudence, kept pulling 
him backwards, till Walter shcK)k him off impatiently, and 
letting hia rich' cloak drop carelessly from o^e shoulder ; a 
natural action, which served, however, to display to the best 
advantage his well-pfbportioned pereon. UnWneting at the 
same time, he fixed his eageyr gaze on the Queen's approach, 
with a mixture of respectful curiosi^, and modest yet arflonf 
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admiration, which soited so well with his fine features, that the 
warders, struck with his rich attire and noble cdontenance, 
suffered him to approach the greiind evei^ which the Qu^n was 
to pass, somewnafe closer thap Vas permitted to ordinary S{feo- 
tators. Thus the adventurous youtfi stood full in Elmabeth^s 
eye — an eye never indifferent to the admiration which she 
deservedly eWted among her subjects, or to the fair propor- 
tions of external form which chanced to distinguish any of her 
courtiers. Accordingly, she fixed her keen glance on the youth, 
as she approached the pjace where he stood, with a look in 
which surprise at his boldness seemed to be unmingled with 
resentment, while a trifling accident happened which attracted 
her attention towards^ him yet more strongly. The night had 
been rainy, and just where the young gentleman stood, a smaM 
quantity of mud interrupted the Queen's passage. As she 
liesitat^ to pass on, the gallant, throwing his cloak from his 
shoulders, laid it on the miry spot, so as to ensure her stepping 
over it dryshod. Elizabeth looked at the young man, who 
accx)mpanied this act of devoted courtesy with a profoniM 
reverence and a blush that overspread his whole countenance. 
The Queen was cojifused, and blushed in her turn, nodded her 
head, hastily passed on, and embarked in her barge without 
saying a word. , 

Gome along, Sir Coxcomb,” said Blount ; ** your gay cloak 
will need the brush to-day, I wot. If ay, if you had meant to 
make a foot-cloth of your mantle, better have kept Tracy's old 
drap-de-bure, which despises all colours.” 

“ This cloak,” said the youth, taking it nip and folding it, 
shall never be brushed while in my possession.” , 

‘‘ And that will not be long, if you learn not a littlo^iBbre** 
economy — we shall have you in cmrpo BOon,*as thOiSpaniard 
says.” • » 

'Oieir discourse was heie intefrupted by one dl the band of 
Pensioners. # • / 

** I v/as sent,” saidhe, after looking at them attentively, **^to 
a gentleman who hath no clotk, or a muddy one. — ^You, sir, I 
think,” addressing the younger cavalier, “ are ih» man ; you v^l 
please to follow me.” * * 

** He is in attendance on me,'' said Bloftnt, *‘on me, the npble 
Earl of^,Snssex*s master of horse.” 

I have nothing to say to imswered the messeiuzs^ > 
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dJders are directly from her Majeely, and concern this 
gentleman dniy*” 

So flaying* heJwrall^dB avay/fcllowed by WaJ^r, leaving the. 
others beliind, Blount’s eyes abnc%t starting from his head with 
the excess of his astonishAent. At length he gave vent to it 
in an exclamation — Who the good jere would have thought 
this ! ” And shaking his head with a mysterious aifj he walked 
to hLs own boat, embarked, and returned to Deptford 

•The young cavalier was, in the meanwhile, guided to the 
water-side by the Pensioner, who sjiowed him considerable 
respect ; a circumstance which, to persons in his situation, may 
be considered as an augury of no small ^consequence, He 
ushered him into one of the wherries which lay ready to attend 
the Queen’s barge, which was already proceeding up the river, 
with the advantage of that flood-tide, of which, in the course of 
their descent, Blount had complained to his associates. 

The two rowers used their oars with such expedition at the 
signal of the Gentleman Pensioner, that they very soon brought 
their little skiff under the stem of the Queen's limt, where she 
sate beneath an awning, attended by two or three ladies, and 
the nobles of her household. She lookedimorg than once at the 
wherry in which the young adw^enturer was seated, spoke to 
those arqund her, and seemed to laugh. At length one of the 
attendants, by the Queen’s order apparently, made a sign for 
the wherry to •come alonggide, and the young man was desired 
to step from his own skiff into the Queen’s barge, which he 
performed with graceM agility at the fore part of the boat, 
and was brought Jift to the Queen’s ju’esence, the wherry at 
th^same time dropping into the rear. The youth underwent 
^he*gi^se of majesty, not the less gracefully that his self-posses- 
sion was« mingled with embarrassment. The muddied cloak 
still hung upon his arm, and formed the natural topic with 
which the Quieifeu introduced the conversation. 

You h^e this daj® spoiled a gay mantle in our service, 
^ung man. We thank you for your* service, though the 
manner of offering it was unusual, •and something^ bold.” 

^^In a savereign’s need,” answered the youtl^ “it is each 
liegeman’s duty to ife bold.’^ 

‘^jOod’s pity 1 that ftas wdl said, my lord,” said the Queen, 
turning to a grave person who^sate by her, and answered with 
II grave inclination of the head, and something of a mumbled 
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astentb Well, youBg man, your gallantry shall not go unre* 
warded. Go to the wardrobe keeper, and he shdl^'havo otdOTS 
to supply the suit which you have casTu away in Q.ur ^service. 
Thou sh^t ha^ a suit^ and. that of the newest cut, *1 prosuse 
thee, on tlie word of a princess.” ‘ 

“ May it please your grace,” said Walter, hesitating, it is 
not for BO tumble a servant of your Majesty to measure out 
your bounties ; but if it became me to choose 

Thou wouldst have gold, I warrant me,” said the Quespn, 
interrupting him ; ** fie, young man 1 I take shame to say, that, 
ill our capital, such and so various are the means of thriftless 
fidly, that to give gold to youth is giving fuel to fire, and fur- 
nishing them with the means of self-destruction. If I live and 
reign, these means of^unchristian excess shall be abridged. Yet 
thou mayest be poor,” she added, or thy parents may be~It 
shall be gold, if thou wilt, but thou shalt answer to me for the 
use on’t.” 

Walter waited patiently until the Queen had done, and then 
modestly assured her, that gold was still less in his wish than 
the raiment her Mfyeaty had before offered, 

“How, boy!” said the Queen, “neither gold nor garment] 
What is it thou wouldst have ^►f me then ]” 

“ Only permission, madam — ^if it is not asking top high an 
honour — permission to wear the cloak which did you this 
trifling service,” ^ 

“Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou silly boy?” said 
the Queen. 

“ It is no longer mine,” said Walter ; “ when your Majesty’s 
foot touched it, it became a fit mantle for a prince, but far too 
rich a one for its former owner.” , 

The Queen again blushed ; and endeavoured to , cover, ly 
laughing, a slight degree of not unpleasing surprise and can- 
fusion. ‘ * 

“Heard you ever the likOj^my lads? The youth’s head 
is turned with reading romances^ — know something 
of him, that J may send him safe to bis friends~What art 
thou?” 

“A gentleman of the household of Earl of Susseji:, so 
please your Grace, sent hither with hkr Master of Horse, upon 
a message to your Majesty.’* 

In a moment the gracious expras^n which Elisabeth’s Ihce 
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had hitherto maintained, gave way to an expression of haughti- 
ness and severity. 

“ Mjl I^rd oS Sus5bx,"* she *6aid, has taught us how to 
regard lull messages, by the value he places -npon ours. We 
seat but this morning the jihysician in ordinary of our chamber, 
and that at no usual time, understanding his lordship’s iUnesa 
to be more dangerous than we had' before apprehended There 
is at no court in Europe a man more skilled in this holy and 
mcyjt useful science than Doctor Masters, and he came from Us 
to our subject* Nevertheless, he found the gate of Say’s Court 
befended by men with culverins, as if it had been on the 
Borders of Scotland not in the vicinity of ou» court ; and when 
he demanded admittance in our name, it wjts stubbornly refused. 
Far this slight of a kindness, which had but too much of conde- 
scension in rt, we will receive, at present at least, no excuse ; 
and some such we suppose to have been the purport of my Lord 
of Sussex’s message,” 

This was uttered in a tone, and with a gesture, which made 
Lord Sussex’s friends who were within hearing tremble. He 
to whom the speech was addressed, however, trembled not; 
but with great deference and humility, as soqp as the Queen’s 
passion gave him an opportunity,® he replied : — “ So please your 
most gracious Majesty, I was charged with no apology from the 
Earl of Sussex.” 

“With what were you then charged, sir?” said the Queen, 
with the impetuosity which, amid nobler qualities, strongly 
marked her character ; “ was it with a justification or, God’s 
death, with a defianae V* 

“JNIadam,” said the young man, “ my Lord of Sussex knew 
the iltfence approached towards treason, and could think of 
nothing Sftfire of securing the offender, and placing him in your 
Majesty’s hands, and at your mercy. The noble Earl was fast 
asleep when yodr most gracious •message reached him, a potion 
haying been SBministeredVto tha/i purpose by his physician ; and 
his Lordship knew not of the ungracious rel)ulse your Majesty’s 
royal and most comfortable message bod received, aintil after he 
awoke this morning.” • 

“ And which ofi his domestics, then, in the name of Heaven, 
presumed to reject my nfbssage, witliout even admitting my own 
physician to the presence of him whom I sent him to attend ?” 
said the Queen, much surprised 

VOL.«XlI. * w ‘ 
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The offender, madam, is before you/' replied Walter, bowing 
very low ; “ the full and sole blame is mine ; and Iny lord has 
most justly sent me to abye the«>confiuquefice8 of a fault, of which 
he is as innocent as a slewing man’s dreams can be of a waking 
man’s actions.*' 

“ What 1 was it thou 1 — thou thyself, that repelled my mes- 
senger and my physician from Say’s OourtV* said the Queen. 
*‘What could occasion such boldness in one who seems de- 
vottid — that is, Whose exterior bearing shows devotion — to^his 
Sovereign 1” 

“Madam,” said the youth, — -who, notwithstanding an as- 
sumed appearanos of severity, thought that he saw something 
in the Queen’s face that ’ resembled not implacability, — “we 
say in our countiy, that the physician is for the time the lidge 
sovereign of his patient. Now, my noble master wds then under 
dominion of a leech, by whose advice he had greatly profited, 
who liad issued his commands that his patient shouM not that 
night be disturbed, on the very peril of his life.” 

“ Thy master hath trusted some false varlet of an empirfb,” 
said the Queen. 

“ I know not, madam, but by the fact that he is now — this 
very morning — awakened much^ refreshed and strengthened, from 
the only sleep he hath had for many hours.” 

The nobles looked at each other, but more with the purpose 
to see what each thought of thu nDws, than to e^Cchange any 
remarks on what hod happened. The Queen answered hastily, 
and without affecting to disguise her satisfaction, “ By Uay word, 
I am glad he is better. But thou wert oVer bold to deny the 
access of my Doctor Masters. Know*Bt thou not that Holy 
Writ saith, ‘ in the multitude of counsel there is safety I**" 

“Ay, madam,” said Walter, “but I have heard learned men 
say, that the safety spoken of is for the physiciafis, Uot hr the 
patient.” ^ 

“ By my fai^,. child, thou hast pushed mC hbme/' said the 
Queen, laughing ; “ for my Hebrew leaniing does not come quite 
at a call. — How say you, m^ Lord of Liuc6hl t Hath the lad 
given a just interpretation of the text 

“ The word safety, my most graciofis mactenv,” said the Bishop 
of Lincoln, “ for so hath been ti'anslated, It may be somewhat 
hastily, the Hebrew word, being*'- — — * 

“ My lord,” said the Que^, interrupting him, “ Ve said we 
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had forgotten our Hebrew.— But for thee, young man, what in 
thy name and birth 

R^eigh IB my nade, naoet gracious Queen, t?ie youngest soil 
of a larg? but honourable family oi Devonshir^^ 

^‘Raleigh?” said Elizabeth, after a moment^s recollection, 
have we not heard of your service in Ireland ^ 

have been so fortunate b& to do some service there, 
madam,” replied Raleigh, “ scarce however of consequence suiii- 
ciegit to reach your Grace’s ears.” 

‘'They hear farther than you think of,” said the Queen, 
graciously, “ and have heard of a youth who defended a ford in 
Shannon against a whole band of wild Irish rebels, until the 
stream ran purple with their blood anchhU own.” 

•“ Some blood I may have lost,” said the youth, looking down, 

“ hut it was where my best is due ; and that is in your Majesty’s 
service.” 

The Queen paused, and then said tiastily, “ You are very 
young to have fought so well, and to speak so well* But you 
must not escape your penance for turning back Masters — the 
fXK)r man hath caught cold on the river ; for our order reached 
him when he was just returned from certain ^risits in London, 
and he held it matter of loyalty and conscieui^e instantly to 
set forth egain. So hark ye, Master Raleigh, see thou fail not 
to wear thy muddy cloak, in token of penitence, till our pleasure 
be farther known. And kero,” she added, giving him a jewel 
of gold, in the form of a chessman, I give thee this to wear * 
at the collar.” 

Raleigh, to whom* nature had taught intuitively, as it were, 

’ tho^e courtly ai'ta which many scarce acquire from long expe- 
^ Ksncej^knelt,^ and, aa ho took from her hand the jewel, kissed 
* the fingers which- gave it. He knew, perhaps, better than 
almosti any of the courtiers who surrounded her, how to mix 
the devotion oiMned by the Qtfeen, '^fith the gallantry due .to 
hCf personal^beauty — aid in this, his first attempt to unite 
them, he succeeded so well, as at once to gratify Elizabeth’s 
personal vanity, and her love of po%^er.* • • 

His mastcii the Earl of Sussex, had the full advantage of the 
satisfaction which* Ralei^ had afforded Elizabeth on their first 
latcr^ew. • 

“My lords and ladies,” said# the Queen, looking around to 
• Not© Er Court favour of Sir Walter KaleiRo. 
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the retinue by whom she was attended, “ methinks, since we 
are upon the river, it were w^ell to renounce our present purpose 
of going to thoycity, and surprise this pdor Eacl of Sua^j: with 
a visit. . He is\ll, and suffering doubtless under the tear of our 
displeasure, from which he hath b6en honestly cleared by the 
frank avowal of this malapert boy. What think ye ? were it 
not an act of charity to give him such consolation as the thanks 
of a Queen, much bound to him for hia loyal service, may 
perchance best minister * 

It may be readily supposed, that none to whom tliis speech 
was addressed, ventured to oppose its purport. 

Your Grace,"' said the Bishop of Lincoln, “ is the breath 
of oiu nostrils.” Thf. mBn of war averred, that the face of the 
Sovereign was a whetstone to the soldier’s sword ; while fee 
men of state were not less of opinion, that the light of the 
Queen’s countenance was a lamp to the paths of her councillors , 
and the ladies agreed, "^th one voice, that no noble in England 
so well deserved the regard of England’s royal Mistress as the 
Earl of Sussex — the Earl of Leicester’s right being resented 
entire; so some of the more politic worded their assent — an 
exception to whi^h Elizabeth paid no apparent attention. The 
barge had, therefore, orders to 'deposit its royal freight at Dept- 
ford, at the nearest and most convenient point of communication 
with Say’s Court, in order that the Queen might satisfy her 
royal and maternal solicitude, by maJfing personal inquiries after 
’ the health of the Earl of -Sussex 

Raleigh, whose acute spirit foresaw and anticipated important 
consequences from the most trifling events,- hastened to ask the 
Queen’s permission to go in the skiff, and announce the i^oyal 
visit to his master, ingeniously suggesting, that the^Joyfu^ 
surprise might prove prejudicial to his health, since «the richest 
and most generous cordiids may sometimes be fatal to these who 
have been long in a languishing state. ^ « 

But whether the Queen deemed too presufcptuous in .,so 
young a courtier td interpose his opinion unasked, or whether 
she was moved by a recurrence of the feeling of jealousy, which 
had be^ instilled into her, by reports that the Earl kept 
armed men about his person, she desired Baleigh, sharply, to 
reserve his counsel till it was requirM of him, and reiieated 
her former orders, to be landed at Deptford, adding, “ We will 
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ourselves see what sort of household my Lord of Sussex keeps 
about him.** ^ 

the Lord have pity on us I’* said the young courtier 
to bimsSf. Good hearts, the *Earl hath many a one round 
him ; but good heads are Scarce with us — and he himself is too 
ill to give direction. And Blount will be at his tnpming meal 
of Yarmouth herrings and ale ; and Tracy will have his beastly 
black puddings and Bhenish; — those thorough-paced Welsh- 
men, Thomas ap Rice and Evan Evans, will be at work on their 
leek porridge* and toasted cheese — and she detests, they say, all 
coarse meats, evil smells, and strong wines. Could they but 
think of burning some rosemary in the great hall ! but vogue 
la galdre, all must now be trusted to Sliapce. Luck hath done 
ifldifferent well for me this morning, for I trust I have spoiled 
a cloak and* made a court fortune — May she do as much for my 
gallant patron !” 

The royal barge soon stopped at f)eptford, and, amid the 
loud shouts of the pop\dace, which her presence never failed to 
excite, the Queen, with a canopy borne over her head, walked, ac- 
companied 1^ her retinue, towards Say’s Court, where the distant 
acclamations of the people gave the firsts no^ce of her arrival. 
Sussex, who was in the act of ^Ivising with Tressilian how he 
should make up the supposed breach in the Queen’s favour, 
was infinitely surprised at learning her immediate approach — 
not that the Queen’s custom of visiting her more distinguished 
nobility, whether in health or sickness, could be unknown to 
him; but the suddenness of- the communication left no time 
for those preparatiohs with which he well knew Elizabeth loved 
to«be greeted, and the rudeness and confusion of his military 
•^lOtSfcold, much increased by bis late illness, rendered him 
altogether unprepared for her reception. 

Ctfrsing fotemally the chance which thus brought her 
gracious visjtation on him uilawarej he hastened down with 
Tressilian, to whose ev^tful and interesting story ho had just 
given an attentive ear. * 

** ]yfy worthy fHend,” he said, such support# as I can give 
your accusation of Varney, you have a right to expect alike 
from justice and*gr^itude. Chance will presently show whether 
I can do aught with our Sovereign, or whether, in very deeil, 
my meddling in your affair may not rather prejudice than serve 
you/’ • 
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Thufl spoke ^Sussex, while hastily casting around him a loose 
robe of sables, and aibuatiug his person in the best® manner he 
could to meet the eye of his Sovereign. ^ But RO hurried* atten- 
tion bestowed on his apparel ^jbuld remove the ghastly* offeet^ of 
long illness on a countenance whicl!^ nature had marked with 
features rather strong than pleasing. Besides, he was of low 
stature, and^ though broad-shouldered, athletic, and ftt for mar- 
tial achievements, his presence in a peaceful hall was not such 
as ladies love to look upon ; a personal disadvantage, whiih 
was supposed to give Sussex, though esteemed and honoured 
by his Sovereign, considerable disadvantage when compared 
with LeiccKster, who was alike remarkable for elegance of man- 
ners and for beauty of peBson. 

The EavTs utmost despatch only enabled him to meet the 
Queen as she entered the great hall, and he at onte perceived 
tliere was a cloud on her brow. Her jealous eye had noticed 
the martial array of arnftd gentlemen and retainers with which 
the mansion-house was filled, and her first words expressed 
her disapprobation — “Is this a royal garrison, my Lord bf 
Sussex, that it holds so many pikes and calivers 1 or have we 
by accident overshot Say’s Court, and landed at our Tower of 
London r’ 

Lord Sussex hastened to offer some apology. « 

“ It needs not,'' she said. “My lord, we intend speedily to 
take up a certain quarrel between your lordship and another 
great lord of our household, and at the same time to reprehend 
this uncivilised and dangerous practice of surrounding your- 
selves with armed, and even with ruffianly followers, as if, in 
the neighbourhood of our capital, nay, in the very verge of our 
royal residence, you were preparing to wage civil war with^each* 
other. We are glad to see you so well recovered, my lord, 
though without the assistance of the learned physician whom 
we sent to you—Urge n® excute — we know how that matter 
fell out, and we have corrected* for it the wild^'felip, ytmng 
Raleigh-^By the way, my lord, we will spicily rdieve your 
household of l^im, and take«him into our own. Something 
there is about ^hiui which merits to be better nurtured than he 
is like to be amongst your very military foll^Wrers,” 

To this propo^ Sussex, though scoice understanding how 
the 'Queen came to make it, could only bow and express his 
acquiescence. He then entreated her to remain till refreshment 
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could 1)0 offered ; but in this he could not prevail. And after 
a few compliinents of a much colder and more commonplace 
character tjian might have been'^pected from a step so decidedly 
faveuraliRt as a personal visit, the^^ueen took hfer leave of Say’s 
Court, having brought confusion thither along with her, and 
leaving doubt and apprehension behind. 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

• 

Then call them to our preseueef face to fare, 

And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
die accuser and accused fieely speak 
High-atomach’d are they both and lull of iit, 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

* KtCHARD II. 

I AM ordered to attend court to-morrow,” said Leicester, speak- 
ing to Varney, to meet, as they surmise, my Lord of Sussex. 
Tlie Queen intends to take up matters beiwixi us. This comes 
of her visit to Say’s Court, of which you must needs speak so 
tightly.” , 

I maintain it was nothing,” said Varney ; ** nay, I know 
from a sure intelligencer, i^ho was within ear-shot of much that 
was said, that Sussex has lost rather than gained by tbat.viait. 
The Queen said, when she stepped into the boat, that Say’s 
Court looked like a guard-house, and smelt like an hospital. 
‘ Like a cook’s shop in Ram’s Alley, rather,’ said the Countess 
B^fcland, who is ever your lordship’s good friend. And then 
my Lord i)f Lincoln must needs put in his holy oar, and say, 
that my Lord of Sussex must be excused for liis rude and old- 
world housekddbiEg, since he had as yet no wife.” 

; “ And wMBt said the ^ueen t” asked Leicester hastily, 

“ She took him up roundly,” said Varney, ** and asked what 
my Lord Sussex had to do with a wife, or my Lord Bishop to 
sp^ bn BU(»h a sul^jeot. If marriage is permitt^, she said, I 
nowhere read that if is enjoined.” 

“^he likes not matriages, or speech of marriage, among 
ehurchmen,” said Leicester. , 

Nor among courtiers neither,” said Varney ; hut observing 
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that Leicester chauged countenance, he instantly added, that 
all the ladies who were present had joined in ridiculing Lord 
Sussex’s housekeeping, and in^eontrastiiig it with the r^eption 
her Grace would have assuj^edly received at my Loifd of Lei- 
cester’s.” * 

“ You have gathered much tidings,” said Leicester, “ but you 
have forgotten or omitted the most important of all. She hath 
added another to those dangling satellites, whom it is her plea- 
sure to keep revolving around her.” . « 

“ Your lordship meanejth that Raleigh, the Devonshire youth,” 
said Varney, “ the Knight of the Cloak, as they call him at 
court*?” , 

“ He may bo Knight of the Garter one day, for aught I know,” 
said Leicester, ‘‘ for he advances rapidly — She hath cap’d verses 
with him* and such fooleries. I would gladly abandon, of my 
owzi free will, the part T have in her fickle favour ; but I will 
not be elbowed out of it by the clown Sussex, or tliis new up- 
start. I hear Tressilian is with Sussex also, and high in his 
favour — I would spare him for considerations, but he will thrust 
liimself on his fate — Sussex, too, is almost as well as ever in his 
health.*’ ^ 

‘‘My lord,” replied Varney, “there will be rubs in the 
smoothest road, specially when it leads up hUl. Sussex’s illness 
was to us a god-send, from which I hoped much. He has re- 
covered indeed, but he is not now n^re formidable than ere he 
fell ill, when he received more than one foil in wrestling with 
your lordship. Let not your heart fail you, my lord, and all 
shall be well.” 

“ My heart never failed me, sir,” replied Leicester. 

“ No, my lord,” said Varney ; “but it has betrayed youS^iight 
often. He that would climb a tree, my lord, must grasp by the 
branches, not by the blossom.” - ^ 

“Well, well, well !” srid Leicester impatiently ; “I under 
stand thy meaning — My heart shall niither fail flis nor sedupe 
me. Have my retinue in order — see tliat their array be so 
splendid as to^put down notuonly the rude companions of Rat- 
diffe, but the retainers of every other nobleman and courtier. 
Iiet them be well armed withal, but wit}]^t«ny outward dis- 
play of their weapons, wearing them as if more for fashion’s, sake 
than for nse. Do thou thysdf keep close to me, I may have 
businesa for you.” 
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The preparations of Sussex and his party wore not less anxious 
than those tsf Leicester. 

Tljjr guppliaationj iinpeachiftg Varney of seduction,'^ said 
thef Earrto Tressilian, “ is by thig time in the^Queen*s hand — 

I have sent it through assure cWnnel. Methinks your suit 
should succeed, being, as it is, founded in justice and honour, 
and Elizabeth being the very muster of both. But I wot not 
how — the gipsy" (so Sussex was wont to call his rival on 
account of his dark complexion) hath much to say with htn* 
in these holiday times of peace — Were,war at the gato I should 
be one of her white boys ; but soldiers, like their bucklers and 
Bilboa blades, get out of fashion in peace tinw, and satin sleeves 
and walking rapiers bear the hell. Vfell,^we must be gay since 
s«ch is the fashion. — Blount, hast thou seen our household put 
into their new braveries 'I — But thou know'st as little of these 
toys as I do— thou wquldat be ready enough at disposing a stand 
of pikes." . 

My good lord," answered Bloimt, Raleigh hath been here, 
Bxsd taken that charge upon him — Your train will glitter like 
a May morning. — Marry, the cost is another question. One 
might keep an hospital of old soldiers tat ^le charge of ten 
modem lackeys." • 

We jnust not count cost to-day, Nicholas," said the Earl in 
reply ; I am beholden to Raleigh for his care — I trust, though, 
he has remembered that Itam an old soldier, and would have no 
more of these follies than needs must." 

“ Nay, I understand nought about it," said Blount ; but 
here are your honourable lordship's brave kinsmen and friends 
coaling in by scores to wait upon you to court, where, methinks, 
^we ‘l^all bear as brave a front as Leicester, let him ruffle it as 
he will."# 

“ €^ive them the strictest charges,” said Sussex, that they 
suffer no provocation short of %ctua> violence to provoke them 
ipto quarreP— they havt hot Woods, and I would not give Lei- 
cester the advantage over me by any impriidence of theirs." 

The Earl of Sussex ran so hazily through th^e directions, 
that it was#with difficulty Tressilian at length found opportunity 
to express his surpJlse that he should have proceeded so far in 
the «affiiir of Sir Hug# Robsart as to lay his petition at once 
before the Queen — It was the opinion of the young ladyV 
friends," he said, that Leicester’s sense of justice should be 
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first appealed to, as the offence had been committed by hia 
officer, and so he had expressly told to Sussex. • 

“This could have been doWwiiboutf applying to mp,” said 
Sussex, soniewhKt haughtily.* * “ /, at least, ought not to Ifiive 
been a counsellor when the object a humiliating reference 
to Leicester ; and I am surprised that you, Tressilian, a man 
of honour Snd my friend, would assume such a mean course. 
If you said so, I certainly tmderstood you not in a matter which 
sounded so unlike yourself/^ t 

“ My lord,” said Tressjlian, “ the course I would prefer, for 
ray own sake, is that you have adopted ; but the friends of this 
most unhappy lady”-^ — 

“Oh, the friends- — tlfce friends,” said Sussex, interrupting 
him ; “ they must let* us manage this cause in the way whi(A 
seems best. This is the time and the hour to accumulate every 
charge against Leicester and hia household, and yours the Queen 
will hold a heavy one. But at all events she hath the complaint 
before her.” 

Tressilian could not help suspecting that, in his eagerness Co 
strengthen himself against his rival, Sussex had purposely 
adopted the course mpst likely to throw odium on Leicester, 
without considering minutely whether it v^ere the mode of pro- 
ceeding most likely to be attended with success. But, the step 
was irrevocable, and Sussex escaped from farther discussing it 
by dismissing his cx)rapany, with the^ command, ^ Let all be in 
order at eleven o’clock ; I must be at court and in the presence 
by high noon precisely.” 

While the rival statesmen were thus anxiously preparing for 
their approaching meeting in the Queen’s presence, even Eliza- 
beth herself was not without apprehension of what might cfeSnce^ 
from the collision of two such fiery spirits, each baoked by a 
strong and numerous body of followers, and dividing 
them, either openly or in^secret? the hopes and <^e8 of most 
of her court. The band of (lentlenim Pension^ts were ajl 
under arms, and a reinforcement of the yeomen of the guaid 
was brought dpwn the Thames from London, A royal proclar. 
mation was s^ut forth, strictly prohibiting nobles, of whatever 
degree, to approach the Palace with retainOT Oi*foUow^», anned 
with short, or with long weapons ; audit was evmi whispered, 
that the High Sheriff of Kent had secret instructions to have a 
part of the array of the county ready on the shortest notice. 
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The eventful hour, thus anxiously prepare<l for on all aides, 
at length approached, and, each followed by his long and glitter- 
ing trajp ctf friends add fc^low^s, the rival Earla entered the 
Palace-yffld of Greenwich at noon*BreciBely. ^ 

As if by previous arca»gement, or perhaps by intimation 
that such was the Queen's pleasure, Sussex and his retinue came 
to the Palace from Deptford by water, while Leioejter arrived 
by land ; and thus they entered the courtyard from opposite 
sidas. This trilling circumstance gave Leicester a certain ascend- 
ency in the •opinion of the vulgar,, the appearance of his 
cavalcade of mounted followers showing more numerous aiid 
more imposing than those of Sussex’s party,, who were neces- 
sarily upon foot. No show or sign ofogreeting passed between 
tlw Earls, though each looked full at the other, both expecting 
perhaps an exchange of courtesies, which neither was willing to 
commence. Almost in the minute of their arrival the castle- 
bell tolled, the gates of the Palace were opened, and the EarLs 
entered, each numerously attended by such gentlemen of their 
train whose rank gave them that privilege. The yeomen and 
inferior attendants remained in the courtyard, where the opposite 
parties eyed each other with looks of eagegr hatred and scorn, as 
if waiting with impatience for aome cause of tumult, or some 
apology fpr mutual aggression. But they were restrained by 
the strict commands of their leaders, and overawed, perhaps, by 
the presence oft an armed gj^ard of unusual strength. 

In the meanwhile, the more distinguished persona of each 
train followed their patrons into the lofty halls and ante- 
chambers of the royal Palace, flowing on in the same current, 
like^two streams which are compelled into the same channel, 
^et flfcun to mix their waters. The parties arranged them- 
selves, as.it were instinctively, on the different sides of the 
lofty apartment, and seemed eager to escape from the transient 
union which tte narrowness ofethe crowded entrance had for 
an instant edflipelled th«i to submit to. The folding doors at 
the upper end of the long gallery were immediately afterwards 
opened^ and it was announced in atfwhisper that t^e Queen was 
in her ‘pres^e-chamber, to which these gave a^ess. Both 
EarU nioved slowly teid stately towards the entrance ; Sussex 
followed by TressiJian, •Blount, mid Raleigh, and Leicester by 
Varney. The pride of Leicester was oblig^ to give way to 
couilrformsf and with a grave and formal inclination of the 
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head, he paused until his rival, a peer of older creation than 
his own, passed before him. Sussex returned the reverence 
with the same fonnal civility,^d,entt*red the preaejy^room. 
Tressilian and Blount offered to follow him, but were not ’per- 
mitted, the Usher of the Black Rod alleging in excuse, that he 
had precise orders to look to aU admissions that day. To 
Raleigh, wfto stood back on the repulse of his companions, he 
said, “ You, sir, may enter^ * and he entered accordingly. 

“ Follow me close, Varney,” said the Earl of Leicester, xiho 
had stood aloof for a moment to mark the reception of Sussex * 
apd, advancing to the entrance, he was about to pass on, when 
Varney, who was close behind him, dressed out in the utmost 
bravery of the day, was stopped by the usher, as Tressilian and 
Blount had been before him. “ How is this, Master Bowyerl” 
said the Earl of Leicester. “ Know you who I &m, and that 
this is my friend and follower]” 

“ Your lordship will pardon me,” replied Bowyer, stoutly ; 
my orders arc precise, and limit me to a strict discharge of 
my duty.” » 

“ Thou art a partial knave,” said Leicester, the blood mount- 
ing to his face, ** to d/) me this dishonour, when you but now 
admitted a follower of my Lord of Sussex.” 

My lord,” said Bowyer, “ Master Raleigh is newly admitted 
a sworn servant of her Grace, and to him my orders did not 
apply.” 

“ Thou art a knave — an ungrateful knave,” said Leicester ; 
“ but he that hath done, can undo — thou shalt not prank thee 
in thy authority long." • 

This threat he uttered aloud, with less than his usual policy 
and discretion, and having done so, he entered the prtl^nce 
chamber, and made his reverence to the (^ueen, who, attired 
with even more than her usual splendour, and tfurrounded by 
those nobles and statesmen w^iose courage and? wisdom have 
rendered her reign immortal, stood reaCy to receive the homage 
of her subjects. She graciously returned the obeisance of the 
favourite Earb and looked al^mately at him and at Sussex, as 
if about to speak, when Bowyer, a man whose spirit could not 
brook the insult he had so openly receiV^ from Leicester, in 
the discharge of his office, advanc^ with his black rod in his 
band, and knelt down before her. 
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“ Why, how now, Bowyer,” said Elizabeth, ** thy courtesy 
seems strangely timed !’' 

“ Mj Liege Sarereitn,” Jie Aiid, while every courtier aroimd 
trembled at hia audacity, I coiflg but to a8k,'whether, in the 
discharge of my office, I am to obey your Highness^ commands, 
or those of the Earl of Leicester, who has publicly menaced me 
with his displeasure, and treated me with disparting terms, 
because I denied entry to one of his followers, in obedience to 
your Grace's precise orders V* 

The spirit ^f Heniy VIII. was instajitly aroused in the bosom 
of his daughter, and she turned on Leicester with a severity 
which appalled him, as well as all his followers. 

“ God’s death, my lord,” such was her emphatic phrase. 
Swhat means thisi We have thought well of you, and 
brought yotf near to our person ; but it was not that you might 
hide the sun from our faithful subjects. Who gave you license 
to contradict our orders, or control our officers 1 I will have 
in this court, ay, and in this realm, but one mistress, and nc 
master. Look to it that Master Bowyer sustains no hai’in for 
his duty to me faithfully discharged ; for, as I arn Christian 
woman and crowned Queen, I will hold ^ou pearly answerable. 
— Gk), Bowyer, you have done Ihe part of an honest man and 
a true si^bject. We will brook no mayor of the palace here.” 

Bowyer kissed the hand which she extended towards him, 
and withdi'ew* to his postj^tonished at the success of his own 
audacity, A smile of triumph pervaded the faction of Sussex ; 
that of Leicester seemed proportionally dismayed, and the 
favourite himself, assuming an aspect of the deepest humility, 
di(^ot even attempt a word in hia own exculpation. 

^ acted wisely j for it was the policy of Elizabeth to humble 
not to diigrace him, and it was prudent to suffer her, without 
opposition or* reply, to glory in the exertion of her authority. 
The dignity of the Queen was fratified, and the woman began 
^pon to feerfor the martificaiion which she had imposed on 
her favourite. Her keen eye also observed the secret looks of 
congratulation exchanged amongst^ those who favoured Sussex, 
and it* was no part of her policy to give either party ^ decisive 
triumph. • ^ 

*‘,What I say to niy Lord of Leicester/' she said, after a 
moment’s pause, ** 1 say also tq you, my Lord of Sussex. You 
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also must needs ruffle in the court of England, at the head of a 
faction of your own 'I” ^ 

My followers, gracious PriBrf?ess/i said Sussex, “ have* indeed 
ruffled in your'" cause, in Jfeland, in Scotland, an'i against 

yonder rebellious Earls in the north/ T am ignorant that” 

Do you bandy looks and words with me, my lord V* said 
the Queen,' interrupting liim ; “ methinks you might learn of 
my Lord of Leicester the modesty to bo silent, at least, under 
our censure. I say, my lord, that my griindfather and father, 
in their wisdom, debarred the nobles of this civilised land from 
travelling with suCh disorderly retinues ; and think you that 
l)ccause I wear a coif, their sceptre has in my -hand been 
changed into a distaff I tell you, no king in Christendom 
will less brook his court to be cumbered, bis people oppressed, 
and his kingdom’s peace disturbed by the arrogance of over- 
grown power, than she who i!ow speaks with you.^ — My Lord 
of Leicester, and you, my Lord of Sussex, I command you 
both to be friends with each other ; or, by the crown I wear, 
you shall find an enemy who will be too strong for both of you !” 

“ Madam,” said the Earl of Leicester, ** you who are yourself 
the fountain of ^onour, know best what is due to mine. I 
place it at your disposal, and only say, that thg, terms on which 
I have stood with my Lord of Sussex have not been of my 
seeking ; nor had he cause to think me his enemy, until he had 
done me gross wrong,” ^ 

For me, madam,” said the Eail of Sussex, “ I cannot 
appeal from your sovereign pleasure ; hut I were well content 
my Lord of Leicester should say in what I have, as he terms 
it, wTonged him, since my tongue never spoke the word that I 
would not willingly justify either on foot or horseback,’* ^ 

“And for me,” said Leicester, “always under my gracious 
Sovereign’s pleasure, my hand shall be as ready to make* good 
my words as that of any man wko ever wrote hiroMelf Ratcliffe.” 

“My lords,” said the Queen, <“ thesft) are no tefms for this 
presence ; and if you cannot keep your temper we will find 
• means to keep both that and you close enough. Let me see 
you join haniJjB, my lords, and forget your idle animosities.” 

The two rivals looked at each other witlf reluctant eyes, each 
unwilling to make'the first advance to eiecute the Queen’s will. 

“Sussex,” said Elwabetli, “I^aitreat — ^Leicester, I command 
you.” ** 
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Yet, so were her words accented, that the entreaty sounded 
like commamd, and the command like enfreaty. They remained 
still ai^ atubbowi, urilil she riised her voice to a height which 
argtied al once impatience and abl^plute command. 

“ Sir Henry Lee,” she said, to an officer in attendance, “ hare 
a guard in present readiness, and man a barge instantly. — My 
Lords of Sussex and Leicester, I bid you once more to join 
hands — and, God's death 1 he that refuses shall taste of our 
T(Mvor fare ere he see our face again. I will lower your proud 
hearts ere wo^fmrt, and that I promise, .on the word of a Queen.” 

** The prison,” said Leicester, “ might be borne, but to lose 
your Grace’s presence, were to lose light aad life at once. — 
Here, Sussex, is my hand.” • ^ 

* • And here,” said Sussex, is mine in truth and honesty ; 
but” * 

Nay, under favour, you shall add no more,” said the Queen. 

Why, this is as it should be,” she added, looking on them 
more favourably, “ and when you, the shepherds of the people, 
unite to protect them, it shall be well with the flock we rule 
over. For, my lords, I tell you plainly, your follies and your 
brawls lead to strange disorders among yojr servants. — My 
Lord of Leicester, you have a •gentleman in your household 
called Vvney ]” 

“ Yes, gracious madam,” replied Leicester, “ I presented him 
to kiss your rOyal hand when you were last at Nonsuch.” 

** His outside was well enough,” said the Queen, but scarce 
so fair, I should have thought, as to have caused a maiden of 
honourable birth and hopes to barter her fame for his good 
loojps, and become his paramour. Yet so it is— this fellow of 
^%-youra^ hath seduced the daughter of a good old Devonshire 
knight, Sir Hugh Kobsart of Lidcote HMl, and she hath fled 
with him from her father's house like a castaway. — My Lord 
of Leicester, are you ill, that ydH look* so deadly pale V* 

“ No, graSous madanlj” eaid#Leiceater ; and it required every 
effort he could make to bring forth these ftw words. 

You are surely ill, my lord?” fiaid Elizabeth,. going towards 
him with hasty speech and hurried step, which indicated the 
deepest ooncerm* ‘^all Masters— call our surgeon in ordinary 
— ^Wherebe these loitSring fools]— Wo lose the pride of our 
court through their negligence. — Or, is it possible, Leicester,^* 
she contintied, looking on him with a very gentle aspect, can 
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fear of my displeasure have wrought so deeply on thee 1 Doubt 
not for a moment, noble Dudley, that we could biame thee for 
the folly of thy retainer — the<v whose thoughts we knosfv to be 
far otherwise employed I 'that would climb the eagle’s hest, 
uiy lord, cares not who are catching ‘linnets at the foot of the 
precipice.” 

“Mark you that?” said Sussex, aside to Raleigh. ‘‘The 
devil aids him surely; for ail that would sink another ten 
fathom deep, seems but to make him float the more easily. 
liiui a follower of mine a^ted thus ” • 

“ Peace, my good Lord,” said fialeigh, “ for God’s sake, peace. 
Wait the change «f the tide ; it is even now on the turn.” 

The acute observation of Ealeigh, perhaps, did not deceive 
him ; for Leicester’s confusion was so great, and, indeed, fur ' 
the moment, so irresistibly overwhelming, that Elizabeth, after 
looking at him with a wondering eye, and receiving no intelli- 
gible answer to the unusual expressions of grace and affection 
which had escaped from her, shot her quick glance around the 
ciicle of courtiers, and reading, perhaps, in their faces, some- 
thing that accorded with her own awakened suspicions, she 
said suddenly, “ Qr is there more in this than we see — or than 
you, my lord, wish that we should see? Whei’e is this Var 
ney ? Who saw him ?” 

“An it please your Grace,’’ said Bowyer, “it is the same 
jigainst whom I this instant closed the door of the presence- 
room.” 

“ An it please me ?” repeated Elizabeth, sharply, not at that 
moment in the humour of being pleased with anything, — “ It 
does not please me that he should pass saucily into my presence, 
or that you should exclude from it one who came to |astify 
himself from an accusation.” 

“ May it please you,” answered the perplexed •usher, if I 
knew, in such case, how to bear iayself, I would take heed ” — — - 

“ You should have reported the fellc^i^v^s desire t5 us, Master 
Usher, and taken ouf directions. You think yourself a great 
man, because but now we chM a nobleman on your account — 
yet, after all,^we hold you but as the lead- weights that keeps 
the door fast. Call this Varney hither in^tacftly — there is one 
Tressilian also mentioned in this petitiofl-r-let them both eome 
before us.” * 

She was obeyed, and Tressiiian and Varney appeared accord 
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ingly. Varney’s first glance was at Leicester, Ids second at the 
Queen. InHhe looks of the latter, there appeared an approach- 
ing Btc^fjp,*and in the downcaH countenance of his patron, he 
could read no directions in what way he was to trim his vessel 
for the encounter — he thdh saw Tressilian, and at once per- 
ceived the peril of the situation in which he was pj^ed. But 
Vainey was as bold-faced and ready-witted as he was cunning 
and unscrupulous, — a skilful pilot in extremity, and fuUy con- 
Bcit)Us of the advantages which he would obtain, could he ex- 
tricate Ijeiceffter from his present peiil, and of the ruin that 
yawned for himself should he fail in doing so. 

“ Is it true, sirrah,” said the Queen, with one of those search- 
ing looks which few had the audacity resist, “ that you have 
adduced to infamy a young lady of birth and breeding, the 
daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcote Hall 

Varney kneeled down, and replied, with a look of the most 
profound contrition, There had been some love passages 
betwixt him and Mistress Amy Robsart.” 

•Leicester’s flesh quivered with indignation as he heard his 
dependant make this avowal, and for one moment he manned 
himself to step forward, and, bidding faiewey to the court and 
the royal favour, confess the whole mystery of the secret mar- 
riage. But he looked at Sussex, and the idea of the triumphant 
smile which would clothe his cheek upon hearing the avowal, 
sealed his lip5. “ Not n«w, at least,” he thought, “ or in this 
presence, will I afford him so rich a triumph.” And pressing 
his lips close together, he stood firm and collected, attentive to 
each word which Vtoey uttered, and determined to hide to the 
las^ the secret on which his court-favour seemed to depend. 

•Meanwhile, the Queen proceeded in her examination of Varney. 

Love^passages !” said she, echoing his last words; *‘what 
passages, tho\i knave? and why not ask the wench’s hand 
from her father, if thou hadst any honesty in thy love for 
her?” • 

An it please your Grace,” said Vam5y, still on his knees, 
I daijcd not do so, for her fathef had promised -her hand to a 
gentleman of birth honour — I will do him justice, though 

I know he bear^ me ill will — one Master Edmund Tressilian, 
whom I now see in the^presence*” 

“Sohl” replied the Queen#; '‘and what was your right 
to make the simple fool break her worthy father's contract, 
vol! XII. • 0 • 
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through ymir love as your conceit and assurance 

term them 1” . * 

‘‘Madam,'* replied Vamey,,‘^it is in vain to plej^^ae cause 
of human ^ilty before a ‘judge to whom it is unknown, or 
that of love, to one who never yields to the passion" — He 
paused an, instant, and then added, in a very low and timid 
tone, “ which she inflicts upon all others." 

Elizabeth tried to frown, but smiled in her own despite, as 
she answered, “ Thou art a marvellously impudent knave — ^Art 
tho\i married to the girh?" 

Leicester’s feelings became so complicated and so painfully 
intense, that it deemed to him as if his life was to depend on 
the answer made by Varney, who, after a moment’s real hesi- 
tation, answered, “Yes.” 

“ Thou false villaifi 1” said Leicester, bursting forth into rage, 
yet unable to add another word to the sentence, which he had 
begun with such emphatic jmssion. 

“IS ay, my lord,” said the Queen, “we will, by your leave, 
stand between this fellow and your anger. Wc have not yet 
done with him, — Knew your master, my Lord of Leicester, of 
this fair work ofr youl's 1 Speak truth I command thee, and 1 
will be thy warrant from dangfer on every quarter." 

“ Gracious madam,” said Varney, “ to speak heaven’s truth, 
my lord was the cause of the whole matter.” 

“ Thou villain, wouldat thou betiliy me 1” said Leicester. 

“Speak on,” said the Queen, hastily, her check colouring, 
and her eyes sparkling, as she addressed Varney } “ speak on — 
here no commands are heard but mine.” 

“ They are omnipotent, gracious madam,” replied Varsiiey ; 
“ and to you there can be no secrets. — ^Yet I would not,” he 
added, looking aroimd him, “ speak of my master’s Concerns to 
other cars.” 

“ Fall back, my lords,” said the Queen to H^ose who sur- 
rounded her, “ and do you spedk on.— What hath the Earl Ho 
do with this guilty intrigue of thine? — See, fellow, that thou 
beliest him not !” 

“ Far be it firom me to traduce my yoble patron,” replied 
Varney; “yet I am compelled to owp that*' some deep, over- 
whelming, yet secret feeling, hath of late dwelt in my dord’s 
mind, hath abstracted him from the cares of the household, 
which he was wont to govern with such religious strictness, and 
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bath left ua opportunities to do follies, of which the shame, as 
in this case, partly falls upon our patron. Without this, I had 
uot had^eans or •leisure to coitbadt the folly which has drawn 
on nle his displeasure ; the heavi^ to endure by me, which I 
could by any means incur, — laving always the yet more dreaded 
resentment of your Grace.” p 

‘‘ And in this sense, and no other, hath he been accessory to 
thy fault 1” said Elizabeth. 

purely, madam, in no other,” replied Varney ; but since 
somewhat hath chanced to him, he can scarce he called his own 
man. Look at him, madam, how pale and trembling he stands 
— how imlike his usual majesty of manner — yet what has he 
to fear from aught I can say to your ffiglyiess 1 Ah 1 madam, 
since he received that fatal packet 1” 

“ What pa(?ket, and from whence 1” saiclAe Queen, eagerly. 

“ From whence, mafiam, I cannot guess ; hut I am so near 
to his person, that I know he has ever since worn, suspended 
aroimd his neck, and next to his heart, that lock of hair which 
sustains a small golden jewel shaped like a heart — he speaks to 
\t when alone — he parts not from it when he sleeps — ^no heathen 
ever worshipped an idol with such devotioif.” # 

Thou art a prying knave to IVatch thy master so closely,” 
said Elizabeth, blushing, but not with anger ; “ and a tattling 
knave to tell over again his fooleries. — What colour might the 
braid of hair be* that thou pratest of 1” 

Varney replied, poet, madam, might call it a thread 
from the golden web wrought by Minerva ; hut, to my think- 
ing, it was paler thail even the purest gold — more like the last 
partjjig sunbeam of the softest day of spring.” 

.• “W&y, you are a poet yourself, Master Varney,” said the 
Queen, smiiing ; “ but I have not genius quick enough to follow 
your ra(re metaphors — Look round these ladies— is there” — (she 
hesitated, and endeavoured to assiftne an air of great indifference) 
— “ Is there ffere, in this freseucpe, any lady, the colour of whose 
hair reminds thee of that braids Methinks, without prying into 
my Lord of Leicester's amorous Sicrets, I would fain know 
what kind ofiocks are Uke the thread of Minerva’s •web, or the 
— what was it fast rays of the Mayday sun.” 

Vaiaiey looked round ^he presence-chWber, his eye travel- 
ling from one lady to another, uniil at length it rested upon the 
Queen herself, but with aspect of the deepest veneitLtioi}. 
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“ I see no tresses,” he said, “ in this presence, worthy of such 
similes, unless where I dare not look on, them.” 

“ How, sir knave,” said the <iaeen, “ dare you inttru^e” 

Nay, madam,” replied barney, shading his eyes with his 
hand, ** it was the beams of the Klayday sun that dazzled my 
weak eyes,’/ 

Gro to — go to," said the Queen ; “ thou art a foolish fellow ” 
— and turning quickly from him she walked up to Leicester. 

Intense curiosity, mingled with all the various hopes, feHrs, 
and passions, which influence court faction, had occupied the 
presence-chamber diming the Queen’s conference with Varney, 
as if with the sti^ngth of an Eastern talisman. Men suspended 
every, even the slightest external motion, and would have ceased 
to breathe, had Nature permitted such an intermission of her 
functions. The ati^phere was contagious, and Leicester, who 
saw all around wishing or fearing his advancement or his fall, 
forgot all that love had previously dictated, and saw nothing 
for the instant but the favour or disgrace, which depended on 
the nod of Elizabeth and the fidelity of Varney. He sum 
moncd himself hastily, and prepared to play hi^ part in the 
scene which war like to ensue, when, as he judged from the 
glances which the Queen thl-ew towards him, Varney’s com- 
munications, be they what they might, were operating in his 
favour. Elizabeth did not long leave him in doubt; for the 
more than favour with which shO’ accosted him decided his 
triumph in the eyes of his rival, and of the assembled court of 
England — Thou hast a prating servant of this same Varney, 
my lord,” she said ; ‘'it is lucky you trust him with nothing 
that can hurt you in our opinion, for, believe me, he would ikeep 
no counsel.” 

“ From your Highness,” said Leicester, dropping gracefully 
on one knee, “ it were treason he should. I would that my 
heart itself le-y before you, bajfbr than the tongue ^pf any servant 
could strip it.” *• * I 

“ What, my lord,” said Elizabeth, looking kindly upon him, 
“ is there no one little coiner over which you would, wish to 
spread a veil I All 1 I see you are cbn|iised at ^the question, 
and your Queen knows she should not look too deeply into her 
servants’ motives for their faithful duty, le&t she see what might, 
or at least, ought to, displease *her.” 

Relieved by these last words, Leicester broke out into a 
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torrent of egressions of deep and passionate attachment, 
which, perhfips at that moment, were not altogether fictitious. 
The milled emotions* which hid at first overcome him, had 
nov^ given way to the energetic vigour with which ho had deter- 
mined to support hia plactf in the Queen's favour ; and never 
did he seem to Elizabeth more eloquent, more han^ome, more 
interesting, than while, kneeling at her feet, he conjured her to 
strip him of all hia power, but to leave him the name of her 
servant. — '‘Take from the poor Dudley,” he exclaimed, “all. 
that your bounty has made him, and bid him be the poor gen- 
tleman he was when your Grace first shone ou him ; leave him 
no more than his cloak and his sword, but lot him still boast 
he has — what in word or deed, he ne^r forfeited — the regard 
of^his adored Queen and mistress !” 

“No, Dudley!” said Elizabeth, raising him with one hand, 
while she extended the other that he miglit kiss it ; “ Elizabeth 
hath not forgotten that, whilst you were a poor gentleman, 
despoiled of your hereditary rank, she was as poor a princess, 
and tliat in her cause you then ventured all that oppression had 
left you, — your life and honour. — Rise, my lord, and let my 
hand go ! — Rise, and be what you have »ver J)een, the grace of 
our court, and the support of oilr throne. Your mistress may 
be forced to chide your misdemeanours, but never without 
owning your merits, — And so help me God,” she added, turn- 
ing to the auflience, who «(7itli various feelings witnessed this 
interesting scene, — “ So help me Ged, gentlemen, as I think never 
sovereign had a truer servant than I have in this noble Earl I” 

A murmur of assdht rose from the Leicesterian faction, which 
the« friends of Sussex dared not oppose. They remained with 
.*their eyes fixed on the ground, dismayed as well as mortified 
by the public and absolute triumph of their opponents. Lei- 
cester^ first lise^ of the familiarity to which the Queen had so 
publicly restofiid him, was to %sk her commands concerning 
Varney’s offence. “Alltiough,^’ he said, “the fellow deserves 
nothing from me but displeasure, yet, migKt I presume to inter- 
cede”^- • 

“In truth, we hs^* forgotten' his matter,” said the Queen; 
“ and it was ill done of us, who owe justice to our meanest, as 
well -as to our highest subject. We are pleased, my lord, that 
you were the first to recall the flatter to our memory. -*-Where 
is Tressiliah, the accuser? — ^let him come before us.” 
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TresaDian appeared, and made a low and beseeming rewer- 
ence. His person, as we have elsewhere observed, had an air 
of grace and oven of nobleneafs, which did not Queen 

Elizabeth's critical observation. She looked at him with atten- 
tion, as he stood before her imabahhed, but with an air of the 
deepest dejection. s 

cannot but grieve for -this gentleman,” she said to Lei- 
cester. “ I have inquired concerning him, and his presence 
confirms what I heard, that he is a scholar and a soldier, well 
accomplished both in arfes and arms. We wometi, my lord, are 
fanciful in our choice — I had said now, to judge by the eye, 
there was no comparison to ho, held betwixt your follower and 
this gentleman, Bi^t Yamey is a well-spoken fellow, and, to 
say trutlq that goes far with us of the weaker sex. — Look ydu, 
Master Tressilian, a bolt lost is not a bow broken. Your true 
affection, as I will hold it to be, hath been, it seems, but ill 
requited ; but you have scholarship, and you know there have 
been false Cressidas to be found, from the Trojan war down- 
ward Forget, good sir, this Lady Light-o’-Love — -teach your 
affection to see with a wiser eye. This we say to you, more 
from the writings of^ learned men, than our own knowledge, 
being, as we are, far removed by station and will, from the 
enlargement of experience in such idle toys of humorous pas- 
sion. For this dame’s father, we can make his grief the less, 
by advancing his son-in-law to such station as may enable him 
to give an honourable support to his bride. Thou shalt not be 
forgotten thyself, Tressilian — follow our court, and thou shalt 
see that a true Troilus hath some claim in our grace. Think 
of what that arch-knave Shakspeare says — a plague oij him, 
his toys come into my head when I should think of other 
matter — Stay, how goes it 1 

* Cresgid was yours, tied -with the bonds of heaven ! 

These bonds of Heaven ire elipt, dissolved, abd loosed. 

And with another knot th e flngefij tied, r 

The fiaginents of her faith are bound to Piomed.' 

You smile, my Lord of Soutnampton — perchance I make your 
player’s versfi> halt through my b^ meraojy — but let it suffice 
— ^let there be no more of this mad matter.^ “ 

And hs Tressilian kept the posture of one who would* will- 
ingly be heard, though, at the same time, expressive of the 
deepest reverence, the Queen added with some impatience, — 
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“ IVhat would the man have 1 •The wench cannot wed both of 
you 1 — She has made her election — not a wise one perchance 
— but she ls*Vame/s yedded wife.” 

should sleep there, Inost gracious Sovereign,” said 
Tressilian, “ and with my juit my revenge. But I hold this 
Varney’s word no good warrant for the truth,” 

“ Had that doubt been elsewhere urged,” answeiied Varney, 
“ my sword”— 

‘‘ Tky sword 1” interrupted Tressilian, scornfully; “with her 
Grftce’a leave, my sword shall show” 

“Peace, you knaves, both!” said the Queen; “know you 
where you arel — This comes of your feud^ my lords,” she 
added, looking towards Leicester and Sussex ; “ your followers 
catch your own humour, and must bandy and brawl in my 
court, and iy my very presence, like so many Matamoros. — 
Look you, airs, he that speaks of drawing swords in any other 
quarrel than mine or England’s, by mine honour, I’ll bracelet 
him with iron both on wrist and ankle !” She then paused a 
minute, and resumed in a milder tone, “ I must do justice 
betwixt the bold and mutinous knaves notwithstanding. — My 
Lord of Leicester, will you warrant with your honour — that is, 
to the best of your belief — that your se^anlf speaks truth in 
saying he hath married this Amy^Robeart?” 

This wlia a home-thrust, and had nearly staggered Leicesteri 
But he had npw gone too far to recede, and answered, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “ To fhe beat of my belief — indeed on my 
certain knowledge — she is a wedddd wife.” 

“ Gracious madam,” said Tressilian, “ may I yet request 
to know when antf under what circumstances this alleged 
mawit^e” 

“ Out, sirrah,” answered the Queen ; “ alleged marriage 1 — 
Have YOU* not the word of this illustrious Earl to warrant the 
truth of whatsis servant says 1 ^ But thou art a loser — think’st 
thyself such^t* least — and thou shalt have indulgence — we will 
loek into the matter ourself Acre at leisure, — My Lord of 
Leicester, I trust you remember we mean to taste the good 
cheer of your castle Kenilwortfi on this week* ensuing — ►we 
will pray yod to bid^our good and valued friend® the Earl of 
Sussex to hold company ^with us there.” 

“ If the noble Earl of Sussex,” said Leicester, bowing to his 
rival with the easiest and wiiJi the most graceful courtesy, 
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“ will so far honour my poor house, I will hold it an additional 
proof of the amicable regard it is your Grace’s desire we should 
entertain towards each other.” ^ 

Sussex waa more embarrassed — ** t should,” said he, '^madam, 
be but a clog on your gayer fiours skice my late severe illness.” 

^^And have you been indeed so very ill?” said Elizabeth, 
looking on' him with more attention than before * “you are in 
faith strangely altered, and deeply am I grieved to see it. But 
be of good cheer — we will ourselves look after the health of. so 
valued a servant, and to whom we owe so much. , Masters shall 
order your diet ; and that we ourselves may see that he is 
obeyed, you must^attend us in this progress to Kenilworth.” 

This waa said so peremptorily, and at the same time with so 
much kindness, that 'Sussex, however unwilling to become the 
gup^t of his rival, had no resource but to bow low to the Queen 
in obedience to her commands, and to express to Leicester, with 
blunt courtesy, though mingled with embarrassment, his accept- 
ance of his invitation. As the Earls exchanged compliments 
on the occasion, the Queen said to her High Treasurer, “ Me- 
thinks, my lord, the countenances of these our two noble peers 
resemble those of the ,two famed classic streams, the one so dark 
and sad, the other so fair and, noble — My old Master Ascham 
would have chid me for forgetting the author — It is ^jesar, as 
I think. — See what majestic calmness sits on the brow of the 
noble Leicester, while Sussex seems ,,to greet him as if he did 
our will indeed, but not willingly.” 

“ The doubt of your Majesty’s favour,” answered the Lord 
Treasurer, “ may perchance occasion the difference, which does 
not, — as what does?^ — escape your Grace’s eye." 

“ Such doubt were injurious to us, my lord,” replied **the 
Queen, “We hold both to be near and dear to u?, and wiL 
with impartiality employ both in honourable service fi^r the 
weal of our kingdom. But we will break up their farther con- 
ference at present. — My Lords qf Sussex and Leicester, we have 
a word more with you. Tressilian and Varney are near yoiir 
persons — you ^will see that <they attend you at Kenilworth — 
And as we ^hall then have both Paris and Men^laus "within 
our call, so we will have this same faisr Helen also, whose 
fickleness has caused this broil. Varaey, thy wife mu^.t be 
at Kenilworth, and forthcomu](g at my order. — My Lord of 
Leicester, we expect you will look to thia” 
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The Earl and hia follower bowed low, and raised their heads, 
without daigng to look at the Queen, or at each other ; for both 
felt a^hg instant if fhe nets and toils which their own 
falflehooh had woven, were in thft^act of closing around them. 
The Queen, however, observed not their confusion, but pro- 
ceeded to say, My Lords of Sussex and Leicestei^ we require 
your presence at the privy council to be presently neld, where 
matters of importance are to be debated. We will then 
take the water for our divertisement, and you, my lords, will 
attend us. — And that reminds us of circumstance — Do you, 
Sir Squire of the Soiled Cassock” (distinguishing Raleigh by a 
smile), “ fail not to observe that you are to. attend us on our 
progress. You shall be supplied with.suitable means to reform 
your wardrobe.” * 

And so terminated this celebrated audience, in which, as 
throughout her life, JUkabeth united the occasional caprice of 
her sex, with that sense and sound policy, in which neither man 
nor woman ever excelled her. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

Well, then — our course is chosen — spread the sail— 

Heave oft the lead, ind mark the soundings well — 

Look to the helm, good master — many a shoal 
Marks this stem coast, and rocks, where sits the Siren, 

Who, like aqjbition, lures men to their ruin. 

The Shipwreck. 

DurJno the brief interval that took place betwixt the dis- 
missal of the audience and the sitting of the privy council, 
Leicester hafl time to reflect that he had that morning sealed 
his own fate. '’“It was imposMble for him now,” he thouglit, 
after having, in the fa^ of aU that was honourable in England, 
pledged his truth (though in an ambigbous phrase) for the 
statement of Varney, to contr^iict or disavow it, without 
exposing hknself not *inerely to the loss of court favour, but to 
the highest displeasftre of the Queen, his deceived mistress, and 
to the scorn and contfept at once of his rival and of all his 
compeers.” This certainly rushed at once on his mind, together 
with all <Ihe difficulties which he would necessarily be expose^] 
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to in preserving a secret^ which seemed now equally essential 
to his safety, to his power, and to his honour* He was situated 
like one who walks upon ice, feady to give way arpund him, 
and whose only safety oonaistsun moving onwards, by Snn gmd 
unvacillating steps. The Queen’s fevour, to preserve which he 
had made such sacrificea, must now be secured by all means 
and at all hazards— -it was the only plank which he could cling 
to in the tempest. He must settle himself, therefore, to the 
task of not only preserving, but augmenting, the Queen’s par- 
tiality — -He must be the favourite of Elizabeth, or a man utterly 
shipwrecked in fortune and in honour. All other considerations 
iniiHt be laid aside^^for the moment, and he repelled the intru- 
sive thoughts which forcqd on hia mind the image of Amy, by 
saying to himself, thefe would be time to think hereafter how 
he waa to escape from the labyrinth ultimately, since the pilot, 
who sees a Scylla under his bows, must not for the time think 
of the more distant dangers of Charybdis, 

In this mood, the Earl of Leicester that day assumed his 
chair at the council table of Elizabeth ; and when the hours of 
)>iisiriess were over, in this same mood did he occupy an honoured 
pliU'C near her, during , her pleasure excursion on the Thames. 
AjkI lunger did he display to mpre advantage his powers as h 
politician of the first rank, or his parts as an accomplished 
courtier. 

It chanced tliat in that day’s council matters mqxq agitated 
tcniching the affairs of the unfe^rtunate Mary, the seventh year 
of whose captivity in England was now in doleful currency. 
There had been opinions in favour of this unhappy princess laid 
before Elizabeth’s council, and supported with much strength 
of argument by Sussex and others, who dwelt more upori the 
law of nations and the breach of hospitality, than, ^however 
si^ftened or qualified, was agreeable to the Queen'c ear. a.Lei- 
cester a<lopted the contrary opmion with great animation and 
eloquence, and described the nece^ity ci* continuing^ the severe 
restraint of the Queen of Scots, as a measure essential to tlie 
safety of the Ijingdom, and particularly of Elizabeth’s sacred 
person, the lightest hifir of whose head, lio maintained, ought, 
in their lordships’ estimation, to be matter of ^more deep and 
anxious concern, thau tiie life and forlxmes of a rival, who, 
after setting up a vain and unjust pretence to the throne of 
England, was now, even while in the bosom of her country, the 
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constant hope and theme of encoura^ment to all enemies to 
Elizabeth, y^hether at home or abroad. He ended by craving 
pardon of^ their .lordAipe,, if ii^the zeal of speech he had given 
any onShce ; but the Queen’s safb^y was a theme which hurried 
him beyond his usual mofkration of debate. 

Elizabeth chid him, but not severely, for the weight which 
ho attached unduly to her personal interest ; yet^ she owned, 
that since it had been the pleasure of Heaven to combine those 
iut'^rests with the weal of her subjects, she did only her duty 
when she adopted such measures of splf^preservation as circum- 
stances forced upon her; and if the council in their wisdom 
should be of opinion, that it was needful# to continue some 
restraint on the person of her unhappy sister of S(^otland, she 
trusted they would not blame her if she rei^uested of the Countess 
of Shrewabfiry to use her with as much kindness as might be 
consistent with her safe keeping. And with this intimation of 
her pleasure, the council was dismissed. 

iSever was more auxious and ready way made for “ my Lonl 
of Leicester," than as he passed through the crowded ante- 
rooms to go towards the river side, in order to attend Iier 
Majesty to her barge — Never was the voice of the usliers louder^ 
to make room — make room for the noble Earl" — Never were 
these signals more promptly and reverentially obeyed — Nevei 
were more anxious eyes turned on him to obtain a glance of 
favour, or even of mere recognition, while the heart of many 
an humble follower throbbed t^twixt the desire to offer his 
congratulations, and the fear of intruding himself on the notice 
of one so infinitely above him. The whole court considered the 
iss^e of this day’s audience, expected with so much doubt and 
% anxiAy, as a decisive triumph on the part of Leicester, and 
felt assuied that the orb of his rival satellite, if not altogether 
obscwed bydiis lustre, must revolve hereafter in a dimmer and 
more distant sphere. So thought the court and courtiers, from 
Ijigh to lo^, and they a«ted aocordingly. 

On the other hand, never did Leicest^x return the general 
greeting with such ready and condescending courtesy, or endea- 
vour more successfully to gather (in the words of one, who at 
that moment stood* at no great distance from him) '‘golden 
opioions from all sorts V men.” 

For all the favourite Earl had a bow, a smile at least, and 
often a kind word. Most of these were addressed to courtierR, 
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whose names have long gone down the tide of oblivion ; but- 
some, to such as sound strangely in our ears, when connected 
with the ordinary matters of ^ human life, above which the 
gratitude of posterity has lopg elevated them, A feW of Lei- 
cester's interlocutory sentences ran ay follows : — 

^‘Poynings, good-morrow, and how does your wife and fair 
daughter] "Why come they not to court] — Adams, your suit 
is naught — the Queen will grant no more monopolies— but I 
may servo you in another matter. — My good Alderman Aylford, 
tlic suit of the city, affecting Qneenhithe, shall be-forwarded as 
far as my poof interest can serve. — Master Edmund Spenser, 
touching your Iri?*h petition, I would willingly aid you, from 
my love to the Muses ; tut thou hast nettled the Lord Trea- 
surer.*’ 

“ My Lord-,’* said the poet, “ were I pennicted to ex- 
plain’* — 

“Come to my lodging, Edmund,” answered the Earl— “not 
to-morrow, or next day, but soon. — Ha, Will Shakspeare — 
wild Will ! — thou hast given my nephew, Philip Sydney, love- 
powder — he cannot sleep without thy Venus and Adonis under 
his pillow ! We will have thee hanged for the veriest wizard in 
Europe. Hark thee, mad wag^» I have not forgotten thy matter 
of the patent, and of the bears.” r 

The player bowed, and the Eari nodded and j^assed on — so 
that age would have told the tale — in ours, perhftps, we might 
say the immortal had done hemage to the mortal. The next 
whom the favourite accosted, was one of his own zealous de- 
pendants. * 

“ How now, Sir Erancis Denning,” he whispered, in answer 
to his exulting salutation, “that smile hath made thy face 
shorter by one-third than when I first saw it this morning. — 
What, Master Bowyer, stand you back, and think you L bear 
malice] You did but your dtHy this morning",' and, if I re- 
member aught of the passage betwixt ns, it sWt bo in thy 
favour,” 

Then the Ecrl was approached, with several fantastic congees, 
by a person (quaintly diessed in a doublet of black velvet, curi- 
ously slashed and pinked with crimson sitin.* A long cock’s 
feather in the velvet bonnet, which he‘*held in his hand,* and 
rin enormous ruff, stiffened to tho extremity of the absurd taste 
of the times, joined with a sharp, lively, conceited ejffpression of 
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oaimteiiance, seemed to body forth a vain, harebrained coxcomb, 
and small wit ; while the rod he held, and an assumption of 
roj^al %itkority,* appeared ^0 e3^res8 some sense of official con- 
sequence, which qualified the natural pertness of hia manner. 
A perpetual blush, which •occupied rather the sliarp nose than 
the thin cheek of this personage, seemed to sp^k more of 
good life,” as it was called, than of modesty ; and the manner 
in which he approached to the Earl confirmed that suspicion. 

• Good even to you, Master Robert Laneham,” said Leicester, 
and seemed ^iesirous to pass forward without farther speech. 

** I have a suit to your noble lordship,” said the figure, boldly 
following him. • 

“ And what is it, good master keeper of the coimcihchamber 
floor?” ^ * 

“ Cleric of the council-chamber door,” said ’Master Robert 
Laneham, with emphasis, by way of reply, and of correction. 

‘‘ Well, qualify thine office as thou ^t, man,” replied the 
Earl ; what wouldst thou have with me?” 

“ Simply,” answered Laneham, “ that your lordship would 
be, as heretofore, my good lord, and procure me license to attend « 
the Summer Progress unto your lordship’s ^ost beautiful and 
all-to-be-uumatched Castle of Kenilworth.” 

To* what purpose, good Master Laneham replied the Eaid ; 

“ bethink you my guests must needs be many.” 

Not BO many,” replied the petitioner, ‘‘but that your noble- 
ness will willingly spare your oM servitor his crib and his mess. 
Bethink you, my lord, how necessary is this rod of mine, to 
fright away all tlfose listeners, who else would play at bo-peep 
Wiitjj the honourable council, and be searching for key-holes 
and Crannies in the door of the chamber, so as to render my 
staff as heedful as a fly-flap in a butcher’s shop.” 

‘•Methiriks you have found out a fly-blown comparison for 
the honourable council, Mastef Laneham,” said the Earl; “but 
•seek not about to jusl^y it • Come to Kenilworth, if you list ; 
there will be store of fools there -besidhs, and so you will be 
fitted” • 

“ Nay, ♦an there be fools, my lord,” replied JLaneham, with 
much glee, “ P wjSrant I will make sport among them ; for 
no* greyhound loves %o cote a hare, as I to turn and course 
a foot But I have another singular favour to beseech of your 
honour.”* 
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** Speak it, and let me go,” said the Earl ; “ 1 think tho 
Queen comes forth instantly.” ^ 

“ My very good lord, I would fain bring a bed-fell^ > wjth 
me*” r 

How, you irreverent rascal 1” said Leicester. 

“Nay, n^y lord, my meaning was within the canons,” an- 
swered his unblushing, or rather his ever-blushing petitioner. 
“ I have a wife as curious as her grandmother, who ate the 
apple. Now, take her with me I may not, her Highness’s 
orders being so strict against the officers bringing with them 
their wives in a progress, and so -lumbering the court with 
womankind. But^what I would crave of your lordship is, to 
find room for her in some mummery, or pretty pageant, in 
disguise, as it were; so that, not being known fi^r my wife, 
there may be no offence.” 

“ The foul fiend seize ye both 1” said Leicester, stung into 
uucontrollablo passion by the recollection which this speech ex- 
cited — “ Why stop you me with such follies 1” 

The terrified derk of the chamber-door, astonished at the 
burst of resentment he had so unconsciously produced, di'opped 
his staff of office from his hand, and gazed on the incensed Earl 
with a foolish face of wonder knd terror, which instantly re- 
called Leicester to himself. 

“I meant but to try if thou hadst the audacity^ which befits 
thiue office,” said he hastily. Come to Kenilworth, and bring 
the devil with thee, if thou wilt.” 

“ My wife, sir, hath played the devil ere now, in a Mystery, 
in Queen Mary’s time — but we shall want a trifle for pro- 
l)ertie3.” 

“ Here is a crown for thee,” said the Earl, — “ make me rid 
of thee — the great bell rings.” ' 

Master Robert Laneham stared a moment at the agita\;ion 
which he had. ex(jited, and then feid to himself, as He stooped 
to pick up his staff of office, “ The noble jfJarl runs wild humours 
to-day; but they who give crowns, expect us witty fellows to 
wink at their unsettled starts*^ and, by iny faith, if they paid 
not for mercy, we would finger them tightly j”* 

Leiceater moved hastily on, neglecting the' courtesies he 
had hitherto dispensed so liberally, and turrying through the 
courtly crowd, until he paused ia a small vdthdrawing-rooni, 
• Not« F. Robert Leaebam. 
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into which he plunged to dmw* a moment’s breath unobserved, 
and in secli\^ion. 

“ \^at,am I now, ’•he ^id in himself, that am thus jaded' 
by^thewords of a mean, weatheNjbeateu, goose-brained gull ! — 
Conscience, thou art a bloodhound, whose growl wakes as readily 
at the paltry stir of a rat or mouse, as at the stop of a lion. — 
Can I not quit myself, by one bold stroke, of a state so irksome, 
so nnbonoured? What if I kneel to Elizabeth, and, owning 
tli^ whole, throw myself on her mercy?” 

As he pursued this train of thought, the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and Varney rushed in. 

“ Thank God, my lord, that I have foundtyou I” was his ex- 
clamation. • 

• “ Thank the devil, whose j^ent thou art^” was tlje Earl’s reply. 

“ Thank Whom you will, my lord,” replied Varney ; “ but 
husteu to the water-side. The Queen is on board, and asks for 
you.” 

‘^Go, say I am taken suddenly ill,” replied Leicester; *‘for, 
by Heaven, my brain can sustain this no longer 1 ” 

I may well say so,” said Varney, with bitterness of expres- 
sion, “ for your place, ay, and mine, who^ as jour master of the 
horae, was to have attended your lordship, is already filled up 
in the Queen’s barge. The new minion, Walter Raleigh, and 
our old acquaintance, Treasilian, were call^ for to fill our places 
just as I hastened away t(» seek you.” 

“Thou art a devil, Varney,” ^said Leicester hastily; “but 
thou hast the mastery for the present — follow thee.” 

Varney replied not, but led the way out of the palace, and 
to’^ards the river, while his master followed him, as if mecha- 
y nicallj^ ; until, looking back, he said in a tone which savoured 
of familiarity at least, if not of authority, “ How is this, my 
lord W— your tiloak hangs on one side, — ^your hose are unbraced 
— ^perifiit me • 

, “ Thou aJt a fool, Vamey, os well a» a knave,” said Leicester, 
shaking him off, and rejecting his officiourf assistance ; “ we are 
best thus, sir — when we require you to order our person, it is 
well, but nw we want you not.” « 

So saying, thoiEafl resumed at once his air of command, and 
witlvit his self-poisaessidu — shook his dress into yet wilder dis- 
order — passed before Vamey «rith the air of a superior and 
niuster, and in hia tuin led the way to the nver-sidc^ 
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The Queen’s barge was on the very point of putting off ; the 
seat allotted to Leicester in the stem, and that to his master of 
the horse on the bow of the boat, bfing ^ready filled But 
on Leicester’s approach thebe' was a pause, as if the b^geinen 
anticipated some alteration in their ^company. The angry spot 
was, however, on the Queen’s cheek, as, in that cold tone with 
which superiors endeavour to veil their internal agitation, while 
speaking to those before whom it would be derogation to express 
it, she pronounced the chiUing words — We have waited, ‘iny 
Lord of Leicester.” • 

“ Madam, and most gracious Princess,” said Leicester, “ you, 
who can pardon eo many weaknesses which your own heart 
never knows, can best bestow your commiseration on the agita- 
tions of the bosom, which, for a moment, affect both head and 
limbs. — came to your presence a doubting and an accused 
subject; your goodness penetrated the clouds of defamation, 
and restored me to my honour, and, what is yet dearer, to your 
favour — is it w^onderful, though for me it is most imhappy, that 
my master of the horse should have found me in a state which 
scarce permitted me to make the exertion necessary to follow 
him to this place,, when one glance of your Highness, although, 
alas ! an angry one, has had jwwer to do that for me, in which 
Esculapius might have failed 1” • 

How is this 1” said Elizabeth hastily, looking at Varney ; 

“ hath your lord been ill 1” • 

‘‘ Something of a fainting fit,” answered the ready-witted 
Varney, “ as your Grace may observe from Ms present condi- 
tion. My lord’s haste would not permit me leisure even to 
bring his dress into order.” , 

** It matters not,” said Elizabeth, as she gazed on the* nobler, 
face and form of Leicester, to wMch e^en the strange mixture 
of passions by which he had been so lately agitated gavt addi- 
tional interest ; make room fov my noble IcHrd— Yoiir place, 
Master Varney, has been filled^ up ; ^ou must find a seat .in 
another barge.” 

Varney bowed, and withdrew. 

‘‘And yovi, too, our young Squire of 'the Cloak/* added she, 
looking at Raleigh, “ must, for Ike time, §o t© the barge of our 
ladies of honour. As for Tressilian, fie hath already suffered 
too much by the caprice of women, that I should aggrieve him 
by my change of so far as he is concerned.” ‘ 
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Leicester seated himself in his place in the barge, and close 
to me Sovereign ; Raleigh rose to retire, and Tressilian would 
have l^gnjso ill-4iime(f in }}is eaurtesy as to offer to relinquish 
his\>w^laoe to his friend, had not the acute glance of Raleigh 
himself, who seemed now* in his native element, made hbn 
sensible, that so ready a disclamation of the royal fi^our might 
be misinterpreted. He sate silent, therefore, whilst Raleigh, 
with a profound bow, and a look of the deepest humiliation, 
wae about to quit his place. 

A noble courtier, the gallant Lord* Willoughby, read, as he 
thought, something in the Queen’s face, which seemed to pity 
Raleigh’s real or assumed semblance of mortiflfcation. 

“ It is not for us old courtiefs,” he said, ‘‘ to hide the sunshine 
frem the young ones* I will, ^ith her Majesty’s leave, relin- 
quish for an* hour that which her subjects hokf dearest, the 
delight of her Highness’s presence, and mortify myself by 
walking in starlight, while I forsake for a brief season the glory 
of Diana’s own beams, 1 will take place in the boat which the 
ladies occupy, and permit this Voung cavalier his hour of pro- 
mised felicity*’* 

The Queen replied, with an expression betwixt mirth and 
earnest, “ If you are so willing ta leave us, my lord, we cannot 
help the mortification. But, under favour, we do not trust you 
— old and experienced as you may deem yourself — with the 
care of our ydUng ladies of honour* Your venerable age, my 
lord,” she continued, smiling, “ ma|r be better assorted with that 
of my Lord Treasurer, who follows in the third boat, and by 
whose experience even my Lord Willoughby’s may be improved,” 

I^rd Willoughby hid his disappointment under a smile — 
Jau^ie^, was ‘confused, bowed, and left the Queen’s barge to go 
‘on board my Lord Burleigh's. Leicester, wlio endeavoured to 
divert«his thoughts from all internal reileotion, by fixing them 
on whalT was pa&ing around, watched this circumstance among 
otj^ers* Buf when the beat put off from the shore — when the 
music sounded from a barge which accompanied them — when 
the shouts of the populace were heard from the shore, and all 
remind^ him of the Situation in trhlch he was placed, he 
abstracted his thoughts and his feelings by a stoong effort from 
everything but the necessity of maintaining himself in the 
favour of 1 ^ patroness, and eicerted his ideate of pleasing 
captivatmo *with such success, that the Queen, alternately 
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delighted with his conversation, and alarmed for his health, at 
length imposed a temporary silence on him, mth playful yet 
anxious care, lest his flow of sjjirits f^houfd exlraust binj,^ 

** My lords,” she said, having passed for a time our edict 
of silence upon our godd Leicester, Ve will call you to counsel 
on a gameJTome matter, more fitted to be now treated of, amidst 
mirth and music, than in the gravity of our ordinary delibera- 
tions. — Which of you, my lords,” said she, smiling, *‘know 
aught of a petition from Orson Pinnit, the keeper, as* he 
qualifies himself, of our ioyal bears? WTio stands g^father to 
his request!” 

Marry, with Jrour Grace's good permission, that do I,” said 
the Earl of Sussex. “•Orson Pinnit was a stout soldier before 
he was so mangled by the skengs of the Irish clan Mac-Donough, 
and I trust j^our Grace will be, as you always have been, good 
mistress to your good and trusty servants.” 

“ Surely,” said the Queen, “ it is our purpose to be so, and 
in especial to our poor soldiers and sailors, who hazard their 
lives for little pay. We would give,” she said, with her eyes 
sparkling, “ yonder royal palace of ours to be an hospital for 
their use, rather fthanythey should call their mistress ungrateful. 
— But this is not the queatioif,” she said, her voice, which had 
been awakened by her patriotic feelings, once more - subsiding 
into the tone of gay and easy conversation ; “ for this Orson 
Pinnit'a request goes something faruher. He complains, that 
amidst the extreme delight 'with which men haunt the play- 
houses, and in especial their eager desire for seeing the exhibi- 
tions of one Will Shakspeare (whom, I think, my lords, we 
have all heard something of), the manly amusement of bear- 
baiting is falling into comparative neglect; since men will 
rather throng to see these roguish players kill each other in 
jest, than to see our royal dogs and bears worry each Oiiher in 
bloody earnest — ^What say yoif to this, my Lorff of Sussex ?” 

“Why, truly^ gracious madam,” 'Said Sussex, “you must 
expect little from an old soldier like me in favour of battles in 
sport, when they are comiSfered with battles in earnest ; and 
yet, by my ifaith, I wish Will Shakspeire no harm. He is a 
stout man at quarter-staff, and single falii^hion, though, as I am 
told^ a halting fellow ; and he stood, they say, a tough fight 
with the rangers of old Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlasot, when he 
broke his deef-pafk and kissed his keeper^s daughter.” 
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“ I cry you mercy, my Lord of Sussex,*' said Queen Eliza- 
beth, interrupting him ; ** that matter was heard in council, 
.and we^ill not have %his fellow's offence exaggerated — there 
wai^ no Kissing in the matter, and ^the defendant hath put the 
denial on record But wfet say you to his present practice, 
my lord, on the stage 1 for there lies the point, and gaot in any 
ways touching his former errors, in breaking parks, or the other 
follies you speak of." 

i‘Why, truly, madam," replied Sussex, “aa I said before^ 
I wish the gamesome mad fellow no injury. Some of his 
whoreson poetry (I crave your Grace's pardon for such a 
phrase) has rung in mine ears as if the lines* sounded to boot 
and saddle. — But then it is all froth and folly — no substance 
or»seriousnesa in it, as your Grace has already w^l touched. — - 
What are hklf-a-dozen knaves, with rusty foils •and tattered 
targets, making but a mere mockery of a stout light, to com- 
pare to the royal game of bear-baiting, which had been graced 
by your Highness’s countenance, and that of your royal prede- 
cessors, in this your princely kingdom, famous for matchless 
mastiffs, and bold bearwards, over all Christendom 1 Greatly 
is it to be doubted that the race of both will decay, if men 
should throng to hear the lungs^of an idle player belch forth 
nonsensical bombast, instead of bestowing their pence in en- 
couraging the bravest image of war that can be shown in 
peace, and thdt is the spwts of the bear-garden. There you 
may see the bear lying at guajd with his red pinky eyes, 
watching the onset of the mastiff, like a wily captain, who 
maintains his defeiKe that an assailant may be tempted to 
venture within his danger. And then comes Sir Mastiff, like a 
•worthy champion, in full career at the throat of his adversary 
— and then shall Sir Bruin teach him the reward for those who, 
in their over-CUurage, neglect the policies of war, and, catching 
him iu his amA* strain him to llis breast like a lusty wrestler, 
lujtil rib after rib crack tike the shot of a pistolet. And then 
another mastiff, as bold, but with bettet aim and sounder 
judgment, catches Sir Bruin by tlte nether- lip, and hangs fast, 
while he tosaes about ttia blood and slaver, and tries in vain to 
shake Sir Talbot fronf bis hold. And then" — — 

“ ISiTay^ by my honouif, my lord," said the Queen, laughing, 
“you have described the whole so admirably, that, had we 
never seen ft bear-baiting, as we have beheld many, and hope. 
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with Heaven's allowance, to see many more, your words were 
sufficient to put the whole Bear-garden before our eyes^ — But 
come, who speaks next in this Sly Lord of {•^ioester,' 

what say you?” 

“ Am I then to consider myseiros unmuzzled, please your 
Qrace?” r^jlied Leicester. 

“ Surely, my lord that is, if you feel hearty enough to take 
part in our game,” answered Elizabeth ; “ and yet, when I 
think of your cognisance of the bear and ragged staff, methi/iks 
wo had better hear somedtisa partial orator,” ® 

“Nay, on my word, gracious Princess,” said the Earl, 
“ though my broker Ambrose of Warwick and I do carry the 
ancient cognisance your •Highness deigns to remember, I never- 
theless desire^nothing but fair play on all sides ; or, as they sily, 

‘ tight dog, fi^dit bear,’ And in behalf of the players, I must 
needs say that they are witty knaves, whose rants and jests 
keep the minds of the commons from busying themselves with 
state affairs, and listening to traitorous speeches, idle rumours, 
and disloyal insinuations. When men are agape to see how 
Marlowe, Shakspeare, and other play artificers, work out their 
fanciful plots, as J;hey call them, the mind of the spectators is 
withdrawn from the conduct of their rulers/’ 

“ We would not have the mind of our subjects withdrawn 
from the consideration of our own conduct, my lord,” answered 
Elizabeth ; “ because, the more closely it is examined, the 
true motives by which we ore guided will appear the more 
manifest.” 

“ I have heard, however, madam,” said the Dean of St. 
Asaph’s, an eminent Pinitan, “ that these players are wpnt, in 
their plays, not only to introduce profane and lewd expressions, 
tending to foster sin and harlotry, but even to bellow out such 
reflections on government, its origin and its objdfct, as tend to 
render the subject discontented* and shake the scSid foundations 
of civil society. And it seems t# be, ifiider your Grace’s favour, 
far less than safe to 'permit these naughty foul-mouthed knaves 
to ridicule the godly for theiv decent gravity, and in blasphem- 
ing Heaven, end slandering its earthly nilers, to set at defiance 
the laws both of Ood and man.” ^ 

“ If we could think this were true, nly lord,” said Elizabeth, 
“ we sho\ild give sharp correction for sUch offences. But it Is 
ill arguing against the use of anything from its abuse. And 
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touching this Shakspeare, we ttink there is that in his plays 
that is wori^ twenty Bear-gardens ; and that this new under- 
, takingi^f j^is Chroniofts, ^ ho calls them, may entertain, with 
holiest mirth, mingled with usdf],il instniction, not only out 
subjects, but even the genefation which may succeed to us,” 
Your Majesty’s reign will need no such feeble q,j:d to ina^e 
it remembered to the latest posterity,” said Leicester, And 
yet, in his way, Shakspeare hath so touched some incidents of 
your Majesty's happy government, as may countervail what 
has been spoken by his reverence the Doan of St. Asaph’s. 
There are some lines, for example, — I would my nephew, Philip 
Sidney were here, they are scarce ever out ofihis mouth — they 
arc spoken in a mad tale of fairies, love-oharms, and I wot not 
w^hat besides ; but beautiful they are, hoTvever sly^rt they may 
and must fall of the subject to which they bear ff bold relation 
— and Philip murmurs them, I think, even in his dreams.” 

“You tantalise us, my lord,” said the Queen — “Master 
Philip Sidney is, we know, a minion of the Muses, and we are 
pleased it should bo so. Valour never shines to more advantage 
than when united with the true taste and love of letters. But 
surely there are some others among oui; ymyig courtiers who 
Clin recollect what your lordship has forgotten amid weightier 
affairs. ‘-^Master Trassilian, you are described to me as a wor- 
shipper of Minerva — 'remember you auglit of these lines V* 

Tressilian’s •heart was ^oo heavy, his prospects in life too 
fatally blighted, to profit by the opportunity which the Queen 
thus offered to him of attracting her attention, but he deter- 
mined to transfer the advantage to his more ambitious young 
friejid ; and, excusing himself on the score of want of recollec- 
• tion, fie added that he believed the beautiful verses, of which 
' my Lord #f Leicester had spoken, were in the remembrance of 
Master Walter Raleigh. 

At the comnaand of the Que^n, that cavalier repeated, with 
accent and banner whieh even added to their exquisite deli- 
cacy of tact and beauty of description, th^ celebrated vision of 
Dberon • 

“^at very tiftie I saw (but thou couldst not),* 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid, all arm’d ; a certain aiin he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by tbe west ; 

And loosed hia love-sh^ smartly from his bow, 

•Aj it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 
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But I might sed young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 

And the imperial vot’ress passed '' 

In maiden meditation,* fancy free.” » ' , 

The voice of Raleigh, as h^ repeated the last lines, became 
little tremidous, as if diffident how the Sovereign to whom the 
homage w«s addressed might receive it, exquisite as it was. If 
this diffidence was affected, it was good policy ; but if real, 
there was little occasion for it. The verses were not probably 
new to the Queen, for when was ever such elegant flattery I6ng 
in reaching the royal ea/* to which it was addressed 1 But they 
were not the less welcome when repeated by such a speaker as 
Raleigh. Alike delighted with the matter, the manner, and 
the graceful form and animated countenance of the gallant 
young reciter^ Elizabeth kept time to every cadence, with look 
and with finger. When the speaker had ceased, she murmured 
over the last lines as if scarce conscious that she was overheard, 
and as she uttered tlie words, 

"‘In maiden meditation, fancy free,” 

she dropt into the Thames the supplication of Orson Pinnit, 
keeper of the rojal bpars, to find more favourable acceptance at 
Sheemess, or wherever the tidr. might waft it. 

Leicester was spurred to emulation by the success of the 
young courtier's exhibition, as the veteran racer is roused when 
a high-mettled colt passes him on ♦the way. He turned the 
discourse on shows, banquets^ pageants, and on the character of 
those by whom these gay scenes were then frequented. He 
mixed acute observation with light satire, ^an that just propor- 
tion which was free alike from malignant slander and insipid 
praise. He mimicked with ready accent the manners * ofniie 
affected or the clownish, and made his own graceful tone and 
manner seem doubly such when he resumed it. Foreigi^ coun- 
tries — ^their customs — their mcjiners — the ruleSiof their courts 
— the fashions, and even the dim of ftheir ladies, 'were equally 
his theme ; and seldom did he conclude without conveying 
some compliment, always couched in delicacy, and expressed 
with propriety, to the Virgin Queen, her court, and her govern- 
ment. Thus passed the conversation during this pleasure voyage, 
seconded by the rest of the attendant upon the royal person, 
in gay discourse^ varied by remarks upon ancient classics and 
modem authors, and enriched by maxims of deep policy and 
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aound morality, by the statesmeu and sages who sate around, 
and mixed wisdom with the lighter talk of a female court. 

When tlfey returnad to the palace, Elizabeth accepted, or 
rathei^iielficted, Ihe arm of Lefcestcr, to support her from the 
stairs where they landed Jto the Tgreat gate. It even seemed 
to him (though that might arise from the flattery of his own 
imagination), that during this short passage, she letmed on him 
somewhat more than the slipperiness of the way necessarily 
demanded. Certainly her actions and words combined to 
express a degree of favour, which, even in his proudest days, 
he had not till then attained. His rival, indeed, was repeatedly 
graced by the Queen’s notice; but it was in a manner that 
seemed to flow less from spontaneous inclination, than as ex- 
^prted by a sense of his merit. And, the opinion of many 
experienced courtiers, all the favour she shoy^ed him, was 
overbalanced, by her whispering in the ear of the Lady Derby, 
that “ now she saw sickness was a better alchemist than she 
before wotted of, seeing it had changed my lord of Sussex’s 
copper nose into a golden one.” 

The jest transpired, and the Earl of Leicester enjoyed his 
triumph, as one to whom court favour had been both the ' 
primary and the idtimate motive of Iffe, ^bilo he forgot, in 
•the intoxication of the moment, the perplexities and dangers 
of his own situation. Indeed, strange as it may appear, he 
thought less, at that moment of the perils arising from his 
secret union, than of the marks of grace which Elizabeth from 
time to time showed to younf Raleigh. They were indeed 
transient, but they^were conferred on one accomplished in mind 
and body, with grace, gallantry, literature, and valour. An 
aP^cident occurred in the course of the evening which rivetted 
Leicester’s attention to this object. 

nobles and courtiers who had attended the Queen on her 
pleasure expedition, were invj^, with royal hospitality, to a 
splendid banquet in thg haU of the palace. The table was not, 
'indeed, graced by the presence of the Spyereign ; for, agreeable 
to her idea of what was at ojee modest and dignified, the 
Maiden <^ueen, on such occasions, was wont to'take in private, 
or with one or tw^) favourite ladies, her light* and temperate 
meal After a m^arate interval, the court again met in the 
splendid gardens of the palace ; and it was while thus engaged, 
that the .Queen suddenly asted a lady, who was near to hei 
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both iu place and favour, what ‘iiad become of the youug Sijuii'e 
Lack-Oloak. 

The Lady Paget answered, ‘‘ She had seen Mr. Raleigh but 
two or three minutes since, standing at the window of a small 
pavilion or plefiaure-houae, which Icoked out on the Thames, 
and writing on the glass with a diamond ring.” 

That rTug,” said the Queen, was a small token I gave 
him, to make amends for his spoiled mantle. Come, Paget, 
let us see what use he has made of it, for I can see through him 
already. He is a marveUpusly sharp-witted spirit,” 

They went to the spot, within sight of which, but at some 
distance, the young cavalier still lingered, as the fowler watches 
the net which he has s^t. The Queen approaclietl the window, 
on which Raleigh had used her gift to inscribe the following 
line : — 

** Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.*’ 

The Queen smiled, read it twice over, once with deliberation 
to Lady Paget, and once again to herself “It is a pretty 
beginning,” she said, after the consideration of a moment or 
two ; “ but methinks the muse hath deserted the young wit, 
at the very outset *of his task. It were good-natur^ — were it 
not, Lady Paget. — to complete it for him ? Try your rhyming 
faculties,” 

Lady Paget, prosaic from her cradle upwards,, as ever any 
lady of the bedchamber before or aftef her, disclaimed all pos- 
sibility of assisting the young pet, 

“ Nay, then, we must sacrifice to the Muses ourselves,” said 
Elizabeth, 

“ The incense of no one can be more acceptable ” said T^ady 
Paget ; “ and your Highness will impose such obligation on the 
ladies of Paraassus”- 

“ Hush, Paget,” said the Queen, “ you speak sacrilege agdinst 
the immortal Nine — ^yet, virgiiib themselves, they , should be 
exorable to a Virgin Queen — and tber^ore— let me see how 
runs his verse — 

♦ Fain would 1 dlmb^ but that I feiw ta fall/ 

Might not the answer (for fault of a better) i*un'^hu3?-r- 
If thy miud fail thee, do not climb at all*” 

The dame of honour uttered an exclamation of joy and 
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aurprise at so happy a termination ; and certainly a worue has 
been applamled, even when coming from a less distinguished 
author , • 

^Th^Queen, thus encouraged, took off a diamond ring, and 
saying, We will give thi& gallant some cause of marvel, when 
he finds his couplet perfected without hia own interference," 
she wrote her own line beneath that of iRaleigh. 

The Queen left the pavilion~but retiring slowly, and often 
locking back, she could see the young cavalier steal, with the 
flight of a lapwing, towards the plaqa where he had seen her 
make a pause ] — She stayed but to obseT've,"' sjb she said, that 
her train had taken and then, laughing at the circumstance 
with the Lady Paget, she took the way slowly towards the 
palace* Elizabeth, as they returned, cautioned her companion 
not to mention to any one the aid which she had given to the 
young poet— and Lady Paget promised scrupulous secrecy. It 
is to be supposed, that she made a mental reservation in favoiu 
of Leicester, to whom her ladyship transmitted without delay 
an anecdote so little calculated to give him pleasure. 

Raleigh, in the meanwhile, stole back to the window, and 
read, with a feeling of intoxication, thj encouragement thus 
given him by the Queen in pesson to follow^ out hia ambitious 
career, returned to Sussex and his retinue, then on the 
point of embarking to go up the river, hia heart beating higli 
witli gratified •pride, and •^ith hope of future distinction. 

The reverence due to the per^n of the Earl prevented any 
notice being taken of the receptmn he had met with at court, 
until they had landed, and the household were assembled in 
the great hall at Say s Court ; while that lord, exhausted by 
his'^kle illntes, and the fatigues of the day, had retired to 
his chamj)er, demanding the attendance of Way land, his suc- 
ccssfui physisian. Wayland, however, was nowhere to be 
found • and, vihile some of thcf party were, with military im- 
patience, seeking him, ard cursjng his absence, the rest flocked 
around Raleigh^ to congratulate him on hss prospects of court 
•favour. 1 

He had the good tatte and judgment to conceal the decisive 
circumstance of the 4^uplet, to which Elizabeth had deigned to 
find ,a rhyme ; but other circumstances had transpired which 
plainly intimated that ho had n^e some progress in the Queen’s 
favour. Ail hastened to wish him joy on the mended appear- 
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ance of hia fortune ; some fromJ^real regard, some, perhaps, from 
hopes that his preferment might hasten their own ; and most 
from a mixture of these motives, and sensp that th^counte- 
nance shown to any one of ♦Sussex’s household, lu fact a 
triumph to the whole. Raleigh ret^imed the kindest thanks to 
them all, disowning, with becoming modesty, that one day*s fair 
reception &ade a favourite, any more than one swallow a 
summer. But he observed that Blount did not join in the 
general congratulation, and, somewhat hurt at his apparent pn- 
kindness, he plainly askefi him the reason. , 

Bloimt replied with equal sincerity — My good Walter, I 
wish thee as well i as do any of these chattering gulls, who are 
whistling and whooping gratulations in thine ear, because it 
seems fair weather with thee. But I fear for thee, Walter” 
(and he wipe^ his honest eye), ‘‘ I fear for thee with all my 
heart. These court tricks, and gambols, and flashes of fine 
women's favour, are the tricks and trinkets that bring fair 
fortunes to farthings, and fine faces and witty coxcombs to the 
acquaintance of dull block and sharp axes.” 

So saying, Blount arose and left the hall, while Raleigh 
looked after him with^ an expression that blanked for a moment 
his bold and animated counton^ince. 

Stanley just then entered the hall, and said to !^essilian, 
“ My lord is calling for your fellow Way land, and your fellow 
Way land is just come hither in a scqller, and is calling for you, 
nor will he go to my lord till he sees you. The fellow looks as 
he were mazed methinks — i would you would see him im- 
mediately.” ft 

Tressilian instantly left the hall, and causing Way land Smith 
to be shown into a withdrawing apartment, and lights {Jlaced, 
he conducted the artist thither, and was surprised, when he 
observed the emotion of his countenance. » r 

“ What is the matter with# you, Smith ?” Said Tressilian , 
“ have you seen the devil 1” * # 

“ Worse, sir, worse,” replied Wayland, “ I have seen & 
basilisk. — Th^nk God, I sa^sr him first, for being so seen, and 
seeing not mg, he will do the less harm.”* , 

“ In God’s name, speak sense,” said tressilian. and say 
what you mean ! ” 

“ I have seen my old master,” said the artist— Last night, 
a friend, whom I had acquired, took me to see the palace clock. 
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judging me to be curious in such works of art. At the window 
of a turret Mext to th§ clock-house I saw my old master/' 

“ Tliputfaust have needs^beeu mistaken/' said Tressilian. 
r was not mistaken,” said tV^yland — “ He that once hath 
his features by heart would know him amongst a million. He 
was anticly habited ; but he cannot disguise himself from 
Gk)d be praised, as I can from him. I will not, however, tempt 
Providence by remaining within his ken. Tarleton the player 
hftaself could not so disguise himself, but that, sooner or later, 
Doboobie wohld find him out. J must away to morrow ; for, 
as we stand together, it were death to mo to remain within 
reach of him.” 

But the Earl of Sussex 1” said Tfessijian. 

** He is in little danger from what He has hitherto taken, 
provided he swallow the matter of a bean's size of the Orvietan 
every morning fasting — ^but let him beware of a relapse.” 

“And how is that to be guarded against?” said Tressilian. 

“ Only by such caution as you would use against the devil,” 
answered Wayland. “ Let my lord's clerk of the kitchen kill 
his lord’s meat himself, and dress it himself, using no spice but 
what he procures from the surest hauds-'^-IiCtnthe sewer serve it 
up himself, and let the master bf my lord's household see that 
both cl^rk and sewer taste the dishes which the one dresses and 
the other Sfcrves, Let my lord use no perfumes which come not 
from well accredited persons; no unguents — no pomades. Let 
him on no account drink witli| strangers, or eat fruit with 
them, either in the way of nooning or otherwise. Especially, 
let him observe siich caution if he goes to Kenilworth — the 
excuse of hi^ illness, and his being under diet, will, and mtist, 
cover the strangeness of such practice.” 

“ And'thou,” said Tressilian, “what dost thou think to make 
of tHy§elf , 

“Franca, Spain, either India, East or West, shall be my 
refuge,” said Wayland/ “ere* I venture my life by residing 
^ within ken of Doboobie, Defiietrius, or whatever else he calls 
himself for the time.” 

“ Well, said Tressilian, “this happens not inopportunely— 
I had business fbr you^ln Berkshire, — but in the opposite extre- 
mity to the place where thou art known ; and ere thou hadst 
found out ^thia new reason for’ living private, I had settled to 
send thee thither upon a secret embassage.” 
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The ex])re8sed hiinself willing to receive hie commamlti, 
and Treaailiaii, knowing he wai3 well acquainted with the out- 
line of hie business at courts frankly explained to the 
whole, mentioned the agreement wh^ich subsisted betwixt Gfiles 
Gosling and him, and told what hitH that day been averred in 
the preaencsfi-chamber by Varney, and supported by Leicester, 
Thou seest,” he added, “ that, in the circumstances in which 
I am placed, it behoves me to keep a narrow watch on the 
motions of these unprincipled men, Varney and bis complices, 
Foster and liomboume, as well as those of my liord Leicester 
himself, who, I suspect, is partly a "deceiver, and not altogether 
the deceived in tl;at matter. Here is my ring, as a pledge to 
Giles Gosling — here U besides gold, which shall be trebled if 
thou serve nite faithmlly. Away down to Oiunnor, and see 
what liapi>en3'tlaere,” 

“ I go with double good-will,” said the artist, “ first, because 
I serve your honour, who has been so kind to me, and then, 
that I may escape my old master, who, if not an absolute 
iiKiamation of the devil, has, at least, as much of the demon 
about him, in will, word, and action, as ever polluted humanity. 
— And yet let hiip take care of me. I fly him now, as hereto- 
fore; but if, like the Scottish wild cattle,*^ I am vexed by 
frequent pursuit, I may turn on him in hate and deapemtion. — 
Will your honour command my nag to be saddled? #I will but 
give the medicine to my lord, divided* in its proper proportions, 
with a few instructions. His^^ safety will then depend on the 
care of his friends and domestics— for the past he is guarded, 
but let him beware of the future.” 

Wayland Smith accordingly made his fare well, visit tp the 
Earl of Sussex, dictated instructions as to his regimen, and 
precautions concerning his diet, and left Say's Comt without 
waiting for morning. 

, * 

* A remnant of the wild cattle of Scotland «re preserved at Chillingham 
Castle, near Wooler, in Northumberland, the seat of Lord Tankerville, 
They fly before itrangere ,* but if disturbed and followed, they turn with 
fury on those wh^ persist in annoying them. 
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CHAPTER EiGHTEENTfl. 

~ The moment comes — 

It la Already come — when thoU nmat Wnte ii 
The absolute total of thy life’a vast sura 
The constellations stand victorious o'er thee, 

The planets shoot good fortune m fair junctions, 

And tell thee, ‘‘Now’s the time *’ 

* ScniLLEU's Wi.£TPNSTFlriJ, llT OOLEHIDGE. 

When Leicester returned to his lodging, rfter a day bo im- 
pel tant and so harosBing, m which, afte^ riding out more than 
one gale, and touching on more than one shoal, ^his bark had 
finally gained the harbour with banner displayed, he seemed 
to experience as much fatigue as a manner after a perilous 
storm He spoke not a word while his chamberlain exchanged 
his nch court-mantle for a furred mght-robe, and when this 
othcer signified that Master Varney desired to speak with his 
lordship, he replied only by a sullen nod. Varney, however, 
entered, acceptmg this signal aa a penoissiqp, and the cham: 
berlam withdrew. 

The Farl remained silent and almost motionless in his chair, 
liLs head reclined on his hand, and his elbow rostmg upon the 
table which stood beside Jiim, without seeming to be conscious 
of the entrance, or of the presence, of his confidant, Varney 
waited for some mmutes until ^he should speak, desirous to 
know what was the finally predominant mood of a mind, 
thjou^h which so many powerM emotions had that day taken 
^ their course.^ But he waited in vam, for Leicester continued 
still silent, and the confidant saw himself under the necessity 
of being thep first to efieak. “ May I congratulate your lonl 
ship,*’ he the deserved supenonty you have thie day 

attained over your most*formidablo rival 

Leicester raised his head, and answered sadly, but without 
*ang6r, “ Thou, Varney, whose realy invention has involved me 
in a web most mean and perilous falsehood^ knowest best 
what small reason there is for gratulatiou on the subject.” 

you blame me' my lord,” said Varney, “ for not betray 
ing, on the first push, the secret on which your fortimea 
depended, hnd which you have bo oft and so earnestly recom 
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mended to my safe keeping? Your lordship was present in 
person, and might have uontradicted me and milled yourself 
by an avowal of the truth ; but surely* it was no^ p^ of a 
faithful servant to have done^So without yo\ir commandS/* 

“ I cannot deny it, Varney,” said the Earl, rising and walking 
across the room : “ my own ambition has been traitor to my 

."CJ II 

love. 

Say rather, my lord, that your love has been traitor to your 
greatness, and barred you from such a prospect of honour and 
power as the world canijot offer to any other. To make my 
honoured lady a countess, you have missed the chance of being 
yourself” 

He paused and seemed unwilling to complete the sentence. 

“ Of being myself ' what V' demanded Leicester ; “ speak out 
thy meaning, Varney.” 

“Of being yourself a KING, my lord,” replied Varney; 
“ and King of England to boot ! — It is no treason to our Queen 
to say so. It would have chanced by her obtaining that which 
all true subjects wish her — a lusty, noble, and gallant husband.” 

“Thou ravest, Varney,” answered Leicester. “Besides, our 
times have seen ejuou^i to make men loathe the Crown Matri- 
monial which men take from their wives’ lap. There was 
Darnley of Scotland.” 

“ He !” said Varney ; “a gull, a fool, a thrice sodden ass, who 
suffered himself to be fired off into the air like a rocket on 
a rejoicing day. Had Mary had the hap to have wedded the 
noble Earl, once destined to \ihare her throne, she had expe- 
rienced a husband of different metal ; ani her husband had 
found in her a wife as complying and loving as the mate of ^he 
meanest squire, who follows the hounds a-horseback, and* holds 
her husband’s bridle as he mounts.” 

“ It might have been as thou sayest, Vaniey,” said Leicester, 
a brief smile of self-satisfaction passing over his anxious eounte- 
iiance. “ Henry Darnley knew little women — with Mary, 
a man who knew her sex might have had some chance of 
holding his owjn But not with Elizabeth, Vamey — for I think 
God, when he gave her the heart of a woman, g?ve her the 
head of a man to control its follies. — I Jmow her. She 
will accept love-tokens, ay, and requite them with the like — 
put sugared sonnets in her bosom, — ay, and answer them too^ 
push gallantry to the very verge where it becomes exchange of 
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affection — but she writes nil uttra to all which ia to follow, and 
would not barter one iota of her own supreme power for all the 
alphaltet of Wh^CupM and Hymen. 

Tffe iTetter for you, my* lord* said Varney, “ that is, in the 
case supposed, if such be her disposition ; since you think you 
cannot aspire to become her husband. Her favourite you are, 
and may remain, if the lady at Cuinnor Place contfhues in tCSr 
present obscurity.*’ 

•^‘Poor Amy!” said Leicester, with a deep sigh; ‘‘she de- 
sires 80 earn^tly to be acknowledges^ in presence of GkKl and 
man!” 

“Ay, but, my lord,” said Varney, “ is her* desire reasonable? 
— that is the question. — Her religious s^uples are solved — she 
is an honoured and beloved wife — eiyo]fing the society of her 
husband at* such times as his weightier duties fermit him to 
afford her his company~What would she more ? I am right 
sure that a lady so gentle and so loving would consent to live 
her life through in a certain obscurity — which is, after all, not 
dimmer than when she was at Lidcote Hall — rather than 
diminish the least jot of her lord’s honours and greatness by a 
premature attempt to share them.” 

“ There is something in whj^b thou sayest,” said Leicester ; 
■“ and l^ipr appearance here were fatal — yet she must be seen 
at Kenilworth ; Elizabeth will not forget that she haa so ap- 
pointed.” • ^ 

“ Let me sleep on that point,” said Varney ; “ I cannot else 
perfect the device I have on Aie stithy, which I trust will 
satisfy the Queen and please my honoured lady, yet leave this 
fatal secret where it is now buried. — Has your lordship farther 
comifiands f5r the night?” 

“ I wquld be alone,” said Leicester. “ Leave me, and place 
my steel casket on the table. — Be within summons.” 

Vamey retited— and the fiarl, opening the window of his 
apartment, ^ looked out Jong ^d anxiously upon the brilliant 
host of stars which glimmered in the splendour of a summer 
* firmament. The words burst fum him as at unawares — “I 
had nSrer piore need 4)hat the heavenly bodies s*hould befriend 
me, for my earthly jiath is darkened and confusecT.” 

l^t ia well known tl»t the age reposed a deep confidence in 
the vain predictions of judiciaj astrology, and Leicester, though 
exempt from the general control of superstition, was not in this 
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respect superior to his time ; but, on the contrary, uras remark- 
able for the encouragement which he gave to the professors ot 
this pretended science. Inde<^, the wi^iji to pry into futurity, 
so general among the human race', is peculiarly to be found 
amongst those who trade in state mysteries, and the dangerous 
intrigues and cabals of courts. With heedful precaution to see 
tTRit it had'bot been opened, or its locks tampered with, Leicester 
applied a key to the steel casket, and drew from it, first, a parcel 
of gold pieces, which he put into a silk purse ; then a parch- 
ment inscribed with planetary signs, and the linei and calcula- 
tions used in framing horoscopes, on which he gaaed intently 
for a few momentj? ; and lastly, took forth a large key, which, 
lifting aside the tapertry, he applied to a little concealed door 
in the comer of tlie apartment, and opening it, disclosed a stair 
constructed irfthe thickness of the wall. 

“ Alaaco,” said the Earl, with a voice raised, yet no higher 
raised than to be heard by the inhabitant of the small turret to 
which the stair conducted— Alasco, 1 say, descend/^ 

I come, my lord,*' answered a voice from above. The foot 
of an aged man was heard slowly descending the narrow stair, 
and Alasco entered the Earl’s apartment. The astrologer was 
a little man, and Scorned much* advanced m age, for his beard 
was long and white, and reached over his black doublet down 
to his silken girdle. His hair was of the same venerable hue. 
But his eyebrows were as dark as th^ keen and piercing black 
eyes which they shaded, and this peculiarity gave a wild and 
sir\gular cast to the physioguothy of the old man. His cheek 
was still fresh and ruddy, and the eyes we. have mentioned re- 
sembled those of a rat in acuteness, and even fierceness of ex- 
pression. His manner was not without a sort of uignity and 
the interpreter of the stars, though respectful, seemed aUogether 
at his ease, and even assumed a tone of instruction and command 
ill conversing with the prime favourite of Elizabeth. 

Your prognostications have /ailed,r Alasco," saia the Earl, 
when they had exchanged salutations^** He is recovering/’ 
*‘My son," replied the a^Toioger, “let me remind you, I 
warranted not his death-^nor is there any prt^ostiqation that 
can be derived from the heavenly bodies, tbeir aspects and their 
conjnnotiens, which is not liable to be controlled by the wiU of 
Heaven, Aitra tegunt homirm^ regit (Utra 
“ Of what avail, then, is your mystery 1" inquired the EarL 
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“ Of much, my aon,” replied ftie old man, “ since it can show 
, the natural and probable course of events, although that course 
moves aullordipatiotf to a Power. Thus, in reviewiivg 

th^ hoftscope which your tordshtjj subjected to my skill, you 
will observe that Saturn, being in the sixth House in opposi- 
tion to Mars, retrograde in the House of Life, cannot but denote 
long and dangerous sickness, the issue whereof is in^he will^of 
Heaven, though death may probably be inferred— Yet if I knew 
th^ name of the party, I would erect another scheme." 

“ His name^ie a secret," said the Eajl ; ‘‘yet I must own thy 
prognostication hath not been unfaithful He has been sick, 
and dangerously so, not however to death. But hast thou again 
cast my horoscope as Varney directed thee,pnd art thou prepared 
to,8ay what the stars tell of my present fmunel" 

“ My art stands at your command," said the ol 5 man ; “ and 
here, my son, is the map of thy fortunes, brilliant in aspect 
as ever beamed from those blessed signs whereby our life is 
iuhuenoed, yet not unohequered with fears, dilticulties, and 
dangers." 

“ My lot were more than mortal were it otherwise, said the 
Earl; “proceed, father, and believe you^spealc with one ready 
to undergo his destiny in action and in passion as may beseem 
a noble qf England." 

“ Thy courage to do and to suffer must be wound up yet a 
strain higher,'^ said the 0I4I man. “ The stars intimate yet a 
prouder title, yet a higher rank. It is for thee to guess their 
meaning, not for me to name it," f 

“ JTame it, I conjure you — name it, I •command you," said 
the Earl, his eyes brightening as he spcke. 

. ^ay n^, and I will not," replied the old man. “ The 

tre of prii^ is as the wrath of the lion. But mark, and judge 
for ti\yselh Here Venus, ascendant in the House of Life, and 
conjoined with Scd, showers dowi^that flood of silver light, blent 
with gold, ^bich promisjs^ power, wealth, dignity— all that the 
proud heart of man desires, ai^ in such ahundaiiGe, that never 
Uha future Augustus of that old mighty Ronje heard fVora 
his such a tale of gloiy as from this rjch text ray 

lore might tq mj^fevourite son." 

“ Thou dost but jest with me, father," said the Earl, astonished 
at the strain of enthusiasm in wjfich the astrologer delivered his 
prediction. • 

VOL.^l. Q ♦ 
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“ Is it for him to jest who hath his eye on heaven, who hath 
hifl foot m the gravel” returned the old man solemnly. 

The Earl made two or three strides tiirough the apartment, 
with his hahd outstretched* ‘as on^ who follows the beckohing 
signal of some phantom, waving him on to deeds of high import. 
As he turned, however, he caught the eye of the astrologer fixed 
*oh him, wTiile an observing glance of the moat shrewd penetra- 
tion shot from under the penthouse of his shaggy dark eyebrows. 
Leicester's haughty and suspicious soul at once caught fire ;-he 
darted towards the old man from the farther end of the lofty 
apartment, only standing still when his extended hand was 
within a foot of the astrologer's body. 

‘‘ Wretch 1” he sail, ‘^if you dare to palter with me I will 
have your skin stripfled from your living flesh 1— Confess thou 
hast been hired to deceive and to betray me^ — that thou art a 
cheat, and I thy silly prey and booty 1” 

The old man exhibited some symptoms of emotion, but not 
more than the furious deportment of his patron might have ex- 
torted from innocence itself. 

What means this violence, my lord!” he answered, “ or in 
what can I have desejrved it at yonr hands f 

“ Give me proof,” said the Earl vehemently, ** that you have 
not tampered with mine enemies.” 

“My lord,” replied the old man, with dignity, “you can 
hAve no better proof than that which you yourself elected. In 
that turret I have spent the last twenty -four hours, under the 
key which has been in your 'Gwn custody. The hours of dark- 
ness I have spent iif gazing on the heavenly bodies with these 
dim eyes, and during those of light I have toiled this aged 
brain to complete the calculation arising from their combina- 
tions. Earthly food I have not tasted-— earthly voiice I have 
not heard — you are yourself aware I had no means of dfling so 
— and yet I tell you — I who^have been thus shut up in soli- 
tude and study — ^that within tb^ twenty*four hoflta your star 
has become predominant in the> horizon, and either the bright 
book of heaven speaks falser or there must have been a propor- 
tionate revolution in your fortunes upon*»eartb. If nothing has 
happened within that space to secure^ y^ur power, or advance 
your favour, then am I indeed a chfeat, and the divme ^ 
which wis first devised in the plains of Chaldea, is a foid 
imposture” * 
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It is true/' said Leicester, 'after a moment's reflection, thou 
ffert closely^ immured — and it is also true that the change 
4ias tadien place m my%ituation ^hioh thou sayest the horoscope 
inAcat&/' • \ 

“ Wherefore this distrust^ then, my son?” said the astrol<^er, 
assuming a tone of admonition; ^^the celestial inteUigences 
brook not diffidence, even in their favourites.” * 

‘‘ Peace, father,” answered Leicester, “ 1 have erred in doubt- 
ing thee. Not to mortal man, nor to celestial intelligence — 
under that which is supreme — ^will I^udley’s lips say more in 
condescension or apology. Speak rather to the present purpose 
— Amid these bright promises, thou hipt ^id there was a 
threatening aspect — Can thy skill tell iwhence, or by whose 
means, such danger seems to impend?” • 

*^Thus feCr only,” answered the astrologer, ‘•does my art 
enable me to answer your query. The infortune is threatened 
by the malignant and adverse aspect, through means of a youth 
— and, as I think, a rival ; but whether in love or in prince’s 
favour, I know not ; nor can I give farther indication respecting 
him, save that he comes from the western quarter.” 

“The western — ha !” replied Leicestw, “it is enough — the 
tempest does indeed brew in ^hat quarter^ — Cornwall and 
Devon— ^Raleigh and Tressilian — one of them is indicated — 
must beware of both — Father, if I have done thy skill iiyustice, 
I will make thee a lordly jecompense.” 

He took a purse of gold from the strong casket which stood 
before him, “ Have thou doubldthe recompense which Vame^y 
promised. — Be faithful — be secret — obey the directions thou 
shalt receive from my master of the horse, and grudge not a 
^ little Wlusifln or restraint m my cause— it shall be richly con- 

* sideredp-^-Here, Vamey^conduct this venerable man to thine 
owndodging^^tend him heedflilly in all things, but see that he 
holds 6onunu]itcation with no o«e.” 

. yam^1}0W6d, and the astrologer kissed the Earl’s hand in 
token oi adieu, and followed J^e master of the horse to another 

* apartment, in which were placed |vine and refre;hments for his 

use* , 

The astrologar sat down to his repast,, while Varney shut two 
docirs with great prefiaution, rammined the tapestry, lest any 
listener lurk^ behind it ; anti then, sitting down opposite to the 
sage, begfOi to question him. 
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Saw you my signal from the'court beneath 1” 

‘‘ I did/’ said Alasco, for by such name he was at present 
called, “ and shaped the horosoope acoordinglj^*^ 

“ And it passed upon the" patron without challenge t” 
tinned Varney. • 

Not without challenge/^ replied the old man, “ but it did 
^ass ; and' I added, as before agreed, danger from a discovered 
secret, and a western youth.^* 

“ My lord^s fear will stand sponsor to the one, and his (ion- 
science to the other, of these prognostications,*’ replied Varney. 

Sure never man chose to run such a race as hia, yet continued 
to retain those silly scruples 1 1 am fain to cheat him to his 

own profit. But touohing your matters, sage interpreter of the 
stars, I can tell you^onore of your own fortune than plan 
figure can show. You must be gone from hence forthwith.** 

“I will not,” said Alasco, peevishly. “I have been too 
much hurried up and down of late — immured for day and 
night in a desolate turret-chamber-^I must -enjoy my* liberty, 
and pursue my studies, which are of more import than the fate 
of fifty statesmen, and favourites, that rise and burst like 
bubbles in the atmosphere of a court.** 

At your pleasure,** said Vamey, with a sneer that habit had 
re?idered familiar to his features, and which forms the principal 
characteristic which painters have assigned to that of Satan — 
At your pleasure,” he said ; ‘^you way enjoy yo6r liberty and 
your studies until the daggers of Sussex's followers are olashing 
within your doublet, and agi^inst your ribs.** The old man 
turned pale, and Varney proceeded. ^‘Wot you not he bath 
offered a reward foi the arch-quack and poison-vender, Deme- 
trius, who sold certain precious spices to his lordstop's cook 
What 1 Hum you pale, old friend 1 Does Hali already see an 
inforfeune in the House of Life ltH-.Why^ hark f^, we»will 
have thee down to an old housc> of mine in the Ooun^, wh^re 
thou shalt live with a hob-naUed slave, (Whom thy alchemy may 
convert into ducats, for to suol) oonversion akne is thy art ser- 
viceable.’* t ^ 

“ It is false, tliou foul-mouthed railer/^ said Alasco, sl^aldng 
with impotent anger ; “ it is well known that I have approadhed 
more nearly to projeetLon than any hermefej artist who now lives, 
There are not six chemiste in the world who so near an 

approximation to the grand arcanum”-^—— 
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“ Come, come/* said Varney, interrupting him, ** what means 
this, m the ^ame of heaven 1 Do we not know one another 1 
X belieire t|;iee to*be 6o perfect-^o nrf perfect in the mystery 
of Sheafing, that having imposed* upon all mankind, thou host 
at leuf^h, in some measure, "Imposed upon thyself ; and without 
ceasing to dupe others, hast become a species of dupe to thitta^ 
own imagination. Blush not for it, raan~thou art learned, and 
shalt have classical comfort : — 

* * Ne qulsouam Ajacem poasit svyerar© nisi 

No one but thyself could hhve gulled thee-— and thou hast 
gulled the whole brotherhood of the Rosy Cft>ss beside — none 
80 deep in the mystery as thou. But hsik thee in thine ear ; 
had the seasoning which spiced Sussex's uroth vjjrought more 
surely, I wofdd have thought better of the chdhiical science 
thou dost boast so highly.” 

^‘Thou art a hardened villain, Varney/* replied Alasco; 
many will do those things, who dare not speak of thorn.** 

“ And many speak of them who dare not do them/* answered 
Varney ; but bo not wroth-^I will not quarrel with thee — 
If I did, I were fain to live on eggs for atmonih, that I might 
feed without fear. Tell me at once, how came tliiiie art to fail 
thee at this great emergency V* 

The Earl of Sussex’s horoscope intimates,'* replied the astro- 
loger, ‘‘ that thh sign of the«sceadant being in combustion** 

Away with your gibberish/* replied Varney ; “ think’st thou 
it is the patron thou speak’st withw’ 

** I crave your pasdon,** replied the old man, and swear to 
you^I know but one medicine that could have saved the Earl’s 
•life ; ethd as to man living in England knows that antidote 
save myself, moreover, as the ingr^ients, one of them in par- 
ticular^ are scarce possible to be come by, I must needs suppose 
his escape was tfwing to such a fonstitution of lungs and vital 
pajts, as was never beforeibound up in a body of clay.** 

There was some talk of • quack whd waited upon him,” 
sSid Varney, after a momeDt*s refleltion. “ Are you sure there 
is no onV in England who has this secret of thine ?**• 

“ Oae man there was,” said the doctor, ** once my servant, 
who might have stolen tllis of me, with one or two other secrets 
of art. But content you, Master Varney, it is no part of lUy 
uolicy to suffer such interlopers to interfere in my trade. He 
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pries into no mysteries more, I' warrant you ; for, as I well 
brieve, he hath been wafted to heaven on the w}ng of a fieiy 
(Iragon — Peace be with him 1 — But in this retreat of mmj, shEill 
I have the use of mine elaboiatory 

“ Of a whole workshop, man,” said Varney : ** for a reverend 
i^tlier Abbpt, who was fain to give place to bluflF King Hal, 
and some of his courtiers, a score of years since, had a chemist's 
complete apparatus, which he was obliged to leave behind him 
to his successors. Thou shalt there occupy, and melt, and 
puff, and blaze, and multiply, until the Green Dragon become 
a golden goose, or whatever the hewer phrase of the brother- 
hood may testify. 

“ Thou art right, Jj^aster Varney,” said the alchemist, setting 
his teeth cloi^e, and finding them together — thou art right 
even in thy ’Very contempt of right and reason. For what 
thou sayest in mockery, may in sober verity chance to happen 
ere we meet again. If the most venerable sages of ancient 
days have spoken the truth — if the most learned of our own 
have rightly received it — If I have been accepted wherever I 
travelled in Germany, in Poland,, in Italy, and in the farther 
Tartary, as one to whom nature has unveiled her darkest secrets 
— If I have acquired the most*secret signs and passwords of the 
Jewish Cabala, so that the greyest beard in the synagogue 
would brush the steps to make them clean for me — if all this 
is so, and if there remains but one* step — one little step — be- 
twixt my long, deep, and dark, and subterranean progress, and 
that blaze of light which fehall show Nature watching her 
richest and her most glorious productions •'in the very cradle — 
one step betwixt dependence and the power of soverei^l^y — 
one step betwixt poverty and such a sum of wealth as eartli, 
without that noble secret, cannot minister from alUher mines 
in the old or the new-found world — if this be fill so, is* it not 
reasonable that to this I dedicate my future life, secure, for a 
brief period of studious patience^ to risfe above the mean depend- 
ence upon favourites, and thdr *favourites, by which I am now 
enthjralled 1” ^ * 

“ Now, bravo ! bravo ! my good father,” said Varney, with 
the usual sardonic expression of ridiculed on diis countenance . 
“ yet all this approximation to the philbsopher's stone wringeth 
not one single crown out of my Lord Leicester's pouch, and far 
less out of Richard Varney's — We must have earthly and sub 
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stantial senicee, man, and carA Rot whom else thou canst delude 
with thy philosophical charlatanry/' 

, “ son, Varpey,” Raid the alchemist, “ the unbelief, gathered 
ar 3 u^thee like a frost fog, ‘hath dimm^ thine acute perception 
to that which is a stumblimg-bloc 2 to the wise, and which yet, 
to him who seeketh knowledge with humility, extends a lesson 
60 clear, that he who runs may read. Hath not dBrt, thinttRt 
thou, the means of completing Nature’s imperfect concoctions 
ii^her attempts to form the precious metals, even as by art we 
can perfect those other operations, qf incubation, distillatioh, 
fermentation, and similar processes of an ordinary description, 
by which we extract life itself out of a sen^less egg, summon 
purity and vitality out of muddy dregs, off call into vivacity the 
inert substance of a sluggish liquid V* • 

“ I havelieard all this before,” said Varney, ‘.and my heart 
is proof against such cant ever since I sent twenty good gold 
pieces (marry it was in the nonage of my wit) to advance the 
grand magiaterium, all which, God help the while, vanished in 
fwmo. Since that moment, when I paid for my freedom, I defy 
chemistry, astrology, palmistry, and every other occult art, were 
it as secret as hell itself, to’ unloose the stricture of my purse- 
strings. Marry, I neither defy the manna of Saint Nicholas, nor 
can 1 dispense with it. Thy first task must be to prepare, some 
when thou getst down to my little sequestered retreat yonder, 
and then m^e as much gold as thou wilt.” 

‘‘ I will make no more of that dose,” replied the alchemist 
resolutely. i 

Then," said th<i master of the horse, “ thou shalt bo hanged 
foj what thou hast made already, and so were the great secret 
for ever losf to mankind. — Do not humanity this injustice, good 
father, hut e’en bend to thy destiny, and make us an ounce or 
two •of this* same stuff, which cannot prejudice above one or 
two fiidividudls, in order to# gain life-time to discover the 
universal Inedicine, whi^h ahj<ll clear away all mortal diseases 
at once. But cheer up, thqp grave, leawied, and most melan- 
choly jackanape ! Hast thou rft told me, t^t a modenite 
portion o£ thy drug hath mild effects, no w^ys ultimately 
dangerous to the hwnan frame, but which produces depression 
of gpirits, nausea, headache, an unwillingness to change of place 
— even such a state of temper as would keep a bird from flying 
out of a cage, were the door left open ]” 
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I have wd so, and it is tnie,” said the alchemist ; “ this 
effect will it produce, and the bird who partakes it in such 
proportion, shall sit for a seasoiji drooping on h^r perch, without 
thinking of the free blue sky, or of ’the fair greenwood,' though 
the one be lighted by the rays of the rising sun, and the other 
ringing with the newly-awakened song of all the feathered in- 
feuitants 6i the forest.** 

‘‘And this without danger to life?” said Varney, somewhat 
anxiously. -* 

“ Ay, so that proportiQn and measure be not exceeded ; and 
so that one who knows the nature of tho manna be , ever near to 
watch the symptoi’is, and succour in case of need.” 

“ Thou shalt regulafe the whole,** said Varney ; “ thy reward 
shall be princely, if thou keep’st time and touch, fmd exceedest 
not the due p’ioportion, to the prejudice of her health ^ — other- 
wise thy punishment shall be as signal.’* 

“ The prejudice of her health I** repeated Alasco ; “ it is, then, 
a woman I am to use my skill uponT* 

“ No, thou fool,** replied Varney ; “ said I not it was a bird 
— a reclaimed linnet, whose pipe might soothe a hawk when in 
mid stoop '1— I see thine eyes sparkle, and I know thy beard is 
not altogether so white as art has made it — tkat^ at least, thou 
hast been able to transmute to silver. But mark me^ this is 
no mate for thee. This caged bii-d is dear to one who brooks 
no rivalry, and far less such rivalry > as thine, add her health 
must over all things be cared for. But she is in the case of 
being commanded down to yoniier Kenilworth revels ; and it is 
most exiredient — most needful — most necessary, that she fly not 
thither. Of these necessities and their causes, it is not needful 
that she should know aught, and it is to be thouj^ht that her 
own wish may lead her to combat all ordinary reasons which can 
be urged for her remaining a housekeeper.” ’ 

“That is but natural/* said<.4ihe alchemist, a strange 
smile, which yet bore a greater refereuce^o the human character, 
than tlie uninterested^ and abstracted gaze which his physiog- 
nomy had hitherto expressed, i«rhere all seemed to refer to some' 
world distant from that which was existing around h'm. ' 

“It is so, answered Varney; “ you -r undOistand women 
well, though it may have been long since you were conversant 
amongst them.“Well, then, she ,is not to be eontradicted— yet 
she is not to be humouredi Understand me — a slii^lit illness, 
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sufficient to take away the deiire of removing from thence, and 
to make such of your wise fraternity as may be called in to aid, 
reconn^end a qi^et rdfeidence at home, will, in one word, be 
Mteerndfl gSod service, and femunfejated as such.'* 

“ 1 am not to be aiied t9 affoct the House of Life f * said the 
chemist* ^ 

'' On the contrary, we will have thee hanged if thou dost,'* 
replied Varney. 

And I must,” added Alasco, ** have opportunity to do my 
turn, and all fiacilitiea for concealment or escape, should tliere 
be detection • 

“All, all, and everything, thou infidel u? all but tho im* 

possibilities of alchemy.— Why, man, for li^hat dost thou take 

* 

The old nJan rose, and taking a light, walked^ towards the 
end of the apartment, where was a door that led to the small 
sleeping room destined for his reception dining the night. — • 
At the door he turned round, and slowly repeated Varney's 
question ere he answered it. “For what do I take thee, 
Richard Vamey 1 — Why, for a worse devil than I have been 
myself. But I am in your toils, and I n^ust gerve you till my 
term be out,” • 

“Well^ well,” answered Varney, hastily, “be stirring with 
grey light. It may be we shall not need thy medicine — Do 
nought till I biyadf come down — Michael Lambourne shall 
guide you to the place of your destination.”* 

When Vamey heard the adept's toor shut and carefully bolted 
within, he stopped towards it, and with similar precaution care- 
fully locked it on the outside, and took tho key from the lock, 
•muttering to fiimself, “Worse than thee^ thou poisoning quack- 
salver an4 witch-monger, who, if thou art not a bounden slave 
to the# devil, it Is only because he disdains such an apprentice ! 
1 am a mortal nfan, and seek by^mortal means the gratification 
of ^my passions and advaincement of my prospects — Thou art a 
vassal of hell itself. — l3o ho, Lambourne T'ffie called at another 
effior, and Michael made bis appealance with a flushed cheek 
and an fihst^y step. • • 

“ Thou art drunk, thou villain 1” said Vamey to him. 

“ JJoobtless, mble sirf ' replied the unabashed Michael, “ we 
have been drinking all even to the glories of the day, and to 
• * Note O. Br. Julio. 
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my noble Lord of Leicester, and 6is valiant master of the horse. 
— Drunk I odds blades and poniards, he that would refuse to 
swallow a dozen healths on such an evening, is a base besognio, 
and a puckfoist, and shall sw&llow inches of my da^er 1**' 

“ Hark ye, scoundrel,” said Vamfey, “ be sober on the instant 
T comn^and thee. I know thou canst throw off thy drunken 
folly, like a foors coat, at pleasure ; and if not, it were the 
worse for thee.” 

Lamboume drooped his head, left the apartment, and returned 
in two or three minutes, with his face composed, his hair ad- 
justed, his dress in order, and exhibiting as great a difference 
from his former sv^lf as if the whole man had been changed. 

** Art thou sober i\ow, and dost thou comprehend me?” said 
Varney, sterply. o 

Lamboumh bowed in acquiescence. 

“ Thou must presently down to Oumnor Place with the re- 
verend man of art, who sleeps yonder in the little vaulted 
chamber. Here is the key, that thou mayest call him by 
times. Take another trusty fellow with you. Use him well 
on the journey, but let him not escape you — pistol him if he 
attempt it, and I will be your warrant. T will give thee letters 
to Foster. The doctor is to^^occupy the lower apartments of 
the eastern quadrangle, with freedom to use the old ehboratory 
and its implements.-— He is to have no access to the lady but 
su 9 h as I shall point out — only sho^may he amused to see his 
philosophical jugglery. Thou wilt await at Cumnor Place my 
farther orders ; and as thou livest, beware of the ale-bench and 
the aquavitae flask. Each breath drawn in Cumnor Place must 
be kept severed from common air.” ^ 

“ Enough, my Lord — I mean my worshipful master — soon,' 
I trust, to be my worshipful knightly master. You have given 
me my lesson and my license ; I will execute the one, aid not 
abuse the other. I will be m%e saddle by daybreak.*'’ 

‘‘ Do so, and deserve favour.-e— Stay^ere thou goest fill me a 
cup of wine — not oiit of that fla^, sirrah,*’— as Lamboume was 
pouring out torn that whictfAlasco had left half finish^, ‘‘fetch 
me a fresh me.’* t 

Lamboume obeyed, and Varney, after Rinsing his mouth with 
the liquor, drank a fhll cup, and said, as he took up a lamp, to 
retreat to his sleeping apartment, “ It is strange — I am as little 
the slave of fancy as any one, yet I never speak for & few mmutes 
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with this fellow Alasoo, but mouth and lungs feel as if soiled 
with the fuii^es of calcined arsenic — pah !” 

^ So ^yiRg, he* left \he apartment. Lamboume lingered, to 
dnnk a cup of the freshly open^ flask. **It is from Saint- 
JohuVBerg,” he said, as h% paused in the draught to enjoy its 
flavour, “and has the true relish of the violet. ]Jut I nmst 
forbear it now, that I inay one day drink it at my own pleasurS^ 
And be quaffed a goblet of water to quench the fhmes of the 
Rhenish wine, retired slowly towards the door, made a pause, 
and then, finding the temptation irresistible, w^alked hastily 
back, and took another long*pull at the wine flask, without the 
formality of a cup. , * 

“ Were it not for this accursed custo^,” he said, “ I might 
cMinb as high as Varney himself. But^who cap climb when 
tlie room turns round with him like a parisbAop ? I would 
the distance were greater, or the road rougher, betwixt my 
hand and mouth I — But I will drink nothing to-morrow save 
water — nothing save fair water.” 


CHAPTER NIISTETEENTH. 

PwioZ.-~rAnd tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 

And happy ne-wa of pric^ 

Fcdsiaff , — 1 prithee now deliver them bko to men of this world. 

Pistol , — A foutra for the worl<% and worldlings base ! 

I speak of Africa, and golden joys 

Henry IV. Part 2. 

• • 0 

* The public room of the Black Bear at Cumnor, to which the 
scene of •our story now returns, boasted, on the evening which 
we Ifeat of, ho ordinary assemblage of guests. There hod been 
a fair m t\je fleighbourhood, aiKl the cutting mercer of Abing- 
don, with some of the ^ther fpersonages whom the reader has 
^already been made acquainted with, as friends and customers 
of Gilfs Gosling, had already forried their wontad circle around 
the evening fire, and Vere talking over the news <jf the day. 

A lively, bustlmg, arch fellow, whose pack and oaken ell 
xoand, studded duly *v^ith brass points, denoted him to be of 
Autolycus’s profession, occupied a good deal of the attention, 
ivnd fiimished much of the amusement, of the evening. The 
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pedlwrs of those days, it must lie Wememberod, were men of far 
"reatcr importance tlian the degenerate and degrtided hawkers 
of our modem times* It wa^ by meads of -these pei^atetic 
venders that the country trade, in the finer manufactures used 
in female drees particularly, wae sdmost entirely carried on ; 
and if a merchant of this description arrived at the dignity of 
rravelling with a pack-horse, he was a person of no small oon- 
seqiience, and company for the most substantial yeoman or 
Franklin whom ho might meet in his wanderings. 

The pedlar of whom we speak bore, accordingly, an active 
and unrebuked share in the merriment to which the rafters of 
the bonny Black Bear of Cumnor resounded, fie had his smile 
with pretty Mistress 'iCicely, hia broad laugh with mine host, 
and hU jest upon dashing Master Goldthred, who, though 
indeed without any such benevolent intention on his own part, 
was the general butt of the evening. The pedlar and he were 
closely engaged in a dispute upon the preference due to the 
Spanish nether-stock over the black Gascoigne hose, and mine 
host had just winked to the guests around him, as who should 
say, ** You will have mirth presently, my masters,’* when the 
trampling of horses was heard in the courtyard, and the hostler 
was loudly summoned, with a few of the newest oaths then in 
vogue, to add force to the invocation. Out tumbkd Will 
Hostler, John Tapster, and all the militia of the inn, who had 
slunk from their posts in order to collect some scattered crumbs 
of the mirth which was flying about among the customers. 
Out into the yard sallied miiln host himself also, to do fitting 
salutation to his new guests j and presently returned, tishering 
into the apartment his own worthy nephew, Michael Lamboume, 
pretty tolerably drunk, and having under his escort the astro- 
loger. Alasco, though still a little old man, had, bys altering 
his gown to a riding-dress, trimming his beard and eyebiows, 
and so forth, struck at least a &)core of years froih his apparent 
age, and might now seem an active m^ii of sixty, or little up^ 
wards. He apj)eared at present ^exceedingly anxious^ and had 
insisted much with Lambonnfh that they should not ent6r the 
inn, but go straight forward to the place pf their destination. 
But Lamboume would not be controlled/ Cancer mul 

Capricorn,*' he vociferated, “and the Whole heavenly host— 
besides all the stars that these blessed eyes of mine i)ave seen 
sparkle in the southern heavens, to which these northern blhikers 
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are farthing candles, I wili unkindly fof no one’s huinoiir 
—I will btay and salute my worthy uncle licre. — Chesu ! that 
^)u(l Ijlood Should evtr be forgotten betwixt friends !— gallon 
oJ^yoiff b&t, uncle, and let it ^ round to the health of tlie 
noble Earl of I^ieceeter 1— What I ^lall we not collogue i<^ther, 
and warm the oocklea of our ancient kindneaa ?^ShaU we not 
collogue, I say ? ’* ^ 

“With ajl my heart, kinaman,” said mine host, who ob- 
vit^ualy wished to be rid of him ; “ but are you to stand shot to 
all this good Uquorl” . 

This U a question has qnelled many a jovial toper, but it 
moved not the purpose of Lambourne’s soul* “ Question my 
means, nuncle 1" he said, producing a hindful of mixed gold 
ai^ji silver pieces ; “ Question Mexico and Peru— question the 
Queen’s exchequer~God save her Majesty I — Sh!e is my good 
Lord’s good mistress.” 

“ Well, kiusmau,” said mine host, ^‘it is my business to sell 
wine to those who can buy it — So, Jack Tapster, do me thine 
office, — But I would I knew how to come by money as lightly 
as thou dost, Mike,” 

“ Why, uncle,” said Lambourne, “ I will tell thee a secret — 
Dost see this little old fellow diej^ ? as old and withered a chip 
as ever the devil put into his porridge— and yet, uncle, between 
you and me— he hath Potosi in that brain of his— 'Sblood I he 
can coin ducats faster thai^I can vent oatlis.” 

‘'I will have none of his coinage in my purse though, 
Michael,” said mine host ; “ I knfw what belongs to falsifying 
the Queen’s coin.” , 

“ Thou art an ass, undo, for as old as thou art— Pull me not 
,by lhe*skirtSy#doctor, thou art an ass thyself to boot — so, being 
both asses^ I tell ye I spoke but metaphorically.” 

you mad ?” said the old man ; ia the devil in you I 
— can vsu not let us begone without drawing aU men’s eyes on 

us?” ♦ 3 9 

*^^Say’st thou?” said Lamhaurna; “thou art deceived now 
-^no man shall see you an J gife the word*— By* heavens, 
masters^*^ my one dwe tq look on this old genidpman, 1 will 
slash the eyes out^of his head with my poniard I— So sit down, 
old friend, apd bo merry*— these are mine ingles — mine ancient 
inmalfes, and will betray no manj' 

you not better withdraw to a private apartment, 
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nephew r* said Giles Gosling / ‘^you speak strange matter/^ he 
added, ‘‘ and there be intelligencers everywhere/’ 

“I care not for them,” said the nfagnanimous MkhaelTT- 
intelligencers 1 pshaw ! — I serve the noble Earl of Leicester — 
Here comes the wine — Fill round, Master Skinker, a carouse to 
the healtl^ of the flower of England, the noble Earl of Leicester ! 
"l say, the noble Earl of Leicester ! He that does me not reason 
Is a swine of Sussex, and I’ll make him kneel to the pledge, if I 
should cut his hams, and smoke them for bacon.” 

None disputed a pledge given under such formidable penal- 
ties ; and Michael Lambourne, whose drunken humour was not 
of course diminished by this new potation, went on in the same 
wild way, renewing his acquaintance with such of the guests as 
he had formerly known, and experiencing a reception in which 
there was new something of deference, mingled ‘with a good 
deal of fear ; for the least servitor of the favourite Earl, espe- 
cially such a man as Lambourne, was, for very sufficient reasons, 
an object both of the one and of the other. 

In the meanwhile, the old man, seeing his guide in this 
uncontrollable humour, ceased to remonstrate with him, and 
sitting down in ^ the ^ most obscure corner of the room, called 
for a small measure of sack, oifer which he seemed, as it were, to 
slumber, withdrawing himself as much as possible from general 
observation, and doing nothing which could recall his existence 
to the recollection of his fellow-traveller, who this time had 
got into close intimacy with his ancient comrade, Goldthred of 
Abingdon. (3 

“ Never believe me, bully Mik6,” said the mercer, “ if I am 
not as glad to see thee as ever I was to see a custoiper’s 
money ! — ^Why, thou canst give a friend a sly pldce at a mask 
or a revel now, Mike ; ay, or I warrant thee, thou canst say in 
my lord’s ear, when my honourable lord is down 4n theses parts, 
and wants a Spanish ruff or the like — thou caribt say iff his ear, 
There is mine old friend, young. Law^^noe GoldthrS of Abing- 
don, has as good wares, lawn, tiffany, cambric, and so forth — 
ay, and is as, pretty a piee$ of man’s fleshy too, as is in Berkr 
shke, and Mrill ruffle it for your lordship with any man of his 
inches ; and thou mayest say”- . i 

‘‘ I can say a him^ed d — d lies, besides, mercer,” an8;^ered 
Lambourne ; “ what, one must^not stand upon a good wofd for 
a friend !” 
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“ Here is to thee, Mike, wiili all my heart,” said the mercer ; 

“ and thou canst tell one the reality of the new fashions too — 
^as a rogue p&ilar but ,now, was crying up the old- 
fashioned Spanish ne ther - stock* ^ over the Gascoigne hose, 
although thou seest how the French hose set off the leg 
imd knee, being adorned with parti-coloured garters^d garni- 
ture in conformity.” 

Excellent, excellent,” replied Lamboume ; “ why, thy 
limber bit of a thigh, thrust through that bunch of slashed 
buckram and4ifFauy, shows like a housewife’s distaflf, when the 
flax is half spun oft* I” • 

“ Said I not so 1” said the mercer, whpse'shallow brain was 
now overflowed in his turn ; where therf, where be this rascal 
psdlar 1 — there was a pedlar here but flow, me^hinks — Mine 
host, where the foul fiend is this pedlar V* * 

“ Where wise men should be. Master Goldthred,” replied 
Giles Gosling ; even shut up in his private chamber, telling 
over the sales of to-day, and preparing for the custom of to- 
morrow.” 

“Hang him, a mechanical chuff!” said the mercer; “but 
for shame, it were a good deed to ease h^ his wares, — a set 
of peddling knaves, who stroll through the land, and hurt the 
established trader. There are good fellows in Berkshire yet, 
mine host — your pedlar may be met withal on Maiden Castle.” 

" Ay,” replied mine host, laughing, “ and he who meets him 
may meet his match — the pedlar is a tall man.” 

“ Is he 1” said Goldthred. • 

“ Is hel” replied# the host ; “ay, by cock and pie is he — the 
v^ pedlar, he who raddled Robin H^d so tightly, as the song 
.Bays,— ' 

• * Now Robin Hood drew his sWord so good, 

• The pedlar drew his brand, 

^And he hath raddle^ him Robin Hood, 

TiU he neither could see nor stand.* 

“Hang him, foul scroyle^let him pass,” said the mercer; 
*“ if he be such a one^ there werepmall worship Jo be won upon 
him.~An4 now tell me, Mike — ^my honest Mike,, how wears the 
Hollands you w/)n of me 

V Why, weU, as yon may see, Master Goldthred,” answered 
Mike ; “1 will bestow a pot gn thee for the hands^ FiU the 
flagon, Master Tapster ” 
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“ Thou wilt win no more HWands, I think, on such wager, 
friend Mike/* said tho mercer; ‘4br the sulky swain, Tony 
Foster, rails at thee all to nought, and swears you shafi ne^" 
darken his doora again, for that your oaths are enough to blow 
the roof off a Christian man’s dwelling.” 

Doth he say so, the mincing hypocritical miser ?” vociferated 
‘x'ambourhe ; — “ Why, then, he shall come down and receive my 
commmids here, this blessed night, under my undo’s roof ! And 
I will ring him such a black sanctus, that he shall think ’ihe 
devil hath him by the skirts for a month to come, for barely 
hearing me.” 

“Nay, now th^ pottle-pot is uppermost, with a witness !” 
said the mercer. “'Tony Fosfc^ obey thy whistle l^Alas ! 
good Mike, go 8lcei>-*go sleep,” 

“ I tell thec» w^hat, thou thin-faced gull,'* said Michael Lam- 
bourne, in high chafe, “ I will wager thee fifty angels against 
the first five shelves of thy shop, numbering upward from the 
false light, with all that is on them, that I make Tony Foster 
come down to this public house before we have finished three 
rounds.” 

“ I will lay no bet to that amount,*’ said the mercer, some- 
thing sobered by an otfer which intimated rather too private a 
knowledge, on Lambourne’s part, of the secret recesses of his 
shop, “I will lay no such wager,” he said; “but I will stake 
five angels against thy five, if thou trilt, that Tony Foster Vill 
not leave his own roof, or come to ale-house after prayer time, 
for thee, or any man.” 

“ Content,” ^d Lamboum©. — “ Here, uuncle, hold stakes, 
and lot one of your young bleed-barrels here ^ one of yo(ur 
infant tapsters, trip presently up to The Place, and give this 
letter to Master Foster, and say that I, his ingle, x Michael 
Lamboume, pray to speak with him at mine uncle's castle riere, 
upon business of grave import,-^ Away with theej child, ibr it is 
now sun-down, and the wretch gpeth to bed with the birds tp 
save mntton auet^ — faugh I” ^ 

Shortly after this messenfer was despatched— an interval 
which was sp^^t in drinking and btifiboncry— he returned with 
the answer, that Master Foster was coming preaently. 

“ Won^ Ivon 1” said Lamboume, darting on the stake. 

Not till he comes, if you please,** said the mefber, inter- 
fering. 
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Why, 'sblood, he is at me threshold,” replied Michael. — 
“What said Jie, boy r; 

please* your worship, answered the messenger, “he 
looked out of window; with a nuisquetoon in his hand, and 
when I delivered your eAand, which I did with fear and 
trembling, he said, with a vinegar aspect, that yo«ir worofei^ 
might be gone to the infernal regions.” 

“Or to hell, I suppose,” said Lamboume — “it is there he 
dMfposes of all that are not of the congregation.” 

“ Even so, said the boy I used the other phrase as being 
the more poetical.” 

“ An ingenious youth !” said Michael ; shalt have a drop to 
whet thy poetical whistle — And what said Foster next ]” 

He called me back,” answered the boy, “ an6 bid me say, 
you might come to him, if you had aught to say to him.” 

“ And what next?” said Lamboume. 

“ He read the letter, and seemed in a fluster, and asked if 
your worship was in drink — and I said yo\i were speaking a 
little Spanish, as one who had been in the Canaries.” 

“Out, you diminutive pint-pot, whelped of an overgrown 
reckoning!” replied Lamboume — “ Out But what said he 
then ?” • 

“ Why," said the boy, “ he muttered, that if he came not, 
your worship \^ould bolt out what were better kept in ; and so 
lie took his old flat cap, Aid threadbare blue cloak, and, as I 
said before, he will be here incontinent.” 

“ There is truth in what he said,” repliq^ Lamboume, as if 
speakmg to himself My brain has played me its old dog’s 
trick but wuragio — let him approach! — I have not rolled 
• about in the world for many a day, to fear Tony Foster, be 1 
drunk or ftober. — Bring me a flagon of cold water, to christen 
my sa*k withal” 

While Lamboume, whom the^ approach of Foster seemed to 
hswre recalled to a sense ♦of hia own condition, was busied in 
pj’eparing to receive him, Gildb Gosling stole up to the apart 
ment of ^the pedlar, whom he found 'traversing the room in much 
agitation, • 

“ You withdrew yofurwlf suddenly from the company," said 
the landlor4 to the gueatl 

“It was time, when the d6vil became one among you,” 
replied the i^dlar 

VOT *^11. • & * 
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“ It is not courteous in you to term my nephew by such a 
name,” said Goslin^L is kindly 4 ,in me to reply to it; 
and yet in some sort, Mike.fiiay Jbo considered as a 
Satan.” ■ ^ 

** Pooh — I talk not of the swaggering ruffian/^ replied the 
*5^1ar, “ ift is of the other, who, for aught I know — -But when 
go they ? or wherefore come they V* 

‘‘ Marry, these are questions I cannot answer,” replied the 
host. “ But look you, sir, you have brought a token from 
worthy Master Tressilian— a pretty stone it is.” ’ He took out 
the ring, and looked at it, adding, as he put it into his purse 
again, that it was tqo rich a guerdon for anything he could do 
for the worthy donor.^ He was, he said, in the public line, and 
it ill became <^im to be too inquisitive into other folk’s coucerifs ; 
he had already said, that he could hear nothing, but that the 
lady lived still at Oumnor Place, in the closest seclnsion, and, 
to such Jis by chance had a view of her, seemed pensive and 
discontented with her solitude. “ But here,” he said, if you 
ai-e desirous to gratify your master, is the rarest chance that 
hath occurred for this many a day. Tony Foster is coming 
down hither, and it* is but letting Mike Lambourne smell 
another wine-flask, and the Queen’s command would not move 
him from the ale-bench. So they are fast for an hou? or so— 
Now, if you will don your pack, which will be your best excuse, 
you may, perchance, win the ear of the old servant, being assured 
of the master’s absence, to let you try to get some custom of the 
lady, and then yoiumay learn more of her condition than I or 
any other can tell you.” 

True — jery true,” answered Wayland, for hCv*it wan ; an ^ 
excellent device, but methinks something dangerous — for, say * 
Foster should return * 

“Very possible indeed ” rep^cd the host. 

‘*Or say,” continued Wayland, “the lady shouW render me 
cold thanks for my exertions I” "" " 

‘*As is not unlitely” replied Giles Gosling. “I marvel 
Master Trea^an will take^suoh heed of her that carea hot for 
him.” ^ 

“ In either case 1 were foully spe^,** saiJ Wayland ; and 
therefore I do not, on the whole, much reHsh your (leviee,”' 
“Nay, but take me with good master qervihg-man,” 
replied mine host ; “ this is your master’s business and not mine ; 
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• 

yon best know the risk to hh encountered, or how far you are 
willing to Ijravo it, But that which you will not yourself 
yoi^ caumit expect others. to risk.’’ 

Hold, hold,” said Wayland ; me but one thing — Goes 
yonder old man up to Cumiior V 

Surely, I think so,” said the landlord ; their servant 
he was to take theii* baggage thither, but the ale-tap has been as 
potent for him as the sack-spigot has been for Michaeh” 

•‘‘It is enough/’ said Waylarftd, assuming an air of resolution 
— “ I will thttart that old villain’s pr(Jj6<;ts— my affright at his 
baleful aspect begins to abate, and my hatred to arise. Help 
me on with my pack, good mine host— Aijil look to thyself, old 
Albumazar — there is a inalignmit influence in thy horoscope, and 
it^gleams from the constellation Ursa Major.” • 

So Baying^ he assumed his burden, and, guided by the land* 
lord through the postern gate of the Black Bear, took the most 
private way from thence up to Cuxnnor Placa 


CHAPTER TWENTrin?H* 


Clovnu — Yo\i have of these pedlura, that ha-ve more in 'em thaa you'd 
think, sister, * • 

Winteb’s Tat.®!, Act IV. Scene 3. 


In his anxiety to obey the Earl’s Repeated charges of secrecy, as 
well as from his o’^n unsocial and miserly habits, Anthony 
Foitei; was more demrous, by his mode ctf housekeeping, to 
i)scape observation than to t^ist intrienve curiosity. Thus, 
instead a nnmeroos household^ to secuia his charge, and 
defend his hoi^, he studied^ as much as possible, to elude 
notice ty ^indiiishing his attendants ; So that, unless when 
there were followers of 1#ie Earl or of Varney in the mansion, 
old male domestic and tVo aged crones^ who assisted in 
keeping^ the Ootmtess’s apartmend in orders were the only set- 
rants of the^flimily* * • 

It was one of ‘these old women who opened the (k>or when 
Wayhuod knocked^ and ^enswered his petition, to be admitted 
to exhibit his wares to the , ladies of the family, with a volley 
of vituperafion, couched in what is there calM the jov^rwg 
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dialect. The pedlar found the nieans of checking this vocifer- 
ation, by slipping a silver groat into he^; hand, and intimating 
the present of some stuff for a^eoif, if the lady«woul(J buy;,' of 
wares. t 

** God ield thee, for mine is aw in littocks — Slocket with thy 
into gharn, mon — Her walks in gham.” Into the garden 
she ushered the pedlar accordingly, and pointing to an old 
ruinous garden-house, said, Yonder he's her, mon — yonder he’s 
her — Zhe will buy changes an zhe loikes stuffs.” 

She has left me to tome off I may,” thodght Wayland, 
as he heard the hag shut the garden door behind hiih. “ But 
they shall not beat jpe, and they dare not murder me, for so 
little trespass, and by this fair twilight. Hang it, I will on — 
a brave general never thought of his retreat till he vas defeated. 
T see two females in the old garden-house yonder — but how to 
address them ? — Stay — Will Shakspeare, be my friend in need. 
I will give them a taste of Autolycus.” He then sung, with a 
good voice, and becoming audacity, the popular playhouse 
ditty — 

“ Lawn as white as driven snow, 
block as e’er was crow, 

Gloves as swert as damask rose^^ 

Masks for faces and for noses." 

“What hath fortune sent us here for an unwonted sight. 
Janet said the lady. ^ 

“ One of those merchants of vanity, called pedlars,” answered 
Janet demurely, “ who utters ^his light wares in lighter measures 
— I marvel old Dorcas let him pass.” 

“ It is a lucky chance, girl,” said the Countess ; “ we.leyl a 
heavy life here, and this may while off a weary hour.” 

“ Ay, my gracious lady,” said Janet ; “ but my father ?” 

“He is not my father, Janet, nor, I hope, my m<.ater,” 
answered the lady — “ I say, c4ll the man hither — f want some 
things.” 1 9 

“Nay,” replied Janet, “ your "ladyship has just to say so 
the next packet, and if England can fuinish them they will be 
sent, — There will come mischief on’t-^Fray, dearest lady, let 
me bid the man begone 1” 

“I will have thee bid him come hither,” said the Countess ; 
— “or stay, thou terrified fool, i will bid him myself, and spare 
tbee a chiding.” 
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“Ah ! well-a-day, dearest 4a&y, if that were the worst,” said 
Janet sadly^ while the lady called to the pedlar, “ Good feUow, 
•.r* 5 tep^rward — ^ivido i!hy pack— of thou hast good wares, chance 
has sent tfiee hither for my convfepience and thy profit.” 

“What may your ladyship please to lack?” said Wayland, 
unstrapping his pack, and displaying its contents with as jpurh 
dexterity as if he had been bred to the trade. Indeed he had 
occasionally pursued it in the course of his roving life, and now 
oonimended his wares with all the volubility of a trader, and 
showed somt? skill in the main art ofipla/’ing prices upon them. 

“ What do I please to lack ?” said the lady, “ why, consider- 
ing I have not for six long months bought (5ne yard of lawn or 
cambric, or one trinket, the most incoi&ide’rable, for my own 
«se, and at my own choice, the better •questioi^ is, what hast 
thou got to sell ? Lay aside for me that camlJric paxtlet and 
pair of sleeves — and those roundells of gold fringe, drawn out 
with Cyprus — and that short cloak of cherry-coloured fine cloth 
garnished with gold buttons and loops — is it not of an absolute 
fancy, Janet?” 

“Nay, my lady,” replied Janet, “if you consult my poor 
judgmenfj it is, methinks, over gaudy fjr a graceful habit ” 

“ Now, out upon my judgment, if it be no brighter, wench,” 
said the Countess ; “ thou shalt wear it thyself for penance 
sake ; and I promise thee the gold buttons, being somewhat 
massive, will comfort thy father, and reconcile him to the 
cherry-coloured body. See that he snap them not away, Janet, 
and send them to bear compalty with the imprisoned angels 
which he keeps captive in his strong-box,” 

• “May I pray your ladyship to spare my poor father 1” said 
^ Janet. ^ 

“ Naf, but why should any one spare him that is so sparing 
of bis own flature ?” replied the lady. — “ Well, but to our gear. 
— That garniture for ftiyself, and that silver bodkin, 

4nounted with pearl «nd l^ke off two gowns of that russet 
^ cloth for Dorcas and Alisotf, Janet, to Iceep the old wretches 
warm against winter comes — An! stay, hast thpu no perfumes 
and 8weet*bag8, or afiy handsome casting bottles^^of the newest 
mode?” • 

“ Were I a pedlar* in earnest, I were a made merchant,’ 
thought Wayland, as he busied himself to answer the demands 
which sh5 thronged one on another, with the eagerness of a 
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young lady who hits ten long^ Mcluded’ from flUflh a pkasing 
occupation. *‘But how to bring her to a morngnt^a serious 
reflection f' Then, as he exlij^ited hia^ choicest collec^on 
essences and perfumes, he tip* once * arrested ber aftention fey 
observing that these article* had alihost risen to double value, 
the ifia^ificent preparatious made by the Earl of Lei- 
cester to entertain the court at his princely Castle 

of Kenilworth. 

‘"Ha!” said the Countess, hastily; ^Hhat rumour then < is 
true, Janet,*' » ‘.s 

** Surely, madam,'* answered Wayland ; ** and I marvel it 
hath not reached “^your noble ladyship's ears. The Queen of 
England feasts with^the noble Earl for a week during the 
Summer's Progress ; a'nd there are many who will tell yr?u 
England will have a king, and England’s Elizabeth — God save 
her 1— a husband, ere the Progress be over.” 

‘^They lie like villains!" said the Countess, bursting forth 
im[>atieritly. 

“For God’s sake, madam, consider," said Janet, trembling 
with apprehension; “who would cumber themselves about 
pedlar’s tidings 1" I , • 

“Yes, Janet !" exclaimed the Countess; “right, thou hast 
correcteti me justly. Such reports, blighting the reputation 
of England's brightest and noblest peer, can only find currency 
amongst the mean, the abject, and thl infamous !^' 

“ May I perish, lady, ” said Wayland Smith, observing that 
her violence directed itself toGvards him, “ if I have done any- 
thing to merit this strange passion 1— I Lave aaid but what 
many men say.’' 

By this time the Countess had recovered her coihposure, and . 
endeavoured, alarmed by the anxious hints of Janei, to sup- 
press nil appearance of displeasure. “ I were loath," she^aaid, 
“ good fellow, tliat our Queen Almuld change tKft vjrgin style, 
so dear to us her people — think not ff it." And then, as if 
desirous to change thb subject, slje added, “ And wbat is this^ 
paste, »o carefqlly put up In Ohe silver boxP' as she examined' 
the contents ,.of a casket in which drugis and perftunes were 
contained in separate drawers. 

“ It is a remedy, madam, for a disorder of which I trust 
your ladyship will never have reason to complaSn. The 
amouTit of a small turkey-bean, swallowed daily fbr a week. 
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fortifies the heart against Jh68e black vapours, wliich arise 
from solitude, uielaueholy, unrequited affection, disappointed 
>pe« • • 

^ a friend said the Countess, sharply j ‘'or 

do you think, because I hava good-naturedly purchas^ your 
trumpery goods at your roguish prices, that you nj^y pu^an^ 
gallery you will on me ? — who ever heard that affections of the 
heart were cured by meflicines given to the body 
, “ Under your honourable favour,” said Wayland, “ I am an 
honest man,^nd I have sold my gouds at an honest prices— As 
to thk most precious medicine, when I told its qualities, I 
asked you not to purchase it, so why should I lie to you ? I 
say not it will cure a rooted aftbetion of ^he mind, which only 
Qod and time cau do ; but I say, that this restorative relieves 
the black vapours wlach are engomlered in tht body of that 
melancholy which broodeth on the mind. I have relieved 
many with it, both in court and city, and of late one Master 
Edmund Tressilian, a worshipful gentleman in Cornwall, who, 
on some slight received, it wiis told me, where he had set his 
affections, was brought into that state of melancholy, which 
m;ide Ids friends alarmed for his life.” 

He paused, and the lady reme-iued silent lor some time, and 
then a‘^ced, with a voice which slm strove in vain to render 
firm and indifferent in its tone, “Is the gentleman you have 
nmntioned peffectly recov^ed?” 

“ Passably, madam,” answered Wayland ; “he hath at least 
no bodily complaint.” % 

“ I will take some of the medicine, Janet,” said the Countess. 
“ I too have sometimes that dark melancholy which overclouds 
the lS-ain.’> 

“You4 shall not do so, madam,” said Janet; “who shall 
ans’^r that this fellow vends what is wholesome 1” 

“ I will my{«elf waiTant my food faith,” said Wayland; and, 
taking a pUrt of the mediphie, ]jje swallowed it before them. The 
ftountess now bought wliat ^remained, a «tep to which Janet, 
Ijy farther objections, only determined her the m 9 re obstinately. 
She even tjK)k the first dose upon the instant, ami professed to 
feel her heart Jightened and her spirits augmented, — a con- 
soquence which, in probability, existed only in her own 
imagination. The lady then piled the purchases she lia^l made 
together, flung her purse to Janet, and desired her to compute 
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the amount, and to pay the jfedjar; while she herself, as if 
tired of the amusement she at first found in conversing with 
him, wished him good evening^ and walked carelessly into the 
house, thus depriving Wayland of levery opportunity to speak 
with her in private. He hastene<> however, to attempt an 
^xpl^-natioi^ with Janet. 

‘‘ Maiden,” he said, “ thou hast the face of one who should 
love her mistress. She hath much need of faithful service.” 

‘‘And well deserves it at my hands,” replied Janet; “but 
what of that'?” 

“ Maiden, I am not altogether what I seem,” said the pedlar, 
lowering his voice,' . 

“ The less like to be an honest man,” said Janet. 

“The mor^so,” answered Wayland, “since I am no pedlar” 

“ Get thee gone then instantly, or I will call for assistance,” 
said Janet ; “ my father must ere this time be returned.” 

“ Do not be so rash,” said Wayland ; “ you will do what you 
may repent of. I am one of your mistress's friends ; and she 
had need of more, not that thou shouldst ruin those she hath.” 

“ How shall I know that?” said Janet. 

“Look me in fhe ^e,” said Wayland Smith, “and see if 
thou dost not read honesty in my looks.” 

And in truth, though by no means handsome, there, was in 
his physiognomy the sharp, keen expression of inventive genius 
and prompt intellect, which, joined to quick and brilliant eyes, 
a well-formed mouth, and an intelligent smile, often gives grace 
and interest to features wbioh are both homely and irregular. 
Janet looked at him with the sly simplicity of her sect, and 
replied, “Notwithstanding thy boasted honesty, friend, qnd 
although I am not accustomed to read and pass judgmeint on 
such volumes as thou hast submitted to my perusal, i think I 
see in thy countenance something of the p^ar — ^’somethkig of 
the picaroon.” ^ ' 

“ On a small scale, perhaps,” said Wayland Smith, laughing. 
“But this evening^ of to-morrow, will an old man come hither 
with thy father, who has the itealthy step of the cat, the shrewtl 
and vindictivo eye of the rat, the fawning wile of the spaniel, 
the determined snatch of the mastiff — of him beware, for your 
own sake and that of your mistress. 'See you, fair Janet, he 
brings the venom of the aspic under the assumed innocence of 
the dove. What precise mischief he meditates tov^ards you I 
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cannot guess, but death and ^isSase have ever dogged his foot- 
steps. — Say nought of this to thy mistress — my art suggests to 
tiat in her^stat^* the fear, of evil may be as dangerous 
as its operation — But see that she take my specific, for’* — 
(he lowered his voice, and spoke low but impressively in her 
ear) — “ it is an antidote against poison — Hark, they, enter the, 
garden !” 

In eifect, a sound of noisy mirth and loud talking approached 
the garden door, alarmed by which Wayland Smith sprung into 
the midst ofi*a thicket of overgrown «6hrubs, while Janet with- 
drew to the garden-house that she might not incur observa- 
tion, and that she might at the same timp conceal, at least for 
the present, the purchases made from '"the supposed pedlar, 
which lay scattered on the floor of the sufnmer-house. 

Janet, however, had no occasion for anxiety:. Her father, 
his old attendant, Lord Leicester’s domestic, and the astrologer, 
entered the garden in tumult and in extreme perplexity, en- 
deavouring to quiet Lambourne, whose brain had now b^me 
completely fired with liquor, and who was one of those un- 
fortunate persons, who, being once stirred with the vinous 
stimulus, do not fall asleep like other drunkards, but remain 
partially influenced by it for m&ny hours, until at length, by 
successive draughts, they are elevated into a state of uncon- 
trollable frenzy. Like many men in this state also, Lambourne 
neither lost the power of motion, speech, or expression ; but, 
on the contrary, spoke with unwonted emphasis and readiness, 
and told all that at another tiMe he would have been moat 
desirous to keep secret. 

4^ ’^hat !” ejaculated Michael, at the full extent of his voice, 
“ am I to-Mve no welcome — ^no carouse, when I have brought 
fortune ^ your old ruinous dog-house in the shape of a devil’s 
ally, that caii change slate-shivers into Spanish dollars? — Here 
you, Tony^^ir^the-Fagot, papi^, puritan, hypocrite, miser, pro- 
fligate, devil, compound^ o^ all men’s sins, bow down and 
jeverence him who has brougtft into thy house the very mammon 
thou worshippest.” 

“ For God’s sake,” ’said Foster, speak low — come into the 
house — thou shdt have wine, or whatever thou wilt.” 

No, old puckfoist,’! will have it here,” thundered the in- 
ebriated ruffian — here, al fresc^ as the Italian hath it. — No, no, 
T will not ‘drink with that poisoning devil within doors, to be 
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choked with the fumes of arehn^ and quickailver; I learned 
from villain Varney to beware of 

“Fetch him wine, in the ngime of ah tlie .^ieniJs T* saM t^^f 
alchemist# 

“ Alia 1 and thou wouldat spice 4t for me, old Truepenny, 

^ i^oiddst thou not 1 Ay, I should have copperas, and hellebore, 
'^uct vitriol, and aquafortis, and twenty devilish materials, 
bubhluig in my brainpan, like a charm to raise the devil in a 
witch’s caldj'on. Hand me the flask thyself, old Tony Fire- 
the-Fagot — and let it ba cool — I will have no w^ne mulled at 
the pile <d‘ the old burnt bishops —Or stay, let Leicester be 
king if he will— ^good — and Varney, villain Varney, grand 
vizier — why, excelleifcl — and what shall I be, then 1 — why, 
emperor — Lmperor Luinboume ! — I will see this choice pie^e 
of beauty tlia^ they have walled up here for their private plea- 
sui'€« — I will have her this very night to serve my winc-cup, 
and put on my night-cap. What should a fellow do with two 
wives, were he twenty times an Earl 1 — answer me that, Tony 
boy, you old reprobate, hypocritical dog, whom God struck out 
of the l3ook of life, but tormented with the constant wish to be 
restored to it — You old bishop-burning, blasphemous fanatic, 
answer me that !” ^ c 

“ I will stick my knife to the haft in him,” said Foster, in a 
low tone, which trembled with passion. 

“ For the love of Heaven, no violaice !” said tto astrologer. 
“ It cannot but bo looked closely into,— Here, htmeet Lam- 
bourne, wilt thou pledge me V> the health of the noble Earl of 
Leicester and Master Richard Varney?” 

“ I will, mine old Albumazar — I will, my trusty vendor, of 
ratsbane^ I would kiss thee, mine honest infracto^vof the Lex^ 
Julia (as they said at Leyden), didst thou not flavoul so dam- 
nably of sulphur, and such fiendish apothecary’s ‘stuff. — ^ere 
goes it, up seyes--to Varney aSwd Leicester I — two morb noble 
mounting spirits, and more dsfk-seeifing, deep-diving, high- 
flying, malicious, ambitious miwii^dants-— well, I no more^ 
but I will wh^t my dagger on his heart-spone, that refuses to 
pledge me i ,;Ajid so, my masters”-' — ^ • 

Thus speatjng, jUmbourtie exhausted the^cup which the 
astrologer had handed to him, and vhiftli contained not wane, 
but distilled spirits. He swone half an oath, dropped the 
empty cup from bis grasp, laid his hand on his swdrd without 
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being able to draw it, reeledi ifiid fell without sense or motion 
into the arms of the domestic, who dragged him off to his 
^hauber and put him^ bed. * 

In^he general confusion*, Janet regained her lady^s chamber 
unobserved, trembling like aa aspen leaf, but determined to 
keep secret from the Countess the dreadful surmise^) whick 
could not help entertaining from the drunken ravings of I^am- 
boume. Her fears, however, though they a^jsumed no certain 
shape, kept pace with the advice of the pedlar ; and she con- 
firmed her ip^tresa in her purpose of taking the medicine which 
he had rec'.omtaeuded, froul which it is probable she would 
otherwise have dissuaded her. Neither jhad these intimations 
escaped the ears of Wayland, who knew much better how to 
interpret them. He felt miieh compaj^ion at , beholding so 
lovely a crciLture as the Countess, and whom he 'had first seen 
ill the bosom of domestic liappiness, exposed to the machina- 
tions of such a gang of villains. His indignation, too, had 
been highly excited, by hearing the voice of his old master, 
against whom he felt, in equal degree, the passions of hatred 
and fear. He nourished also a pride in his own art and re- 
sources ; and, dangerous as the task was^ he that night formed 
a determination to attain the bottom of the mystery, and to 
aid thc^ distressed lady, if it were yet possible. From some 
words which Lambourne had dropped among his ravings, Way- 
land now, for* the first time, felt inclined to doubt that Varney 
had acted entirely on his own account, in wooing and winning 
the affections of this ]x‘<autiful cr%iture. Fame asserted of this 
zealous retainer, that he had accommodated his lord in former 
love intrigues , and it occurred to Wayland Smith, that Lei- 
ocstef hipaslf might be the iiarty chiefly interested. Her 
marriage/with the Earl ho coiild not suspect; but even the 
discovery of *euch a passing intrigue with a lady of Mistress 
Amy llobsarty rank, was a st^ret of the deepest importance 
to the staBUity of the %rounte^s power over Elizabeth. “ If 
Leicester himself should hesrote to stifle such a rumour by 
^ery strange means,” said ho to limself, ‘^he hoe those about 
him who ifould do him that fevour without waiting for hLs 
eonseoL If I would meddle in this busmess, U must be in 
such guise as my old* master uses when he compounds his 
manna of Satan, and that is with a close mask on my fare. 
So 1 will quit Giles Gosling to-morrow, and change rny courflo 
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and place of residence as often ‘as^ a hunted fox. I should like 
to see this little puritan, too, once more. She looks both pretty 
and intelligent, to have come of such a (Xiitiflf ^as Anthony^ Fir^ 
the-Fagot.” ^ ^ 

Giles Gosling received the* adieus of Wayland rather joyfully 
otherwise. The honest publican saw so much peril in 
crossing the course of the Earl of Leicester’s favourite, that his 
virtue was scarce able to support him in the task, and he was 
well pleased when it was likely to be removed from his shoul- 
ders ; still, however, professing his goodwill, and^ readiness, in 
case of need, to do Mr. Tressilian* or his emissary any service, 
in so far as consisted with his character of a publican. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 

Vaulting ambition, tbat o’erleaps itself, 

And falls on t'other side. 

Macbeth. 

• ^ 

The splendour of the approaiching revels at Kenilworth was 
now the conversation through all England ; and evejy thing 
was collected at home, or from abroad, which could add to the 
gaiety or glory of the prepared reception of Elteabeth, at the 
liouse of her most distinguished favourite. Meantime, Leicester 
appeared daily to advance in /.he Queen’s favour. He was per- 
j)etually by her side in council, willingly listened to in the 
moments of courtly recjreation — favoured with approaches even 
to familiar intimacy — looked up to by all who au^h^ to 
hope at court — courted by foreign ministers with V the most 
flattering testimonies of respect from their sovereigns^ the 
Alter Ego, as it seemed, of th^^stately Elizabetb*, who was now 
very generally supposed to be studying the time* and oppor- 
tunity for associating^him, by marriage, into her sovereign power. 

Amid Bucl^ a tide of prosperity, this minion of fortune, add 
of the Queep^s favour, was probably the most unhpppy^ man in 
the realm which seemed at his devotion. He had the Fairy 
King’s superiority over his friends and dependants, and^ saw 
much which they could not. • The character of his mistress 
was intimately known to him it wiis his minute “and studied 
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acquaintance with her humoiirs, as well as her noble faculties, 
which, joined to his powerful mental qualities, and his eminent 
^xter^jd accomplishments, had raised him so high in her favour ; 
and it was that very knowledge pf her disposition which le(l 
him to apprehend at every turn some sudden and overwhelming 
disgrace. Leicester was like a pilot possessed of a c>art, wjaich. 
points out to him all . the peculiarities of his navigation, but 
which exhibits so many shoals, breakers, and reefs of rocks, 
that his anxious eye reaps little more from observing them, 
than to be convinced that his final esOape can be little else than 
miraculous. 

In fact, Queen Elizabeth had a cho peter strangely com- 
pounded of the strongest masculine sense, with those foibles 
which are chiefly supposed proper to the fem^-le sex. Her 
subjects had the full benefit of her virtues, which far predomi- 
nated over her weaknesses ; but her courtiers, and those about 
her person, had often to sustain sudden and embarrassing turns 
of caprice, and the sallies of a temper which wfis both jealous 
and despotic. She was the nursing-mother of her people, but 
she was also the true daughter of Henry VIII. ; and though 
early sufferings and an excellent education had repressed and 
modified, they had not altogether destroyed, the hereditary 
temijer*of that ‘‘hard-ruled King.” — “Her mind,” says her 
witty god-soi^ Sir John Harrington, who had experienced both 
the smiles and the frownff which he describes, “ was oft time like 
the gentle air that cometh from the western point in a summer’s 
morn — 'twas sweet and refresMng to all around her. Her 
speech did win all fifiections. And again, she could put forth 
such ^Iterations, when obedience was lacking, as left no doubt- 
Jng 'M7/ios«;<3^ghter she was. When she smiled, it was a pure 
suifshinef that every one did choose to bask in, if they could ; 
but tnon camera storm, from a sudden gathering of clouds, and 
the thunder fSll, in a wondrou^manner, on all alike. 

• This variability of d^positjion, as Leicester well knew, was 
j^hiefty formidable to those Vho had a ^share in the Queen’s 
affections, and who depended rather on her phonal regard, 
than on tke indispen&iblo services which they ccftdd render to 
her councils anti her crown. The favour of Burleigh, or of 
Walsingham, of a deiJcription far less striking than that by 
which he was himself upheld* was founded, as Leicester was 
* Nugm AniiqiUBf vol. i pp. 355-362. 
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well aware, on Elizabeth’s solid judgment, not on her partiality ; 
and was, therefore, free from all those principles of, changj^ and 
decay, necessarily incident to •that which clNefry /^ros€k froirr 
personal accomplishments and feinale predilection. These 
great and sago statesmen were judged of by the Queen, only 
^itlk referwice to the measures they snggested, and the reasons 
by which th^ supported their opinions in council ; whereas 
the success of Leicester’s conrse dej)cnded on all those light 
and changeable gales of caprice and humour, which thwart dr 
favour the prepress of a Iftvet in the favour of his*mistTeffS, and 
she, too, a mistress who was ever and anon becoming fearfiil 
lest she should forfeetkthe dignity, or compromise the authority, 
of the Queen, while she indulged the affi^tions of the woman. 
Of the dithculties which surrounded hie power, ** too great to 
keep or to rt^jgn,” Leicester was fully sensible; and as he 
looked aniioiTflly round for the means of maintaining himself 
in his precarious situation, and sometimes contemplated those 
of descending from it in safety, he saw but little hope of cither. 
At such momentjj, hia thoughts turned to dwell upon his secret 
marriage, and its consequences ; and it was in bitterness against 
himself, if not against If is unfortunate Countess, that he ascribed 
to that hasty measure^ adopted’' in the ardour of what he now 
called inconsiderate passion, at once the impossibility of ’placing 
his power on a solid basis, and the immfdiate prospect of its 
precipitate downfall. * 

“Men say,’' thus ran his thoughts, in these anxious and 
repentant moments, ‘‘that € might marry Elizabeth, and 
become King of England. All things Suggest this. The 
mateh is carolled in baflads, while the rabble throw they; caps 
up — ^It has been touched upon in the schools— -whispted in the. 
presen ce-f‘hamber — recommended from the pulpit — pray eel for 
m the Calviniatic churches abroad — touched By statists in 

the very council at home—Theifee bold insinuatiBus .have been 
remitted by ho rebuke, no resent^ui^o chiding, scarce even 
by the us^ial female jJrotostation that she would live and die 
virgin princes^. — Her words# have been mole courteous than 
ever,r though «he knows mich rumours mb abcoad— ’her actions 
more gracious— her looks more Idnd -^nought* seeriis wanting 
to make me Kmg of England, and pke^ jae bcyoiul the «toms 
of court-favour, excepting the pfitting^ forth of mine own hand 
to take that crown imperial, which is the glosy of the universe I 
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And when I might Btretch t|iat hand out most boldly, it is 
fettered down by a secret and inextricable bond I — And here 1 
inive Utters front he would say, catching them up with 
a inovSmenl of peevishness; “ f)e)n^ecutiiig me to acknowledge 
her openly— to do justice to her and to myself — and I wot not 
what. Methinks I have done less than justice to myself 
already. And she speaks as if Elizabeth were to receive the 
knowledge of this matter with the glee of a mother hearing of 
ths happy marriage of a hopeful son 1 — She, the daughter of 
Heniy, who sj^red neither man in his anger, nor woman in his 
desire — she to find herself" tricked, drawn on with toys of 
passion to the verge of acknowledging h^r love to a subject, 
and he discovered to ho a married man 'i — Elizabetli to learn 
that she had been dallied witj^n such fashion, aa ^ gay courtier 
might trifle Vith a country wench— We should thoa see to our 
Tuin furefis quid /(miiina /” 

He would then pause, and call for Varney, whose advice was 
now more frequently resorted to than ever, because the Earl 
remembered the remonstrances which ha had made against his 
secret contract. And their consultation usually terminated in 
anxious deliberation, how or in what mani^er the Countess 
was to be produced at Kenilworth, lliese communings had 
for some, time ended always in a resolution to delay tlio Progress 
from day to day. But at length a peremptory decision became 
necessary. * • 

Elizabeth will not be satisfied without her presence,” said 
the Earl ; “ whether any suspicionjiath entered her mind, as my 
own apprehensions suggest, or whether the petition of Tressi- 
lia^ii is kept in her memory by Sussex, or some other secret 
enemy, I not ; but amongst all the favourable expressions 
which shi/ uses to me, she often recurs to the stoiy of Amy 
Kobsart. I think that Amy is the slave in the chariot, who is 
placed there }yf my evil fortune* to dash and to confound my 
triumph, mn when at the highest. Show me thy device, 
Varney, for solving the inextricable difficulty. I have thrown 
e’Very such impediment in the way^of these accursed revels as I 
could propcaind even with a shade of decency, 4)Ut to-day’s 
interview lias put ail to a liazard. She said to me kindly* but 
perepaptorily, ‘Wo will»give you no farther time for prepara- 
tions, my lord, lest you should altogether ruin yourself Ou 
Saturday, the 9th of July, we will be with you at Kenilworth— 
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We pray you to forget none of oi|r appointed guests and suitors, 
and in especial this light*o’-love, Ajny Robsart. We would 
wish to see the woman who^ could postpone ybnder poetical 
gentleman, Master TressUian,*to your man, Richard Varney.’ — 
Now, Varney, ply thine invention, whose forge hath availed us 
so often ;^for sure as my name is Dudley, the danger menaced 
by my horoscope is now darkening around me.” 

‘‘ Can my lady be by no means persuaded to bear for a brief 
space the obscure character which circumstances impose, on 
her?” said Varney, after, some hesitation. 

“ How, sirrah ! my Countess teim herself thy wife — that may 
neither stand with iijy honour nor with hei-s.” 

“ Alas 1 my lord,” answered Varney, and yet such is the 
quality in which Elizabeth now holds her ; and to contradict 
this opinion it to discover all.” 

“Think of something else, Varney,” said the Earl, in great 
agitation; “this invention is nought — if I could give way to 
it, she would not ; for I tell thee, Varney, if thou know’st it 
not, that not Elizabeth on the throne has more pride than the 
daughter of this obscure gentleman of Devon. She is flexible 
in many things,,, but where she holds her honour brought in 
question, she hath a spirit ^-and temper as apprehensive as 
lightniug, and as swift in execution.” , 

“We have experienced that, my lord, else had we not been 
thus circumstanced,” said Varney, “ But what else to suggest" 
I know not — Methiuks she whose good fortune in becoming 
your lordship’s bride, and who gives rise to the danger, should 
do somewhat towards parrying it.” , 

“ It is impossible,” said the Earl, waving his hand ; “ I kj^ow 
neither authority nor entreaties would make hoKu^ndure thy 
name for an hour.” v 

“ It is somewhat hard, though,” said Varney, in a dry tone ; 
and without pausing on that ^iopic, he added, “ Suj)pose some 
one were found to represent ^herl^, Such feats have been 
perfonned in tlie courts of as sharp-eyed monarchs as Queen 
Elizabeth,” a 

“Utter madness, Varney,” answered the Earl the coun- 
terfeit would be confronted with TressUiaii, and discovery 
l)ecome inevitable.” 

“Tressilian might be removM from court,” said the unhe 
sitating Varney. 
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“And by what means?” ^ 

There are many,” said Varney, “ by which a statesman in 
your iituatiofi'' n^y lorft, may reiiiove from the scene one who 
pries into /our affairs, and places •l^imself in perilous oppositibn 
to you.” 

“Speak not to me of such policy, Varney,” said^the ^Jarl, 
nastily ; “ which, besides, would avail nothing in the present 
c^se. Many others there be at court, to whom Amy may be 
kTM)wn ; and besides, on tlie absence of Tressilian, her father 
or some of l;k«r friends would be instantly summoned hither. 
Urge thine invention once jnhrc.” 

“ My lord, L know not what to say,” answered Varney ; “ but 
were I myself in such perplexity, 1 would ride post down to 
Cuinnor Place, and compel my wdfe to giv^ her coj^ent to such 
measures tis her safety and mine required.” % 

“ Varney,” said Leicester, “ I cannot urge her to aught so 
repugnant to her noble nature, as a share in this stratagem — 
it would be a base requital to the love she bears me.” 

“ Well, my lord,” said Varney, “your lordship is a wise and 
an honourable man, and skilled in those liigh points of romantic 
scruple, which aie current in Arcadia, perhaps^ as your nephew, 
Philip Sidney, writers. I am yoifr hmnl>le servitor — a man of 
tins woijd, and only happy that my knowledge of it, and its 
ways, is such as your lordship has not scorned to avail yourself 
of. Now I would fain knetw, whether the obligation lies on ray 
lady or on you, in this fortimate union ; and which has most 
reason to show complaisance to th^ other, and to consider that 
other’s wishes, couvcuiences, and safety?” 

“ I tell thee, Varney,” said the Earl, “ that aU it was in my 
power to b/2stow upon her, was not merely deserved, but a 
tJiousand /times overpaid, by her own virtue and beauty ; for 
nevertdid greatness descend upon a creature so formed by nature 
to grace!* and adorn it.” » 

. “ It is well, my lord, 3^11 are so satisfied,” answered Varney, 
with his usual sardonic smile, ^rhich even respect to his patron 
cbuld not at all times subdue — “y'^u will have tijne enough to 
enjoy ufidis1;prbed the society of one so gracious aad beautiful 
—that is, so soop. as such confinement in the Tower be over, 
as n^ay correspond to the crime of deceiving the aftectious of 
Elizabeth Tudor — A cheaper penalty, I presume, you do not 
expect.” • 
voL.*xn. 
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“Malicious fiend !” answered Leicester, “ do you mock me in 
my misfortune ? — Manage it as thou wilt.” 

“If you are serious, my lord,” said Yarney, ^^you m^st set 
forth instantly, and post for Ciimnor Place.” 

“ Do thou go thyself, Varney ; the devil has given thee that 
sort of eloquence, which is most powerful in the worst cause. 

I should stand self-convicted of villany were I to urge such a 
deceit — Begone, I tell thee— Must I entreat thee to mine own 
dishonour P’ j 

“No, my lord,” saido Varney — “but if you are serious in 
iiitru.stiiig me with the task of' urging this most necessary 
measure, you must give me a letter to my lady, as my creden- 
tials, and trust to me for hacking tlie a(lvico it contains with 
all the force in my power. And such is my opinion of my lady’s 
love for youii lordship, and of her willingness to do that whhdi 
is at once to contribute to your pleiisiire and your safety, tliat 
I am sure she will condescend to bear for a few brief days the 
name of so humble a man as myself, especially since it is not 
inferior in antiquity to that of her owji paternal house.” 

Leicester seized on writing materials, and twice or thriiic 
commenced a letter to the Countess, which he afterwards tore 
into fragments. At length Im finished a few distracted lines, 
in which he conjured her, for reasons nearly concealing his 
life and honour, to consent to bear the name of Varney for a 
few days, during the revels at Kenilworth. He added, that 
Varney would coinmimicate all the reasons which rendered this 
deception indispensable ; and having signed and scaled these 
credentials, he tluug tliem over the table to Varney, with a 
motion that he should depart, which his adviser was not slow 
to comprehend and to obey. 

Leicester remaiimd like one stupified, till he neard the 
trampling of the horses, m Niamey, who took no' time e'^en to 
change his dress, threw himsefc^ into the saddle, and, follow^cd 
by a single servant, sot off for Berkshire. At the** sound, the 
Earl started from bis seat, amHrau to the window, with tlm 
momenLrry purpose of rc-calbng the unwfirthy commission with 
wdiich he had intrusted one, of whom he^used to say, he knew 
no viiluous property save affection to his patron. But Varney 
was already beyond call — and the blight starry firmament, 
whicli the age considered as t^e Book of Fate, lying spread 
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before Leicester when he opened the casement, diverted him 
from his better and more manly purpose. 

“ THere tWy rpll oiT their silent but potential course,” said 
the EaTl, loTjking around him, “ '^^thout a voice which speaks 
to our ear, but not without influences which aflect, at every 
clian<^c, the indwelleivs of this vile earthly planet. ^ Thi^ if 
iivstrologers fable not, is the veiy crisis of my late ! The hour 
ap})roachas of which I was taught to beware — the hour, too, 
wliich I wuvS encouraged to hope for. — A king wa^s the word— 
but liow? — the crown matrimonial ™^idl Ijopes of that are 
gone — let them go. The riMi Netherlands h.ave demanded me 
for their leader, and, wmuld Elizabeth cou^eirt, would yield to 
me Iheir crown. — And liave I not such a claim, even in this 
kingdom? That of York, descending from S^eorge Clarence to 
the TTouse or Huntingdon, which, tliis lady failing^may have a 
fair chance— Huntingdon is of my house. — But T will plunge no 
deeper in these high mysteries. Let me hold my course in 
silence for a while, and in obscurity like a .subterranean river — 
the time shall come, that T will burst forth in my strength, and 
h(}ai' all opposition before me.” 

While Leicester was thus atupifying the |•emonstra^lces of 
Ills own conscience, by appealing to polftical necessity for Ids 
apology, pr losing himself anudst the wild dreams of ambition, 
his jigimt left town and tower behind him, on Ids hasty journey 
to l^erkshire. * He also nourished high hope. He had brought 
Lord Leicester to the point which he had desired, of commit- 
ting to him the most intimate recesses of his breast, and of 
using him as the channel of his most confidential intercourse 
wdth his lady. Henceforward it wmiild, he foresaw^ be difficult 
for nis*patron either to dispense with his services, or refuse his 
requests, Wowever uureiisonable. And if this disdainful dame, 
as he •termed ‘the Countess, should comply with the request of 
her husband, barney, her pretended husband, must needs 
bepome so ^situated witl\^ respect to her, that there was no 
knowing where his audacity n£ght be bounded — perhaps not 
tifl circumstances enabled him to obtain a triuunph, which he 
thought ’of wjith a mixture of fiendish feelings, in which revenge 
for her previous pcom was foremost and predominant. Again 
he contemplated the possibility of her being totally intractiible, 
and refusing obstinately to play^he part assigned to her in the 
d^ua at Kenilworth. 
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“ Alasco must then do his part,” he said — “ Sickness niTisi 
serve her Majesty as an excuse for not receiving the homage of 
Mrs. Varney — ay, and a sore and Wiusting sickness it may prove, 
should Elizabeth continue to cast so favourable an eye on my 
Lord of Leicester. I will not forego the chance of being fa- 
vourite of a monarch for want of determined measures, should 
these ho necessary. — Forward, good horse, forward — ambition, 
and haughty hope of power, pleasure, and revenge, strike their 
stings as deep through my bosom as 1 ]dunge the rowels in thy 
flanks — On, good horse, on — the devil urges us L)th forward.” 


■"chapter twenty- second. 

Say that my beauty -was but small, 

Among couit ladies all despised, 

Why didst thou rend it fiom that hall, 

\^iere, scornful Earl, 'twas dearly prized ? 

more thou coin’st with wonted speed, 

'J'liy once belov id bndc to see ; 

But be she alive, or be she dead, 

I fear, stern Earl, *s the same to thee. " 

CuMNOR Haij, by William Julius MrcKLii. 

I 

The ladies of fashion of the present, or of any other period, 
must have allowed, that the young and lovely Countess of 
Leicester had, besides her youth and beauty, two qualities 
which eutitlcd her to a place amongst women of rank ^nd 
distinction. She displayed, as we have seen in her interview 
with the pedlar, a liberal promptitude to make liwmccessary 
purchases, solely for the pleasure of acquiring useless andosliowy 
trifles which ceased to please^ as soon as they were possessed; 
and she was, besides, apt to spend a^ponsiderable space of time 
every day in adorning her porsois, although the varied splendour 
of her attira could only attract the half satirical praise cf tne 
precise Janet, or an approving glance' from the, bright eyes 
which witnessed their own beams of triumph reflected from the 
mirror. 

The Countess Amy had indeed to plead, for indulgence in 
those frirolous tastes, that the eilucation of the times had done 
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little or nothing for a mind mturally gay and averse to study. 
If* she had n<jt loved tg collect finery and to wear it, she might 
have wjjven jtapestry or sewed emhroider)'^, till her labours spread 
in gay jn'ofusion all over the wall^ and seats at Lidcote Hall ; 
or she might have varied Minerva’s labours with the task of 
preparing a mighty pudding against the time that Bir Hwgh 
Robsart returned from the greenwood. But Amy had no 
natm-al genius either for the loom, the needle, or the receipt- 
boftk. Her motlier had died in infancy ; her father coutrar 
dieted her in* nothing ; and Tressilfan, the only one that 
approached her, who was alble or desirous to attend to the 
cultivation of her mind, had much hurt his interest with her, 
by iissnmiiig too eagerly the task of a precej>tor ; so that he wa^- 
regarded by the lively, indulged, and idle girl, with some fe^t 
aud much respect ; but with little or nothing 5/ that softer 
emotion which it had been his hope and his ambition to inspire. 
And thus her heart lay readily open, and her fancy became 
Ciusily captivated by the noble exterior, and graceful deportment, 
and complacent flattery of Leicester, even before he was known 
to her fis the dazzling minion of wealth and power. 

The frequent visits of Leicester at Cunyior, during the earlier 
part of their union, had reconcilecl the Countess to the solitude 
and privacy to which she was condemned; but when these 
visits became r^rer and more rare, and when tlie void was filled 
up with letters of excuse,* not always very warmly expressed, 
and generally extremely brief, discontent and suspicion began to 
haunt those splendid apartments irhich love had fitted up for 
beauty. Her answeA to Leicester conveyed these feelings too 
bliMBtlj^ and pressed more naturally than prudently that she 
i»light be relieved from this obscure and secluded residence, by 
the EarTs'aeknowledgment of their marriage ; and in arranging 
her ailments* ^ith all the skill she was mistress of, she trusted 
chiefly to warmth of the entreaties with which she urged 
tliem. Sometimes she e¥en vyntiired to mingle reproaches, of 
wjiich Leicester conceived ho had good reason to complain. 

I l^ave made her Countess,” lib said to Varhey ; surely 
she might wait till it consisted with my pleasure that she should 
put on the coroneft.” 

The Countess Amy viewed the subject in directly an oppo- 
site light. * 

“ What signifies,” she said, “ that I have rank and honour 
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in reality, if I am to live an obscure prisoner, witliout either 
society or observance, and suffcrini^ iij my character, one 
of dubious or disgraced repulfation I carernot for aM those 
strings of pearl, which you fret me by warjnng into my tres>ses, 
Janet. I tell you, that at Lidcote Hall, if I put but a fresh 
rose-bud ^mong my hair, my good father would call me to him, 
that he might see it more closely; and the kind old curate would 
smile, and Master Mumhlazen would say something about rost?s 
gules ; and now I sit here, decked out like an image witli gold 
and gems, and no one tS see my flnery but you, "Janet. There 
was the p(mr Tressiliaii, too — but it avails not speaking of him.” 

“ It doth not indeed, madam,” said her prudent attendant , 
“ and verily you make me sometimes wish you would not speak 
of him so often, or so rashly.” 

“It signihe^ nothing to warn me, Janet,” said the itnpatient 
and inciorrigible Countess ; “ I was bom free, though I am m>w 
mewed up like some fine foreign slave, rather than tlie wife of 
an English noble. I bore it all wdtb pleasure while T was siii’e 
he loved me ; but now, my tongue and heart shall be free, let 
them fetter tliese limbs as they will. — I teU thee, Janet, I love 
my husband — I ♦will ^ove him tiU my latest breath — I cannot 
cease to love him, even if I would, or if he — which, God knows, 
may chance — should cease to love me. But I will' say, ami 
loudly, I would have been happier chan I now am, to have re- 
mained in Lidcote Hall, even although I must have married 
poor Tressilian, with his melancholy look, and his head full of 
learning, which I cared notS‘br. He said, if I would read his 
favourite voluine.s, there would come a tfrne that I should be 
glad of having done so — I think it is come now.”, ^ 

“I bought you some books, madam,” said Jane^, “from* a 
lame fellow who sold them in the Market-place — and who 
stared something boldly at me I promise you.'v.^ ^ ** 

“ Let me see them, Janet,” said the Countess ; “ but let 
them not be of your own prc^cise Cast. — How is this, mdst 
righteous damscU— Pair of Snuffern for ihs Golden Candh- 
stick ' — * A Handful of My Ah and Hys&f^ to put a Sick^ Soul to 
Purgation^— A Draught of Water from the Valle^ of Baca * — 
^ Foxes and Firebrands* — What gear eal) you tRis, maiden?” 

Nay, madam,” said Janet, “ it w^as but fitting and seemly 
to put grace in your ladyship's way ; but an yon,^ will none of 
It, there are play-books, and poet-books, I trow.” 
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The Oountess proceeded cafelessly in her examination, tiiTU* 
ii!g oyer su(J:i rare volumes aa would now make the fortune 
of tw(tttty i^tail booksellers. ^ Here was a ‘‘ Boke of Cookery^ hiir 
printed by Richxrd Lantj^ and ^hdlon's Books'^ — The Basstime 
of the Feople” — The Castle of Knowledye'^ etc. But neither to 
this lore did the Countess’s heart incline, and joyfulty ditk sh(' • 
start up from the listless task of turning over the leavers of tlie 
pamphlets, and hastily did she scatter them through the floor, 
v4ien the hasty clatter of horses’ feet, heard in the courtyard, 
called her to*lhe window, exclaiming, It is Leicester! — it is 
my noble Earl 1 — it is my Dudley ! — Every stroke of his horse’s 
hoof sounds like a note of lordly music !” * 

There was a brief bustle in the mansion, and Foster, witli 
his downwaj'd look and sullen manner, entered ihe apartment 
to say, “That Master Kichard Vaimey was arfi4ed from my 
lord, having ridden all night, and craved to speak with her 
ladysliip instantly.” 

“Varney?” said the disappointed Counte.ss ; “and to speak 
with me ? — psliaw 1 But he comes with news from Leicester — 
so admit him instantly.” 

Varney entered the dressing apartment, wh«re she sat arrayed 
in her native loveliness, adorned with all that Janet’s art, and 
a rich ahd tasteful undress, could bestow. But the most beau- 
tiful part of Jier attire was her profuse and luxuriant light- 
brown locks, which floated in such rich abundance aroimd a 
neck that resemblcMl a swan’s, and over a bosom heaving with 
anxious expectation, which communicated a hurried tinge of red 
to her whole countedauce. 

•Vawncy entered the room in the dress in which he had waited 
#n his aster that morning to court, the splendour of which 
made a strai^c contrast with the disorder arising from hasty 
riding during ^dark night and^oul ways. His brow wore an 
anxious aji&d hurried expression, as one who has tliat to say 
of which he doubts tflff reej^tion, and who hath yet posted 
•n from the necessity of communicating his tidings. The 
Countess’s anxious (^e at once* caught the Tilarm, as she 
exclaimed, •“ You bring news from my lord, Masfer Varney — 
Gracious Heaveh ! is 1^ ill?” 

** No, madam, thank Heaven 1” said Varney, “Compose 
yourself, aijd permit me to take breath ere T communicate my 
tidings.”^ 
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“jNo breath, air,” replied the iLady, impatiently; ‘‘I know 
your theatrical arts. Since your breath ,hath su^ced to^briiig 
you hither, it may sulfice to teH your tale, at 'least ,briefy, and 
in the gross. * 

“Madam,” answered Varney, “we are not alone, and my 
c lordk meifliago was for yoiu: ear only.” 

“ Leave us, Janet, and Master Foster,” said the Lady ; “ but 
remain in the next apartment, and within call.” 

Foster and his daughter retired, agreeably to the Jjady Lei- 
cester’s commands, into ‘the next , apartment, which was the 
withdrawing-room. The door which led from the sleeping- 
chamber was then ct^refully shut and bolted, and the father 
and daughter remained both in a posture of anxious attention, 
the first with ( a stern, suspicious, anxious cast of countenance, 
and Janet wiVii folded hands, and looks which seemed divided 
betwixt her desire to know tlie fortunes of her mistress, and 
her prayers to heaven for her safety. Anthony Foster seemed 
himself to have some idea of what was passing through his 
daughter’s mind, for he crossed the apartment and took her 
anxiously hy the hand, saying, “Tliat w right — pray, Janet, 
pray — we have al^ neevi of prayers, and some of us more than 
others. Pray, Janet — I would pray myself, but I must listen 
to what goes on within — evil has been brewing, love — ^evil has 
been browing, God forgive our sins; but Varney’s sudden and 
strange arrival bodes us no goou.” 

Janet had never before heard her father excite or even permit 
her attention to anything which passed in their mysterious 
family, and now that he did so, his voice s6unded in her ear — 
she knew not why- -like that of a screech-owl denovnchig 
some deed of trcrror and of woe. She turned her eye^ fearfuUj^ 
towards the door, almost as if she expected some sounds of 
horror to be heard, or some sigljt of fear to dispbjY itself, 

All, however, was as still as death, and the voice^! of those 
who spoke in the inner chamber weft?, if they spoke at all, 
carefuUy subdued to a tone whicn could not be heard in the 
next. At once, however, th^y were heartj to speak fast,, thick, 
and hastily ;‘and presently after the voice of the COuntess was 
heard exclaiming, at the highest pitch to which indignation 
could raise it, “ Jndo the door, sir, T command you ! — Undo 
the door I — I will have no other* reply !” she continued, drown- 
ing with her vehement accents the low and muttered sounds 
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which Varney was hoard to utter betwixt whiles. What ho 1 
wlthojjt thoTf !” she persisted, aocompanying her words with 
shriek^ “ J^net, alarm the house*! — Foster, break open the door 
— I am detained here by a traitor ii — Use axe and lever, Master 
Foster — I will be your warrant 1 ” 

“ It shall not need, madam,” Varney was at length^disti^ctly 
heard to say. “ If you please to expose my Lord’s important 
concerns and your own to the gener^ ear, I will not be your 
lufidrance.” 

The door was unlocked aijd thrown *open, and Janet and her 
father rushed in, anxious" to learn the cause of these reiterated 
exclamations. • 

When they entered the apartment, Varney stood by the door 
grinding his Jeeth, with an expression in wliich rage, and shame, 
and fear, had each their share. The Coimtess*ftood in the 
midst of her apartment like a juvenile Pythooess, under the 
inlluence of the prophetic fury. The veins in her beautiful 
forehead started into swoln blue lines through the hurried 
impulse of her articulation — her cheek and neck glowed like 
scarlet — her eyes were Uko those of an imprisoned eagle, liasli- 
iiig red lightning on the foes whom it f,ann<ft reach with its 
tfiloiis. Were it possible for one of the Graces to have been 
animated by a Fury, the countenance could not have united 
such beauty wth so much hatred, scorn, de/iance, and resent- 
ment. The gesture and attitude corresponded with the voice 
and looks, and altogether presented a spectacle which was at 
once beautiful and fearful; so nRich of the sublime had the 
energy of passion ifhited with the Countess Amy’s natural 
lov^liwas. Janet, as soon as the door was open, ran to her 
uustress; and more slowly, yet with more haste than he w tis 
wont, Authonv Foster went to Richard Varney. 

It Jbhe Truth's name, what^aila your ladyship said the 
fonner. 

• What, in the name Sa^n, have you done to herl” said 
lioster to his friend. 

*‘Who, II — nothing,” answer^sl Varney, but* with sunken 
head and sidlen voice; ‘^nothing but communicated to her her 
lord’s commands,* which^ if the lady list not to obey, she knows 
better how to answer it than I may pretend to*do.” 

“Now, by Heaven, Janet,”* said the Countess, “the false 
traitor lies in his throat ! He must needs lie, for he speaks to 
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the dishonour of my noble lord-ir-he must needs lie doubly, foi 
he speaks to gain ends of his own, , equally fxecrab^e aJnd 
unattainable. ^ ,, 

You have misapprehended me, lady,” said Varney, with a 
sulky species of submission aud apology ; “let this matter rest 
till*your^)assiou be abated, aud I will explain all.” 

“ Thou shalt never have an opportunity to do so,” said the 
Countess. — “Look at him, Janet. He is fairly dressed, hath 
the outside of a gentleman, and hither he came to persuade uic 
it was my lord's pleasure — nay, ^lore, my wedtfdd lord’s com- 
mands, that I should go with him to Kenilworth, and before 
tlie Queen and nobliis, and in prasciicc of my own wedded lord, 
that I should acknowledge him — him there — tliat very cloak- 
brushing, sh(! e-cleaning fellow — him there, my lord’s lackey, for 
my liege lorcl and liusband ; furnishing against myself, great 
God ! whenever I was to vindicate my right and my rank, such 
weapons as would hew my jiLst claim from the root, and destroy 
my character to he regjirded as an honourable matron of the 
English nobility 1” 

“You hear her, Foster, and you, young maiden, bear this 
lady,” answered ^ arn^.y, taking advantage of the jjause which 
the Countess had made in her charge, more for lack of breath 
than for lack of matter — “You hear that her heat only objects 
to me the course which our good lord, for the purpose to keep 
certain matters secret, suggest"* in the very letter which sht. 
holds in her hands,” 

Foster here attempted to^mterfere with a face of authority, 
which he thought became the charge intfusted to him, “ Kay, 
lady, T must needs say you are over hasty in this — Suck deceit 
is not utterly to be condemned when practised for righteous 
end ; and thus even the patriarch Abraham feigned Sarah to 
be his sister when they went (|awn to Egypt.” , * 

“ Ay, sir,” answered the Countess ; “ hut God rofcuked that 
deceit even in the father of his ^-hos^ people, by the mouth bf 
the heathen Pharaoh. Out upon you, that will read Scripture 
only to cc^y fliose things, which are hel(^ out to us as warnings, 
not as examples ! ” ‘ 

“ But Sarah topiited not the will 0 / her Husband, an It be 
your pleasure,” said Foster, in reply; “but did as Abrcdiam 
commanded, calling herself his" sister, that it might be well 
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with her husband for her syike, and that his soul might live 
because of her beauty.” 

“ J^ow, so*hea4ren pardon me *ny useless anger,” answered the 
Countess, ^ thou art as daring a Jiypocrite as yonder fellow Ls 
an impudent deceiver 1 Never will I believe that the noble 
Dudley gave countenance to so dastardly, so dishc«iouraide a • 
plan. Tliua I tread on his infamy, if indeed it bo, and thus 
destroy its remembrance for ever !” 

• So saying, she tore in pieces Leicester’s letter, and stamj)ed, 
in the extrenfity of impatience, as if she would have annihilated 
the minute fragments into '\*diich she had ruit it. 

Bear witness,” said Varney, collecting Himself, “ she hath 
torn my lord’s letter, in order to burden me with the scheme 
of liis devising ; and although it promises nought but danger 
and trouble to me, she would lay it to my cliarl^, as if [ had 
any purpose of mine own in it.” 

“Thou liest, tliou treacherous slave !” said the Countess, i.n 
spite of Janet’s attempts to keep her silent, in the sad foresight 
that her vehemence might only furnish arms against her- 
self, — “ Thou liest,” she continued — “Let me go, Janet — Were 
it the last word I have to speak, he liej — h« had his own foul 
ends to seek ; and broader he wfnild have displayed them, had 
iny passion permitted me to preserve the silence which at hist 
encouraged liijii to unfold his vile projects.” 

“ Madam,” said Varneyf overwhelmed iii spite of his etfroiitcr}^, 

“ I entreat you to believe yourself mistaken.” 

“ As soou will I believe lighV darkness,” said the enraged 
Countess. “ Have t drank of oblivion! Do I not remember 
fosmg^ ptissages, which, known to Leiceste, had given thee the 
j^referment of a gallows, instead of the honour of his intimacy 1 
— I woiAd I were a man but for five minutes ! It were space 
enough to nlal^e a craven like tiice confess his villany. But 
go — begone — Tell thy master, tfiat wheu I take the foul course 
to which such scaudalou* deemts as thou hast recommended on 
]^is behalt' must necessarily mad me, I will give him a rival 
sometljing worthy of the name. •He shall not -be supplanted 
by an iguominious lackey, whose best fortune is catch a gift 
of his master’s kst suit of clothes ere it is threadbare, and who 
is only fit to seduce a suburb- wench by the* bravery of new 
roses in his master’s old pantofi^. Go, begone, sir — I scorn thee 
so much, tfiat I am ashamed to iiave been angry with thee.” 
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Varney left the room with a Tjiute expression of rage, and 
was followed by Foster, whose a])preheji8ion, naturally slow, 
was overpowered by the eager and abundant discharge of indig- 
nation, which, for the first time, he had heard burst from the 
lips of a being, who had seemed till that moment too languid, 
and tloo gentle, to nurse an angry thought, or utter an intem- 
perate expression. Foster, therefore, pursued Varney from 
place to place, persecuting him with interrogatories, to which 
the other replied not, until they were in the opposite side of 
tlie quadrangle, and in the old library, with which the reader 
lias already been made acquainted. Here he turned roimd on 
his persevering follower, and thus addressed him, in a tone 
t(jlerably equal ; that brief walk having been sufficient to give 
one so habituYited to command his temper, time to rally and 
recover his picsence of mind. 

“ Touy,” be said, with his usual sneering laugh, it avails 
not to deny it. The Woman and the Devil, who as thine 
oracle Holdforth will confirm to thee, cheated man at the 
beginning, have this day proved more powerful than my discre- 
tion. Yon termagant looked so tempting, and had the art to 
jirescrve her couna-enaqce so naturally, while I communicated 
my lord's message, that, by my faith, I thought I might say 
some little thing for myself. She thinks she hath my head 
under her girdle now, but she is deceived. — Where is Doctor 
AIukSCo f ' 

“ In his laboratory,” answered Foster ; “it is the hour he is 
spoken not withal — we must •wait lill noon is past, or spoil his 
important — What said I, important 1 — I would say internipt 
his divine studies.” 

“Ay, be studies the deviTs divinity,” said Varney, — “bu^ 
when I want him, one hour must suffice as well as' another. 
Lead the way to his pandemonium.” ^ 

So spoke Varney, and with hasty and perturbed steps followed 
Foster, who conducted him through imvate passages, many of 
whiirh were well-nigh ruinous, to the opposite side of the quad- 
rangle, where, 'in a subterranean apartment, now occupied by 
the chemist Alasco, one of the Abbots of Abingdon, who had a 
turn for the occult sciences, had, much to th6 scandal of his 
convent, established a laboratory, in which, like other fools of 
the period, he spent much precious time, and money besides, in 
the pursuit of the grand artianum. 
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Anthony Foster paused before the door, which was scrupn- 
lomsly secured within, and again showed a marked hesitation to 
distuA the sSge his^operationsv But Varney, less scrupuJou.s, 
rousea him* by knocking and voi^ until at length, slowly and 
reluctantly, the inmate of the apartment undid the door. The 
chemist appeared, with his eyes bleared with the#heat*and 
vapours of the stove or alembic over which he brooded, and the 
interior of his cell displayed the confused assemblage of hetero- 
gwieous substances and extraordinary implements belonging to 
liis profession The old man was •mutteihig, with spitelhl 
impatience, “ Am I for ever ^o be recalled to the affairs of earth 
from those of heaven?” « ’ 

“To the affairs of hell,” answered Varney, “for that is thy 
proper element. — Foster, we need thee at* our coi\ferencc.” 

Foster slowly entered the room. Varney, foltv^Ving, barred 
the door, and they betook themselves to secret ooimcil. 

In the meanwliile, the Countess traversed the apartment, 
with shame and anger contending on her lovely cheek. 

“ The villain,” she said, “ the cold-blooded calculating slave ! 
— But I unmasked him, Janet — I made tlie snake uncoil aU 
his folds before me, and crawl abroad in his iw.ked deformity — 
I suspended my resentment, at ttie danger of suffocating under 
tile effoij:, until he had let me see the very bottom of a heart 
more foul than hell's darkest comer. — And thou, Leicester, is 
it possible thou couldst Wd me for a moment deny my wedded 
right in thee, or thyself yield it to another 1 — But it is impos- 
sible— the villain has lied in aH — Janet, I will not remain 
here longer — I fear 4iini — I fear thy father — I grieve to say it, 
Jajiet— but I fe^r thy father, and, worst of all, this odious 
Varney. I will escape from Cumnor.” 

“ Alast! madam, whither would you fly, or by what meaits 
will you escape Jrom these walls ?” 

“ I not’ Janet,” said the%nfortimate young lady, looking 
u^nvards, and clasping hands together, “ I know not where 
I shall fly, or by what mean^ ; but I afn certain the God I 
liave served w^l not abandon mo •in this dreadful crisis, for I 
am in the hands of wiMced men.” • 

“Do not thiak so, dear lady,” said Janet; “my father is 
Bterp and strict in his temper, and severely true to his trust-— 

but yet” • 

At this •moment Anthony Foster entered the apartment. 
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bearing in liis hand a glass cup,*aiul a small flask. His manner 
was singular ; for, while approaching the Countess with the 
respect duo to her rank, he had till this fune sj^iffefed to become 
visible, or had been unable sujipress, the obdurdce sulkiness 
of his natural t.lisposition, which, as is usual with those of his 
unhay[)py ^pmper, w^as chiefly exerted towards those over whom 
circumstances gave him control. But at present he showed 
nothing of that sullen consciousness of authority which he was 
wont to conceal under a clumsy affectation of civility and defcr- 
en<!e, as a rulflau hides his pistols and hludgeoii ‘under his ill- 
fashioned gaberdine. And yet it 'seemed as if his smile was 
more in fear thau courtesy, and as if, wliile he pressed the 
Counte.ss to taste of the choice conlial, which should refresh 
her spirits after her late alarm, ho wius conscious of meditating 
some farthcT^rjury. His hand trembled also, hia voice faltered, 
and his wliole outward behaviour exhibited so much that was 
suspicious, that his daughter Janet, after slie had stood looking 
at him in astonishment for some seconds, seemed at once to 
collect herself t(j execute some hardy resolution, raised her 
head, assumed ail attitude and gait of determination and autho- 
rity, and walking^ slowly betwixt her father and her mistress, 
took the salver from the hand^f the former, and said in a low, 
but marked and decided tone, Father, 1 will fill for ipy noble 
mistress, when such is her pleasure.’^ 

Thou, my child T’ said Foster, eagerly and apprehensively ; 
“no, my child — it is not thou shalt render the lady this 
service.” ^ 

“And why, 1 pray you,” said Jauet, “Jf it be fitting that 
the noble lady should partake of the cup at alH” ^ 

“Why — why*?” said the seneschal, hesitating, anJ^ then 
bursting into passion as the readiest mode of supplying the la(^ 
of all other reason — “ Why, because it is my jfleasure, mf-nion, 
that you should not ! — -Get yon gone to the evening lecture.” 

“Now, as I hope to he^ir leeture ^gain,” replicAwanet, “J 
will not go ttiither this night, unless I am better assured of mv 
mistress's siifety. Give me^that flask, father and she took 
it from his r/iluctant hand, while he resigned it as iC conscience- 
struck — “And now,” she said, “father, that which shall benefit 
my mistress cannot do me prejudice. Father, I drink to yop.” 

Faster, without speaking a ivord, rushed on his daughter, 
and wresteil the flask from her hand ; then, as if 'embarrassed 
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by what he had done, and totally unable to resolve what he 
shpiild do next, ho stood with •it in his hand, one foot advanced 
and tfee othar drawn* ba(3k, glaring on bis daughter with a 
counteSance^ in v^icli rage, fear, nnd convicted villany, formed 
a hideous combination. 

“ This is strange, my father,” said Janet, keeping her eye 
fixed on his, in the manner in wliich those who have the clSrge 
of lunatics are said to overawe their unliappy patients ; “ will 
yop neither let me serve my bnly, nor drink to her myself?” 

The courage of the Countess sustiiiied her through this 
dreadful scene, of which tho import was not the le^s obvious 
that it was not even hinted at. She ])re.ser.ved even the rash 
carelessness of her temper, and though her cheek had grown 
pale at the first alarm, her eye was calm, and almost scornful. 
“ Will yo7i tote this ra^e cordial, Master Foster ? /jC^erhaps you 
will not yourself refuse to pledge us, though you permit nut 
Janet to do so — Drink, sir, I pray you.” 

“ I will not,” answered Foster. 

“And for whom, then, is the precious beverage reserved, 
sir?” said the Countess. 

“For the devil, who brewed it!” answered Foster; and, 
turning on his heel, he left the ckimber. • 

• Janet looked at her mistress with a countenance expressive 
in the Ingliest degree of shame, dismay, and sorrow. 

“Do not wtTep for me, iaiiet,” said the Countess, kindly. 

“No, madam,” replied her attendant, in a voice broken by 
sobs, “ it is not for you I weep, it is for myself — it is for that 
unhappy man. Thos^jp who are diSlionoured before man — those 
who are condemned by God, have cause to mourn — not those 
who innocent ! — Farewell, miidaiu !” she said, hastily assum- 
ii'lg the ii^ntle in wdiich she was wont to go abroad. 

“lio you leave me, Janet ?” said her mistre^ss — “desert me 
in such €in eviljfdrait ?” # 

DesS^ you, madam 1” exclaimed Janet ; and running back 
to her mistress, she imprinted ^ thousand kisses on her hand — 
“•desert you ! — may the Hope of mv trust desert me when I d(^ 
so I — madam ; well you said the God you serve will open 
you a path for djliverance. There is a way of escape ; I have 
prayed night and day fiDr light, that I might see how to act 
betwixt my duty to yonder u^jhappy man, and that which I 
owe to you.* Sternly and fearfully that light has now dawned 
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and I must not shut the dooTi- which God opens. — Ask me no 
more. I will return in brief spate.” 

So speaking, she wrapped ^erself in ^ler maui?Ie, and^sayitlg 
to the old woman whom she passed in the outer rodm, tflat she 
was going to evening prayer, she left the house. 

Mean’^hile her fatlier had reached once more the laboratory, 
where he found the accomplices of his intended guilt. 

“Has sweet bird sipped r' said Varney, with half a 
smile ; wliile the astrologer put the same c|uestiou with his 
eyes, but spoke not a word. 

“ She has not, nor she shall not from my hands,” replied 
Foster ; “ would *yop have me do murder in my daughter’s 
presence 

“ Wert thou noU told, thou sullen and yet faint-hearted 
slave,” an.sw:cd Vaimey, with bitterness, “ tliat fio viurder, as 
thou call’st it, with that staring look and Htammering tone, is 
designed in the matter 1 Wert thou not told, tliat a brief iih 
ness, such Jis woman puts on in very wantonness, that she may 
wear her night-gear at noon, and lie on a settle when she 
•should mind lier domestic business, is all here aimed at ? Here 
is a learned man, will swear it to thee by the key of the Castle 
of Wisdom.” ’ < 

“I swear it,” said Alasco, “tliat the elixii* thou liQst there 
in the flask will not prejudice life ! I swear it by that immortal 
and indestructible quintessence of gold, which pervades every 
substance in nature, tliougli its secret existence can be traced 
by him only to whom Trijoiegistus renders the key of the 
Cabala.” 

“ All oath of force,” said Varney. “ Foster, thou "^ert 
W'orse than a Pagan to disbelieve it. Behove me, moreover, 
who swear by nothing but by my own word, that if you be not 
conformable, there is no hope, no, not a glimpse **of hope, that 
this thy leasehold may be trmLsmuted into a cfqiyholc}^ Thus, 
Alasco will leave your pewter artillery untransmigrated, and J, 
honest Anthony, will, still have thee for my tenant.” 

“ I know not, gentlemen ” said Foster, “ where your desigfis 
tend to ; byt in one thing I am bound up, — that, fpJl trick fall 
edge, I will have one in this place that may^pray for me, and 
that one shall be. my daughter. I hav© lived ill, and the world 
has been too weighty With me^ but she is as innocent as ever 
she was when on her mother’s lap. and she, at least, shall have 
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her portion in that happy Cil^, whose walla are of pure gold, 
and tjje foui^ations garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. S ^ \ 

*‘Ay, Tony/^ said Varney, “that were a paradise to thy 
heart's content. — Debate the matter with him, Doctor Alascu ; 
I will be with you anon." ^ • 

So speaking, Varney arose, and taking the flask from the 
table, he left the room. 

I tell thee, my son," said Alasco to Foster, as soon as 
Varney had left them, “ that whatever this bold and profligate 
railer may say of the mighty science, iv which, by Heaven’s 
blessing, I have advanced so far, that I •would not call the 
wisest of living artists my better or my teacher — I say, howso- 
ever yonder ijeprobate may scoff at things loo holy to be appre- 
hended by men merely df carnal and evil thoughts, yet believe, 
that the city beheld by St. John, in that bright vision of the 
Christian Apocalypse, that New Jerusalem, of which all Chris- 
tian men hope to pariakc, sets forth typically the discovery of 
the Grand Secret, whereby the most precious and perfect of 
nature’s works are elicited out of her basest and most crude 
productions ; just as the light and gaiu^y biAterfly, the most 
beautiful child of the summer’s breeze, breaks forth from the 
dungeon Df a sordid chrysalis." 

“Master Holdforth said nought of this exposition," said 
Foster doubtfully; “and moreover, Doctor Alasco, the Holy 
Writ says, that the gold and precious stones of the Holy City 
are in no sort for those who work» abomination, or who frame 
lies." • 

‘^WsJl, my son," said the Doctor, “ and what is yoiur infer- 
oDue from thence'?" 

“That those," said Foster, “who distil poisons, and admini- 
ster thTci^ in secrscy, can have no portion in those unspeakable 
riches." •*** 

•'^You are to distinguish, my son," replied the alchemist, 
“ betwixt that which is necessarily evil in its progress and in 
its end also, and that which, being ^il, is, nevertheless, capable 
of working forth good. If, by the death of one ^lerson, tJie 
happy period shall be brought nearer to us, in which all that is 
good ‘shall be attained, by wishing its presence— all that is evil 
escaped, by desiring its absence— in which sickness, and pain, 
and sorrow, sliall be the obedient servants of human wisdom, — 
VOL. ill. • T • 
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and made to fly at tlie slightest signal of a sage, — in which 
that which is now richest and rarest shall be within the com- 
pass of every one who shall be obedient to the "^oice of wisdom, — 
when the art of healing shall be hjst and absorbed in the one 
universal medicine,— when sages shall become monarchs of the 
ear/^b, aird death itself retreat before their frown, — if this 
blessed consummation of all things can be hastened by the 
slight circumstance, that a frail earthly body, which must needs 
partake corruption, shall be consigned to the grave a short Rface 
earlier than in the course of nature, what is sucli a sacrifice to 
the advancement of the holy Millennium V* 

“ Millennium is Ihe reign of the Saints,” said Foster, some- 
what doubtfully 

Say it i"* tlie reign of the Sages, my son,” answered Alasco; 
“ or rather %e reign of Wisdom itsebV' 

I touched oil the question with Master Holdforth hast 
exercising night,” said Foster ; but he says your doctrine is 
lieterodox, and a damnable and false exposition.” 

He is in the bonds of ignorance, my son,” answered Alasco, 
and as yet burning bricks in Egypt ; or, at best, wandering 
in the dry deseit of Sinai. Thou didst ill to speak to such a 
man of such mattci's. I wifi, however, give thee proof, and that 
shortly, which I will defy that peevish divine to confute, though 
he should strive with me as the magicians strove with Moses 
before King Pharaoli. I will do projection in thy presence, mj 
son,— in thy very presence, and thine eyes shall witness the 
truth.” 

‘‘ Stick to that, learned siige,” said Varney, who at this 
moment entered the apartment ; if he refuse the testiruory of 
thy tongue, yet how shall he deny that of his own eyes'?” 

‘‘Varney!” said the adept — “Varney already returned ! 
Hast thou ^he stopped short. ' ’ 

“ Have I done mine eriand, thou wouldst s^y,” replied 
Varney — “I have!— And thou,” bo added, showing more 
symptoms of interest than he had hitherto exhibited, “art 
thou sure thou hast poured forth neither more nor less than 
the just measure 1” 

“ Ay,” replied the alchemist, “as sure as mTen can be in these 
nice proportion^ ; for there is diversit/of constitutions,” 

“ Nay, then,” said Varney, ’“I fear nothing. I know thou 
wilt not go a step farther to the devil than thou art justly 
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considered for. Thou wert paid to create illness, and wouldst 
esteem it thriftless prodigality *to do murder at the same price. 
Come,^et us each to oifr chambey — ‘We shall see the event to- 
morro^f.” • • \ 

‘‘What didst thou do to make her swallow it!” said Foster, 
shuddering. # ^ 

“ Nothing,’^ answered Varney, “ but looked on her with that 
aspect which governs madmen, women, and children. They 
told me, in Saint Luke’s Hi^pital, that I have the right look 
for overpowering a refractory patient # The keepers made mo 
their comi)limcnts on’t ; so I know how to n iii my bread, when 
my court'favour fails me.” , ‘ 

“ And art thou not afraid,” said Foster, “ lest the dose be 
disproportioncdl” • ^ 

“If so,” replied Varney, “she will but slcep^t^e sounder, 
and the fear of that shall not break my rest. Good night, my 
nuisters,” 

Anthony Foster groaned heavily, and lifted up his hands and 
eyes. The alchemist intimated his purpose to continue somo 
experiment of high import during the gre>atcr part of the night, 
and the otliers separated to their places of repose. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THIRD. 

Now Gotl be good to me in wild i>ilg:i'image 1 
All hope in hflman aid 1 cast behind me. 

Oh, who would bo a woman 1— who that fool, 

A weeping, pining, faithful, loving woman ? 

^he hath hanl measure stiU where she hopes kindest^ 

And jill her bounties only make ingrates. 

^ Love's Pilgrimagk. 

• • • 

Tije summer evening w^^^ closed, and Janet, just when her 
longer stay might have occasioned suspicion* and inquiry in that 
jeitlous household, returned to Cunmor Place, and hastened to 
the aparlmeijt in whiclf she had left her lady. She found her 
with her head resting on her arms, and these crossed upon a 
table, which stood before her. As Janet came* in, she neitheof 
looked up nor stirred. • 

Her faithfal attendant ran to her mistress with the speed of 
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lightning, and rousing her at tjie same time with her harid, 
conjured the Countess, in the most earnest manner, to look up, 
and say what thus aticcted her. The unhappy lady raided her 
head accordingly, and looking on her attendant with a ghastly 
eye, and cheek as pale as clay, “Janet,” she said, “I have 
drunk it^” 

“God be praised !” said Janet, hastily — “I mean, God be 
praised that it is no worse — the potion will not harm yon. — 
Rise, shake this lethargy from your limbs, and this despair 
from your mind.” 

“ Janet,” repeated the Countess again, “ disturb me not — 
leave me at peace — 'let life pass quietly, — I am poisoned.” 

“You are not, my dearest lady,” answered the maiden, 
eagerly — “J'Hiat ydu have swallowed cannot injure you, for 
the antidotS 'nas been taken before it, and I hastened hither to 
tell you that the means of escape tare open to you,” 

“ Escape !” exclaimed the lady, as she raised herself luistily 
in her chair, while light returned to her eye and life to her 
clieek ; “but ah ! Janet, it comes too late.” 

“ Not so, dearest lady — Rise, take mine arm, walk through 
tho apartment-^-Let^not fancy do the work of poison! — So; 
feel you not now that you aie possessed of the full use of your 
limbs V* 

“ The torpor seems to diminish,” said the Countess, as, 
supported by Jiinet, she walked to" and fro in the apartment; 
“ but is it then so, and have I not swallowed a deadly .drau gh t ? 
Vaniey was here since then wert gone, and commanded me, 
with eyes in wliich I read my fate, to- swallow yon horrible 
drug. Oh, Janet ! it must be fatal ; never was harnjl^s^s diug 
served by such a cup-bearer 1” 

“ He did not deem it harmless, I fear,” replied th(‘ maiden , 
“but God confounds the devices of the ■wicked'. Belie ^^e me. 
as I swear by the dear Gh)Bp^)l in which we tfu8t, ,^" ’ur life is 
safe from his practice. Did you not debate with him ?” 

“The house was 'silent,” answered the lady — “thou gone--- 
no other but he in the chamber — and he capable of every crime. 
I did but stipulate he would reraore his hateful presence, and 
I drank whatever he offered. — But you spoke^of escape, Janet ; 
can I be so happy ?” '* 

“ Are you strong enough to'bear the tidings, and make the 
effort?” Said the maiden. 
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Strong 1” answered the Cotmtess — ‘‘Ajsk the hind, when 
the fangs of the deer-hound ate stretched to gripe her, if she s 
strong enou^ tg sprftig over chasm. 1 am equal to every 
effort rliat ftiay relieve me from th^s place.” 

“ Hear me, then,” said Janet. “ One, whom I deem an 
assured friend of yours, has shown himself to me various 
disguises, and sought speech of me, which, — for my mincTwas 
not clear on the matter until this evening, — I have ever 
declined. He was the pedlm- who brought you goods — the 
itinci'ant haypker who sold me books — whenever I stirred 
abroad I was sure to see Mm. The event of this night dc- 
tonnined me to speak with him. He w;^its even now at the 
postern-gate of the park with means for your flight. — But have 
you strength of body? — Have you courag# of mind? — Can you 
undertake tfle enterprise ?” ♦* 

She that flies from death,” said the lady, “ flnds strengtli 
of lx)dy — she that would escape from shame, lacks no strength 
of mind. The thoughts of leaving behind me the villain who 
menaces both my life and honour, would give me strength to 
rise from my death-bed.” 

‘‘ In God’s name, then, lady,” said Janet, if I must bid you 
adieu, and to God’s charge I minfb commit you 1” 

“ Wijl you not fly with me, then, Janet ?” said the Countess, 
anxiously — Am I to lose thee? Is this thy faithful service?” 

“ Lady, I would fly wdth you as willingly as bird ever fled 
from cage, but my doing so would occasion instant discovery 
and pursuit. I must remain, an^ use means to disguise the 
triitli for some tiiiie-^May Heaven pardon the falsehood, because 
of^thj ^necessity !” 

“Alldam i then to travel alone with this stranger?” said 
tiTe lady# — “ Bethink thee, Janet, may not this prove some 
deeper and darker scheme to separate me perhaps from you, 
who arfl^y oifly friend?” ♦ 

• “No, madam, do iiot^upposo it,” answered Janet, readily; 
“ the youth is an honest youth in his purpose to you ; and a 
friend to Mr. Tressilian, under \^ose direction, he has come 
hither J* , • , 

“ If he be a ftiend of Tressilian,” said the Countess, “ I will 
conjmit myself to his ffharge, as to that of aa angel sent from 
heaven ; for than Tressilian, n«ver breathed mortal man more 
free of whatever w\as base, talse, or selfish. He forgot himself 
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whenever he could be of use to others — Alas ! and how was he 
requited !” ’ ^ " 

With eager haste they collected the few necessaries it 
was thought proper the Cailntess* should take with her, and 
which Janet, with speed and dexterity, formed into a small 
buniJle, ftot forgetting to add such ornaments of intrinsic value 
as came most readily in her way, and particularly a casket of 
jewels, which she wisely judged might prove of service in some 
future emergency. The Countess of Leicester next changed 
her dress for one which Janet usually wore ifpon any brief 
journey, for they judged it necessary to avoid every external 
distinction which ‘might attract attention. Ere these prepara- 
tions were fuHy made, the moon had arisen in the summer 
heaven, and,;?ll in thb mansion had betaken thomsplves to rest, 
or at least tMhe silence and retiremenf^of their chambers. 

There was no difficulty anticipated in escaping, whether from 
the house or garden, provided only they could elude observation. 
Anthony Foster had accustomed himself to consider his (laugh- 
ter as a conscious sinner might regard a visible guardian angel, 
whicli, notwithstanding his guilt, continued to hover around 
him, and therefote hi^ trust in her knew no bounds. Janet 
commanded her own motions Muring the day-time, and had a 
master-key which opened the postern-door of the park; so that 
she could go to the village at plearsure, either upon the house- 
hold affairs, which were entire!}' confided to her management, 
or to attend her devotions at che meeting house of her sect. It 
is true, the daughter of E(^ster waa thus liberally entrusted 
under the stdemn condicion that she should not avail herself of 
these privileges, to do anything inconsistent with tlifl» safe- 
keeping of the Countess ; for so her residence at Cumuor Pla^-e 
liad been termed, since she began of late to exhibit ifhpatienci". 
of tho restrictions to which she was subjected.. Nor ,is'’there 
reason to suppose, that anything short of the dreadfukoilspicions 
which the scene of that evening hif^l excited, could have ih- 
duced Janet to violate her word, or deceive her father’s con- 
fidence. Bub from what she had witnessed, she now conceived 
herself not only justified, but imperatively called upbii, to make 
her lady^s safety the principal object of her Mare, setting all 
other consideratibns aside. 

The fugitive Countess, wdth Tier guide, traverse(l with hasty 
steps the broken and interrupted path, which had once been an 
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avenue, now totally darkened b/ the boughs of spreading trees 
wjiicli met above their hecwl, tind now receiving a doubtful and 
dccei\*lng light from tfie beams 9 f the moon, which penetrated 
where* the axe had made ot)eniivgs in the wood. Their path 
was i-epeatedJy interrupted by felled trees, or the large boughs 
which had been left on the ground till time served^ to make 
them into fagots and billets. The inconvenience and difliculty 
attending these inteiTuptions, the breathless haste of the first 
part of their route, the exhausting sensations of hope and fear, 
so much afici^ted the Countess's streni^h, that Janet was forced 
to propose that they sliould'pause for a few minuies to recover 
breath and spirits. Both therefore stood ^ still beneatli the 
shadow of a huge old gnarled oak-tree, and both naturally looked 
back to the mansion which they had left behind them, whoso 
long dark fi*ont was seen in the gloomy distancef*7vitb its huge 
stacks of chimneys, turrets, and clock-house, rising above the 
line of the roof, and delinedly visible against the pure azure 
blue of the summer sky. One light only twinkled from the 
extended and shadowy mass, and it was placed so low, that it 
rather seemed to glimmer from the groimd in front of the 
mansion, tlian from one of the windows. Thg Countess’s terror 
was awakened. — ‘‘They follow ms!” she said, pc'inting out to 
Janet tjie light which thus alarmed her. 

Less agitated than her mistress, Janet perceived that tlie 
gleam was sta'!tioiiary, au(k informed the Countess, iti a wljLsper, 
that the liglit proceeded from the solitary cell in whiidi the 
alchemist pursued his occult experiments. — ‘‘ He is of those,” 
she added, “wlio sit up and watch by night that they may 
commit ini(iuity. Evil was the chance which sent hither a 
man, whose mixed s]:)eech of earthly wealth and imeartlily or 
siTperhuuian knowledge, hath in it what doth so especially 
captk^'ite my poor father. Well spoke the good Master Hokl 
forth— \md, methought, not vtithout moaning that those of 
uur hou^iold should fig^ therein a practical use. ‘ There be 
those,’ ho said, ‘and their number is legion, who will rather, 
fike the wicked Ahab, listen to tb^ dreams of tl\e ftdse prophet 
ZedecKias, .than to tlte words of him by whom t)ie Lord has 
spoken.’ And ^le farther insisted — ‘Ah, my brethren, there 
be ^auy Zedechiase,s annong you — men that* promise you the 
light of their carnal knowledge, so you will surrender to them 
that of yoftr heavenly understanding. What are they bettor 
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thau the tyraut Naas, who dem«.iided the right eye of those who 
were subjected to him?’ And iaither he insisted” 

It is uncertain how long the fair puritan’s memory ^might 
have supported her in the reoapitulation of Master^Holdibrth’s 
discourse ; but the Countess now interrupted her, and assured 
her she so much recovered that she could now reach the 
postern without the necessity of a second delay. 

They set out accordingly, and performed the second part of 
their journey with more deliberation, and of course mure easily, 
than the first hasty commencement. This gave them leisure 
for reflection ; and Janet now, for the first time, ventured to 
ask her lady, which way she proposed to direct her flight. 
Receiving no immediate answer — for, perhaps, in the confusion 
of her mind, this vei;y obvious subject of deliberation had not 
occurred to ‘i-ee Countess — Janet ventured to add, “ Probably 
to your father’s house, where you are sure of safety and prcv 
tection?” 

“1^0, Janet,” said the Lady, mournfully, I left Lidcote Hall 
while my heart was light and my name was honourable, and I 
will not ret\irn thither till my lord’s permission and public 
acknowledgment ^pf our marriage restore me to my native 
home, with all the rank and€ honour which he has bestowed 
on me.” 

“And whither will you, then, madam?” said Janet. 

“ To Kenilworth, girl,” said the Countess, boldly and freely. 
“I will see these revels — these piincely revels — the preparation 
for whi(ih ranker the land ring from side to side. Methinks, 
when the Queen of England'Yeasts within,^ iny husband’s halls, 
the Countess of Leicester should be no unbeseeming guest.” 

“ I pray God you may be a welcome one !” said Janet, hastily. 

“You abuse my situation, Janet,” said the Countess^ angrily, 
“ and you forget your own.” 

“ 1 do neither, dearest madam,” said the sorrowful ^uaiden ; 
“but have you forgotten that the noble Earl has ^ven suc}i 
strict charges to keq) your Carriage secret, that ho may pre- 
serve his court-favour? and ^ can you think that your sudderi 
appearance %t his castle, at such a juncture, and ^in Such a 
presence, will be acceptable to him?” 

“ Thou thinkeSit; I would disgrace him^/” said the Countess 
“ nay, let go my arm, I can walk, without aid, and work without 
cx>imfieL” 
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Be T\')t angry with me, lady,” said Janet, meekly, “ and let 
me still support you ; the road is rough, and you are little 
accuslomcd ti walk in« daikness.” 

“ If you deem me not so mean-as may disgrace my husband,” 
said the Countess, in the same resentful tone, “you suppose my 
Lord of Leicester capable of abetting, perhaps of giving aim and 
authority, to the base proceedings of your father and Varney, 
whose errand I will do to the good Earl.” 

,“Fur God’s sake, madam, spare my father in your report,” 
said Janet ; “Jet my services, however, poor, he some atonement 
for his errors !” <1 

“ I were most unjust, dearest Janet, were it otherwise,” said 
the Countess, resuming at once the fondness and confidence of 
her manner towards her faithful attendapt. “Ho, Janet, not 
a word of mine shall do your father prejudice. Kijt thou seest, 
my love, I have uo desire but to throw myself on my husband’s 
protection. I have left the abode he assigned for me because 
of the villany of the persons by whom I was surrounded — but 
1 will disobey his commands in no other particular. I will 
api)eal to him alone — I will be protected by him alone — I’o no 
other, than at Ills pleasure, have I or will communicate the 
secret union which combines out» hearts^ and our destinies. I 
will see him, and receive from his own liiis the directions for 
my future conduct. Do not argue against my resolution, Janet ; 
you will only confirm in it, and, to own the truth, I am 
resolved to know my fate at once, and from iny husband’s own 
mouth, and to seek him at Kenilworth is the simest way to 
attain my purpose.” ^ 

While Janet haatUy revolved in her mind the difficulties and 
imceftaintics attendant on the unfortimatc lady’s situation, she 
wTis inclpied to alter her first opinion, and to think, upon the 
wholf!}, that since the Countess had withdrawn herself from the 
rctreai; she had been ,‘|)laced by her husband, it was 

ber first^uty to repair to his presence, and possess him with 
the reasons of such conduct She knew^what importance the 
Bari attached to the concealment of their marriage, and could 
not but own, that by taking any step to make it public without 
bis permission, Jhe Countess would incur, in a high degree, the 
indignation of her husband. If she retired to her father’s house 
without an explicit avowal of Jjier rank, her situation was likely 
greatly to prejudice her character; and if she made such an 
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avowal, it might occasion an * irreconcilable breach with hei 
husband. At Kenilworth, agaiil, she might plead her cai?se 
with her liusband himself, whgm Janet, though distrusting him 
more than the Countess did,^ believed inwipable of ^oeing acces- 
sary to the base and desperate means which his dependants, 
from^ wh^^e power the lady was now escaping, might resort to, 
in order to stifle her complaints of the treatment she had 
received at tlieir hands. But at the worst, and were the Earl 
himself to deny her justice aud protection, still at Keuilwort^i, 
if she chose to make her wrongs public, the Ouuntess miglit 
have TresKsilian for her advocate, afid the Queen for her juflgc ; 
for so much Janet Jiad learned in her short conference with 
Waylaiid. She was, therefore, on the whole, reconciled to her 
lady’s proposal of goisig towards Kenilworth, and so expressed 
lieiself ; recouMiiending, however, to the Countess' the utmost 
caution in making her arrival known to her husband. 

Hast thou thyself been cautious, Janet 1” said the Countess ; 
this guide, in whom I must put my coiilideiice, hast thou not 
intrusted to him the secret of my condition?” 

From me ho has learned nothing,” said Janet ; ‘‘ nor do I 
think that he k^jow's more than what the public in general 
])olieve of your situatiofi.” ^ 

“ And what is that ?” said tlic lady. 

‘‘ That you left your father’s house — hut I shall offend you 
again if I go on,” said Janet, intemipting herself. 

JS'ay, go on,” said the Countess ; 1 must loam to endure 

the evil report which iny foj^ly has brought upon me. Tl\ey 
think, I suppose, tluit J Jiave left my flither’s house to follow 
lawde.ss pleasure — It is an error which will sof)n be rem^yed^— 
indeed it si mil. for I will live with {Spotless fame, or I shall 
ceuso to live. — I am accounted, then, the paramouj of my 
Leicester?” , '' ^ 

“ Mo.st men say of Varney,”*said Janet ; yet*somp;<i-y 1 him 
only the convenient cloak of Ips mast^ s pleasm-es ; for reports 
of the profuse expense in garnishing yonder apartments have 
secretly gone jibroad, and su^;h doings far surpass the means of 
Varney. But this latter opinion is little prevaleivt ; &r men 
dare hardly even hint suspicion when so high* a name is con- 
cerned, lest the Star-chamber should puflish them for s(^andal of 
the nobility.” • 

“ They do well to speak low,” said the Countess, who would 
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mention the illustrious Dudle/ aa the accomplice of such a 
wjetch as Varney. — We have Veached the postern — Ah ! Janet, 
I mus^ bid tlTee ^ 3 -rew?ll ! — Weep not, my good girl,” said she, 
endeavouring to cover her t>wn •i;pluctance to part with her 
faithful attendant under an attempt at playfulness, “and 
against we meet again, reform me, Janet, that preciio r^^if of 
thine for an open rabatine of lace and cut work, that will let 
men see thou Inist a fair neck ; and that kirtle of Philippine 
clmncy, with that bugle lace which behts only a chamber-maid, 
into three-i)ilttd velvet and cloth of gohl — thou wilt find plenty 
of stuffs in my chamber, alul I freely bcrtovv tlmm on you. 
Thou must be brave, Janet; for though tilioti art now but the 
attendant of a distressed and errant lady, who is botli nameless 
and tameless^ yet when we mec't again, thuu must-be dressed as 
becomes the gentlewoinwn nearest in love and in service to tiie 
first Countess in England.” 

“Now, may God gi’ant it, dear lady!” said Janet; — “not 
tliat t may go with gayer apparel, but that w^e may both wear 
our kirtles over lighter hearts.” 

By tliis time the lock of the postern-door had, after some 
hard wrenching, yielded to the master-key ; Jind the Counte.ss, 
not without internal shu(lderijig,*'8aw hei^elf beyond the walls 
which hpt*T husband’s strict commands had assigned to her a.s the 
boundary of l;cr w^alks. Waiting with much anxiety for their 
appearance, Wayland Sniff-h stood at some distance, shrouding 
himself behind a hedge wdiioh bordered the ]iigh-roa<l. 

“ la all safel” said Janet to hii^ anxiously, as he approached 
them Avith caution. » 

Ay,” ho rcjdied ; “ but 1 haA^e been unable to x^rocurc a 
]n 2 ,rse for the lady. Giles Gosling, the coAvardly hilding, re- 
fused mt? one on any terms whatever ; lest, forsooth, he should 
suffef — but no matter. She must ride on my palfrey, and I must 
w'alk b^Jicr side until I come b;^ another hoise. There Avill be 
iTo pursuit, if you, pretty^iMistress Janet, forget not thy lesson.” 
, “ No more than the wise widoAV of Tekoa forgot the Avords 
which ,Joab put into her mouth, ”»answered Janet. “ To-mor- 
row, I say "that my lady is unable to rise.” 

“ Ay, and thafb she hath aching and heaviness of the head — 
a throbbing at the he^dAt, and lists not to be "disturbed. — Fcai 
not ; they will take the hint, and trouble thee with few questions 
— they understand the disease.” 
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But,” said the Lady, “ my absence must be soon discovered 
and they will murder her in revenge, — I will rather return than 
expose her to such danger.” , 

Be at ease on my account, madam,” said Janet ; “I would 
you were as sure of receiving the favour you desire from those 
to \vl|om'Kyou must make appeal, as I am that my father, how- 
ever angry, will suffer no harm to befall me.” 

The Countess was now placed by Wayland upon his horse, 
around the saddle of which he had placed his cloak, so folded 
as to make her a commodious seat. 

“Adieu, and may the blessing of God wend with you !” said 
Janet, again kissing her mistress’s han<l, who returned her 
bene(li(;tion witli a mute caress. They then tore themselves 
asunder, and^ Janet, addressing Wayland, exclaimed, “May 
Heaven deaPwith you at your need, Jis^yon are true or false to 
this most injured and most helpless lady 1” 

“ Amen ! dearest Janet,” replied Wayland ; — “ and believe 
me, 1 will so acquit myself of my trust, as may tempt even your 
pretty eyes, saint-like as they arc, to look less scornfully on me 
when we next meet.” 

The latter parhtof this adieu was whispered into Janet’s ear ; 
and, although she made no reply to it directly, yet her manner, 
influenced no doubt by her desire to leave every motive in force 
which could operate towards her mistress’s safety, did not dis- 
courage tlje hope which Wayhnd’s* words expressed. She 
re-entered the postern-door, and locked it behind hex, while 
Wayland, taking the horse\^bridle in his hand, and walking 
close by its head, they began in silence their dubious and moon- 
light journey. , ^ t- 

Although Wayland Smith used the utmost despatch which 
he could make, yet this mode of travelling was s<) sk)w, that 
when morning began to dawn through the eastern misc, he 
found himself no farther thah about ten miles distant from 
Cuumor. “ Now a plague upon olj smooth-spoken hosts 1^’ 
said Wayland, unable' longer to suppress his mortification an^ 
uneasiness. “^Had the false* loon, Giles Gosling, but told me 
plainly two days since, that I was to reckon nought- upon him, 
I had shifted better for myself. But your hdats have such a 
custom of promising whatever is called for, that it is not till 
the steed is to be shod you find they are out of iron. Had I 
but known, I could have made twenty shifts ; nay, for that 
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matter* and in so good a cause, *L would have thought little to 
have ijfigged a prancer from tlie next common— it had hut been 
sending back flio brute*to the hcatl borough. Q’he farcy and the 
founders conTound every horstf in thQ stables of the Black Bear !” 

The lady endeavoured to comfort her guide, observing, that 
the dawn would enable him to make more speed. 

^‘True, madam," hq replied; “but then it will enable other 
folk to take note of us, and that may prove an ill beginning of 
mlt journey. I had not cared a spark from anvil about the 
matter, had w6 been farther advanced on our way. But this 
Berkshire has been notoriously hauntexl ever simo I knew tbe 
country, witli that sort of mahcioiis elves, ^who sit up late and 
rise early, for no other purpose than to pry into* other folk’s 
affairs, I have been endangered by them ere But do 

not fear,” he added, ^igood madam ; for wit meeting with 
opportunity, will not miss to find a salve for every sore.” 

The alarms of her guide made more impression on the 
Countess’s mind than the comfort which he judged fit to ad- 
minister along with it. She looked anxiously around her, and 
as the shadows withdrew from the landscape, and the heighten- 
ing glow of tlie eastern sky promised the speedy rise of the sun, 
expected at every turn that the Imcreiismg light would expose 
them to the view of the vengeful pursuers, or present some 
dangerous aii(^ insurmountable obstacle to the prosecution of 
their journey. Wayland ^mith perceived her uneasiness, and, 
displeased with himself for having given her cause of alarm, 
strode on witli affected alacrity, nq^v talking to the horse as one 
expert in the language of the stable, now whistling to himself 
low and interrupted snatches of tunes, and now assuring the 
la^Jy there was no danger ; while at the same time he looked 
sharply aitound to see that there was nothing in sight, which 
might give t*he •.lie to his words while they were issuing from 
his moJkh. Thus did they journey on, until an unexpected 
incident gave them the «ineans of continuing their pilgrimage 
'^th more speed and convenience, 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Ricluird. A horse ! — a iiorse ! — riiy kiu^jdoui for a liorso 1 
Cdtesby. — ^ — My lord, I’ll help you to a hoi-se. 

'' Richard III. 

Our travellers were in the act of passing a small thicket of 
trees close by the road side, when the first living being presented 
himself whom they had seen since their departure from Comnor 
Place. This waa a stupid lout, seemingly a farmer^s boy, in a 
grey jerkin, with hi? head bare, his hose about his heels, and 
huge startups upon his feet. He held by the bridle what of all 
things they niost wanted, a palfrey, namely, with a side-saddle, 
and all other garniture for a woman’s mounting ; and he hailed 
Waylaud Smith with, ^^Zur, be ye zuro the party 1” 

‘‘Ay, that I be, my lad,” answered Waylaud, without an 
instant’s hesitation ; and it must be owned that consciences, 
trabied in a stricter school of morality, might have given way 
to ail occasion so tempting. While he spoke, he cauglit the 
rein out of the b«^y’s hand, and almost at the same time helped 
down the Countess from his o'^n horse, and aided her to mount 
on that which chance had thus presented for her acceptance. 
Indeed so naturally did the whole take place, that the Comitess, 
as it afterwards appeared, never sui^pected but that the horse 
hail been placed there to meet them by the precaution of the 
guide, or some of his friends.^ 

The lad, however, who was thus hastily dispossessed of his 
charge, began to stare hard, and scratch his head, as i( seized 
with some qualms of conscience for delivering up the animal 
on such biief explanation,— “ I l>e right zure thou die’st the 
party,” said he, muttering to himself, “ but thoU shouldst ha 
zjiid Bearis^ thou knaw’st.” * 

“Ay, ay,” said Waylaud, speaking At a vontui’e; ‘‘and thou 
Bacon, thou know'st,” 

Noa, noa" said the lad.; “bide ye — bide ye — it was Peas 
a should ha said.” ' » 

“ Well, well,” answered Wayland, “ peas be a, a God’s name ! 
though bacon wei'e the better pass-word.^ ’ 

And being by this time mounted on his horse, he caught 
the rein of the palfrey from the uncei tain hold of the hesitatmg 
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young boor, flung him a small piece of money, and made amends 
for logt time by riding briskly off without farther parley. The 
lad wifs sfcillMsible from the Ml up which they were riding, 
and WaylaSil, as he looked back,* beheld him standing with his 
fingers in his hair as immovable as a guide-post, and hLs head 
turned in the direction in which they were escaping f^iiMiim. 
At hnigth, just as they toppe^l the hill, he saw the clo^vn stoop 
to lift up the silver groat which his benevolence had imparted. 

“ Now this is what I call a God-send,’* said Wayland ; this 
is a bonny w*(fl.hridden bit of a going thing, and it will carry Us 
so far till we get you as well mounted, and then we will send 
it back time enough to satisfy the Hue and Cry.” 

But he was deceived in his expectations ; and fate, which 
seemed at §pst to promise so fairly, sotti threatened to turn 
the incident, which he 4hus gloried in, into the* cause of their 
utter ruin. 

They had not ridden a short mile from the place where tliey 
left the lad, before they heard a man’s voice shouting on the 
wind behind them, “Robbery! robbery! — Stop thief!” and 
sijiiilar exclamations, which W«ayland’s conscience readily assured 
liim must arise out of the transaction to whicli he had been just 
ac(^ 0 ssary. * * 

“ I bad better have gone barefoot all my life,” he said ; “it 
is the Hue tyid Cry, and I am a lost man. Ah ! Wayland, 
W ayland, many a time tlfy father said horse-flesh would be the 
death of thee. Were I once safe among the horse-coursers in 
Sniithfield, or Turnball Street, th^^y should have leave to hang 
me as high as St. Paul’s, if I e’er meddled more with nobles, 
knigti^, or gentlewomen.” 

^Amidst these dismal reflections he tunied his head repeatedly 
to see by whom he was chased, and was much comforted when 
he could only discover a single rider, who was, however, well 
inount^^and •came after them^at a speed which left them no 
chance of escaping, evenjiad the lady’s strength permitted her 
b> ride as fast as her palfrey might have been able to gallop. 

“ Tbore may be fair play betwixt us, sure,” thought Wayland, 
“ where there is but o!ie man on each side, and yonder fellow sits 
on liis horse mole like a monkey than a cavalier. Pshaw ! if it 
come to the worst, it wTll be easy unhorsing hhn. Nay, 'snails ! 
T think hia horse will take the matter in his own hand, for he 
has the briflle betwixt his teeth. Cons, what care I for him *1” 
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Baid he, as the pursuer drew yet nearer ; it is but the little 
animal of a mercer from Abingdon, when all is over." 

Even so it was, as the experienced eye of vVayland had 
dtiscried at a distance. For . the valiant mercer’s horse, which 
was a beast of mettle, feeling himself put to his speed, and 
disce'uin'^ a coujde of horses riding fast, at some hundred 
yards* distance before him, betook himself to the road with sucli 
alacrity as totally deranged the seat of his rider, wlio not only 
came up with, but passed, at full gallop, those whom he bad 
been puraiiing, pulling tile reins with all his mignt, and ejacu- 
lating ‘‘Stop! stop r* an interjection which seemed rather to 
regard his own palfrey, than what seamen call “ the chase.” 
With the same involuntary speed, he shot ahead (to use another 
nautical phrase) aboht a furlong, ere he was able to stop and 
turn his horse, ^ and then rode back towards our travellers, adjust- 
ing, as well as he could, his disordered dress, resettling himself 
in the saddle, and endeavouring to substitute a bold and mar- 
tial frown, for the confusion and dismay which sate upon his 
visage during his involuntary career. 

Wayland had just time to caution the lady not to be alarmed, 
adding, “ This fekow is a gull^ and I will use him os such." 

When the mercer had recovered breath and audacity enough 
to (ioiifront them, he ordered Wayland, iu a menacing »fcone, to 
deliver up his palfrey. 

“Howl” said the smith, in King'^ Cambyses’ vein, “are wo 
commanded to stand and deliver on the King’s highway 1 Then 
out, Excalibar, and tell this knight of prowess that dire blows 
must decide between us I” ^ 

“ Haro and help, and hue and cry, every true man 1” said the 
mercer ; “ I am withstood in seeking to recover mine own 1” 

“ Thou swearest thy gods in vain, foul paynim,” said Way- 
land, “ for I will through with my purpose were death at the 
end on’t. Nevertheless, know, thou false man of fra^l cambric 
and ferrateen, that I am he, even the pedlar, whom thou didst 
boast to meet on MaMen-castle moor, wd despoil of his paok , 
wherefore betake thee to thyf weapons j^esently.’* 

“ I spoke hut in jest, man,*' said Goldthred ; “ I am an 
honest shopkeeper and citizen, who acorns to foap forth on any 
man from behind' a hedge.** 

Then, by my faith, most puissant mercer,** answered Way- 
land, “ I am sorry for my vow, which was, that 'wherever ] 
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met thee I would despoil the^ of thy palfrey, and bestow it 
upon ray leman, unless thou cduldst defend it by blows of force. 
But ttie vow^is passell and registered, and all that I can do 
for thee, is Ho leave the hotse aft, Donnington, in the nearest 
hostelry.” 

But I tell thee, friend,” said the mercer, “ it is 4he%Yery 
horse on which I was this day to carry Jane Thackliam of 
Shottesbrok as far as the parish church yonder, to become 
By, me Goldthred. She hath jumpcnl out of the shot-window of 
old Gaffer Th^ckham’s grange ; and lo* ye, yonder she stands at 
the place where she should* have met the- palfrey, with her 
camlet riding-cloak, and ivory-handled whip, like a picture of 
Lot^s wife. I pray you, in good terms, let me have back the 
palfrey.” ^ ^ 

‘^Grieved* am I,” said Wayland, “aa much* for the fair 
damsel as for thee, most noble imp of muslin. "But vows must 
have their course — thou wilt find the palfrey at the Angel 
yonder at Donniugton. It is all I may do for thee wdth a safe 
conscience.” 

“ To the devil with thy conscience !” Siiid the dismayed mercer 
— ‘‘ Wouldst thou have a bride walk to churclt on foot 

Thou mayest take her on tfhy cruf)per, Sir Goldthred,” 
answered Waylaud ; will take down thy steed’s mettle.” 

And how if you — if you forget to leave my horse, as you 
propose said* Goldthred, mot without hesitation, for his soul 
wiis afraid within him. 

‘‘ My pack shall be pledged for — yonder it lies with Giles 
Gosling, in his cliambcr with the damask’d leathern hangings, 
stuped full with velvet, single, double, treble -piled — rash- 
taffeta and parapa — shag, damask, and raocado, plush, and gro 
gram” — r- 

“Hold! ht^ldj” exclaimed the mercer; “nay, if there be, 
ill truth \jjd sira^erity, but the half of these wares — but if ever 
I irust bumpkin with bon^^ Bayard again !’* 

“ Ajs you list for that, good Master Goldthred — and so good- 
morrow to you — and wetf^arted,” added, riding.ou cheerfully 
with the lady, while tht? disoountenanced mercer rode back much 
slower than he csjfne, pondering what excuse he should make to 
the ijisappointed bride, Who stood waiting for h»5r gallant groom 
in the midst of the king’s highway. 
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“ Methought/' said the lady, as they rode on, “ yonder fool 
stared at me as if he had some remembrance of me ; yet I kept 
my muffler as high as I might,.” ' ' 

“ If I thought so,” said ^Vaylaiid, I would ride back, and 
cut him over the pate — there would be no fear of harming his 
braivxi, lur ho never had so much as would make pap to a 
sucking gosling. We must now push on, however, and at 
Domiington we will leave the oaf’s horse, that he may have no 
farther temptation to pursue us, and endeavour to assume su^h 
a change of shape as may baffle his pursuit, if he. should perse- 
vere in it.” 

The travellers reached Donnington without farther alarm, 
where it became matter of necessity that the Countess should 
enjoy two o'*, three 'hours’ repose, during wliich Way land dis- 
posed himself; with equal address and alacrity, to carry through 
those measures on which the safety of their future journey 
seemed to dejiend. 

Exchanging his pedlar’s gaberdine for a smock-frock, he 
carried the palfiey of Goldthred to the Angel Inn, which was 
at the other end of the village from that where our trav(illers 
hiul taken up their quarters. In the progress of the monimg, 
as ho travelled about his other business, he saw the steed 
brought forth and delivered to the cutting mercer chimself, 
who, at the head of a valorous posse of the Hue and Cry, came 
to rescue, by force of arms, what wds delivered to him without 
any other ransom than the price of a huge quantity of ale, 
drunk out by his a8sistant8,«t,thirsty, it would seem, with their 
walk, and concerning the price of wliich Master Goldthred had 
a fierc(! dispute witii the head borough, whom he bad sum^ioi^ed 
to aid him in raising the country. 

Having made this act of prudent, as well as just restitution, 
Wayland procure<l such change of apparel for ,thc? lady, as well 
as himself, as gave them both^ the appearani^e of cxiunViy jieople 
of the better class ; it being farthej* resolved, that in order .to 
attract the less obs^jrvation, she should pass upon the road for 
the sister ofr her guide. A good, biM not a gay horse, fit 
keep pace with his own, and gentle eriough for a lady’s use, 
completed the preparations for the journey ; i)r making which, 
and for other expenses, he had been 'furnished with sufficient 
funds by Tressilian. And thu^, about noon, after the Countess 
had been refreshed by the sound repose of several hours, they 
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resumed their journey, with the* purpose of rnakiug the best of 
their ^ay to Kenilworth, by* Coventry and Warwick. They 
were i^pt, howevej, destined to travel far, without meeting some 
cause of apprehension. * * • 

It is necessary to premise, that the landlord of the inn had 
informed them that a jovial party, intended, an he imflerS^ood, 
to present some of the masciues or mummeries, which made a 
part of the entertainment with which the Queen was usually 
welcomed on the royal Progresses, had left tlie village of Don- 
nington an hobr or two before them,* in order to proceed to 
Kenilworth. Now it had occurred to Wayland, that, by at- 
tacliing themselves in some sort to this gi^up, as soon as they 
should ovci’take them on the road, they w*ould be less likely to 
attract iioti(;p, than if they continued tf) traveU entirely by 
themselves. He commmiicated his idea to the Countess, who, 
only anxious to arrive at Kenilworth without interruption, left 
him free to choose the manner in which this was to be accom- 
plished. They pressed forward their horses, therefore, with the 
purpose of overtaking the party of intended revellers, and 
making the journey in their company ; and hail just seen the 
little party, consisting partly of riders, partly 0f people on foot, 
crossing the summit of a gentle hill, at about half-a-mile’s 
distance,* and disappearing on the other side, when Wayland, 
who maintained the most circumspect observation of all that 
met his eye in every direction, was aware that a rider was 
coming up behind them on a horse of uncommon action, accom- 
panied by a serving-man, whose utinost efiPorts were unable to 
Iceep up with his niffeter’s trotting hackney, and* who, there- 
ford; fain to follow him at a hand gallop. Wayland looked 
anxiously back at these horsemen, became considerably disturbed 
in his m^ner, looked back again, and became pale, as he said 
to the lady~^‘^That is Richard ^Varney’s trotting gelding — .1 
would knsw him among a thousand nags — this is a worse 
bilsiuess than meeting theinercer.” 

♦ 'Draw your sword,'' ^answered the lady, “and pierce my 
bosom 'v^itli it, rather than I should^faU into his hands 1" 

“ I would? latlmr by a thousand times,” answered Wayland, 
“ pass it througli his body, or even mine own. But, to say 
truth, fighting is not my best ^int, though I chn look on cold 
iron, like another, when needs mhst be. And indeed, as for my 
Bword — (put*on, I pray you), it is a poor provant rapier, and 
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I warrant you he has a special ' Toledo. He has a serving-man, 
too, and I think it is the drunken ruffian Lamboume, upon the 
horse on which men say — (I .pray you heartily to put c^n) — he 
did the great robbery of th«‘ west country graziei^i It is not 
that I fear either Varney or Lamboume in a good cause — (your 
palfrty Vt ill go yet faster if you urge him) — But yet — (nay, I 
pray you let him not break off into the gallop, lest tliey should 
see we fear them, and give chase — keep him only at the full 
trot) — But yet, though I fear them not, I would we were wll 
rid of them, and that rather by policy than by viulence. Could 
we once reach the party before us, we may herd among them, 
and pass imobserved, unle>ss Varney be really come in express 
pursuit of us, and then, happy man be his dole !’' 

Wliile hf. thus s'poke, he alternately urged and restrained 
his horse, desirous to maintain the fleetest pace that was cou 
sistent with the idea of an ordinary journey on the road, but 
to avoid such rapidity of movement as might give rise to 
suspicion that they were Hying. 

At such a pace they ascended the gentle hill we have men- 
tioned, and, looking from the top, had the pleasure to see that 
the party which* had left Donniugton before them, were in the 
little valley or bottom on tlfe other side, where the road was 
traversed % a rivulet, beside which was a cottage or two. In 
this place they seemed to have made a pause, w^lich gave Way- 
land the hope of joining them, and becoming a part of their 
company, ere Varney should ovei'take them. He was the more 
anxious, as his companion,, though she made no complaints, 
and expressed no fear, began to look se deadly pale, that he 
was afraid she might drop from her horse. N otwith^t^nding 
this symptom of decaying strength, she pushed on her palfrey so 
briskly, that they joined the party in the bottom of the valley, 
ere Varney appeai'ed on the* top of the gentle* erhinence which 
they descended ^ ^ 

They found the company to wliioh they meant to associate 
themselves, in great disorder. The women with disheveU^ 
locks, and locks of great importance, ran in and out of one of 
the cottages, and the men stood around holding the horses, and 
looking silly enough, os is usual in cases wheifa their assistance 
is uot wanted. 

Wayland and his charge pa.tised» as if out of curiosity, and 
then gradually, without making any inquiries, or being asked 
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any questions, they mingled >vith the group, as if they had 
al\^ay%made jjart of it* 

They liad^ not* stood there rfl^ove five minutes, anxiously 
keeping as much to the side of tlm road as possible, so as to 
place the other travellers betwixt them and Varney, wheji Lord 
Leicester’s master of the horse, followed by Lamboume, ftirae 
riding fiercely down the hill, their horses’ flanks and the rowels 
of their spurs showing bloody tokens of the rate at which they 
travelled. The appearance of the stationaiy group around the 
cottages, wearing their buck]^am suits in order to protect their 
masquing dresses, liaving their light carl for transporting their 
scenery, and canying various fantastic properties in their hands 
for the more easy conveyance^ let the riders at once into the 
c.haraoter and, purpose of the company. 

“You are revellers,”' said Varney, “ designing for Kenil- 
worth.” 

“ RccU quidem^ Domxne. spectatissime” answered one of the 
party. ' 

“ And why ilie devil stand you here,” said Varney, “ when 
your utmost despatch will but bring you to Kenilworth in 
time I The Queen dines at Warwjck to-ijiorro^^, and you loiter 
here, ye knaves.” 

“ In v^ry truth, sir,” said a little diminutive urchin, wearing 
a vizard with ^couple of sprouting horns of an elegant scarlet 
hue, having moreover a black serge jerkin drawn close to his 
body by lacing, garnished with rod stockings, and shoes so 
shaped as to resemble cloven feetf — “in veiy tnith, sir, and 
you are in the right oift. — It is my father the Devil, who, being 
ta.kftn*in lalKJur, has delayed our present purpose, by increasing 
our. company with an imp too many.” 

“ The devil he has 1” answered Varney, whose laugh, how- 
ever, new exceeded a sarcastic sjiile. 

“ It i^^ven as the Juvenal hath said,” added the masquer 
who spoke first ; “ our maj«r devil, for this is but our minor one, 
is ^veu now at Lucina f&r opem^ within that* very hqfmrivmy 

“ By Saint George, ^r rather by •the Dragon, Vlio may be a 
kinsman of'the ^end m the straw, a most comical chance!” 
said Varney, “fiow savest thou, Lamboume, wilt thou stand 
godfather for the nonce f— if the devil were to 'choose a gossip, 
t know no one more fit for the office.” 

“ Saving always when my betters are in presence,” said I/am 
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bourne, with the civil impudence of a servant who knows his 
services to be so indispensable, that hisf jest will be permitted 
to pass muster. • r 

“ And what is the name 6^ this devil or devil's dam, who has 
timed her turns so strangely said Varney. “We can ill 
afford to' spare any of our actors.” 

“ Gavdel nomine Sihylloe,'^ said the fii*st speaker, “ she is called 

Sibyl Lanehain, wife of Master Richard Laneham” 

“ Clerk to the Council-Chamber door,” said Varney ; “ why, 
she is inexcusable, having had experience how tb^ have ordered 
her matters better. But who were those, a man and a woman, 
T think, who rode se) hastily up the hill before me even Jiow 
—do they belong to your company?” 

Waylaiid*^%as about to hazard a reply to this alarming inquiry, 
when the little diablotin again thrirst Wi his oar. 

“ So please you,” he said, coming close up to Varney, and 
speaking so as not to be overheard by his companions, “ the 
man was our devil major, who has tricks enough to supply the 
lack of a hundred such as Dame Laneham ; and the woman — 
if you please, is the sage person -whose assistance is most paidi- 
cularly necessaryto oqr distressed comrade.” 

“Oh, what, you have got the wise woman, then?” said 
Varney. “Why, tmly, slie rode like one bound to*' a place 
where she was needed — And you have a spare limb of Satan, 
besides, to supply the place of Mistress Laneham !” 

“ Ay, sir,” said the boy, “ they are not so scarce in this world 
as your honour’s virtuous^ eminence would suppose. — This 
miister-fiend shall spit a few flashes of fii'e, and eruct a volume 
or two of smoke on the spot, if it will do you pleasure- —<you 
would think he had jEtiia in his abdomen.” 

“ I lack time just now, most hopeful imp of dsttknoss, to 
witness his perfonnance,” saiti^ Varney; “but *here is something 
for you all to drink the lucky hour — and so, as the»'-{)lay says, 
‘ God be with your Labour !'” o 

Thus speaking, he struck his horse with the spurs, and rgde 
on his way. ^ « 

Ijambomno tarried a moment or two behind hie master, and 
rummaged his pouch for a piece of silver, wfaich he bestowed 
on the communicative imp, as he saitl, for his encouragement 
on his path to the infernal re^ons, some sparks of whose fire, 
he said, he could discover flashing from him already. Then 
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having received the boy’s thanks for his generosity, he also 
spftrrei his hjrse, andjrode after his master as fast as the fire 
fiashes»from^flmt.* • 

“ And now,” said the wily imp, Weling close up to Wayland’s 
horse, and cutting a gambol in the air, which seemed to vindi- 
cate ]m title to relationship with the prince of that ifT^ent, 
‘‘ I have told them who you are, do you in return tell me who 
f amr’ 

Either Flibbertigibbet,” answered Wayland Smith, ‘‘or else 
an imp of ther (levil in good e^ai-nest.” 

Thou hast hit it,” answered Dickie Sludge ; “ I am thine 
own Flibbertigibbet, man ; and I have broiren forth of bounds, 
along with my learned preceptor, as I told thee I would do, 
whether he would or not. — But what lady hast tikou got with 
thee ? I saw thou werfr at fault the fimt question was asked, 
and so I drew up for tliy assistance. But I must know all who 
she is, dear Wayland.” 

“ Thou shalt know fifty finer things, my dear ingle,” said 
Wayland ; “ but a truce to thine inquiries just now ; and since 
you are boimd for Kenilworth, thither will I too, even for the 
love of thy sweet face and waggish company.”* 

. Thou shouldst have said my waggisn face and sweet com- 
pany,” Said Dickie: “but how wilt thou travel with us — I 
mean in what character ?” 

“ E’en in that thou hast assigned me, to be sure — as a 
juggler ; thou know’st I am used to the craft,” answered 
Wayland. v 

“ Ay, but the ladji*'?” answered Flibbertigibbet ; “ credit me, 
I think she is one, and thou art in a sea of troubles about her 
atjihis moment, as I can perceive by thy fidgeting,” 

“0, sfie, man? — she is a poor sister of mine,” said Wayland 
— “shacan sing and play o’ the lute, would win the fish out o’ 
the stream.” 

“ Let me hear her instantly,” said the boy ; “ I love the lute 
rarely ; I love it of all things, though I n8ver heard it.” 

“Then how canst thou love it,«Flibbertigibb(jt 1” said Way- 
laud. • ^ 

“ As knights tove ladies in old tales,” answered Dickie — “ od 
heaffsay.” * * 

“ Then love it on hearsay *a little longer, till my sister is 
recovered from the fatigue of her journey,” said Wayland; — 
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muttering afterwards betwixt his teeth, “The devil take the 
imp’s curiosity !— I must keep fair wej^ther with him,fOr 'we 
shall fare the worse.*’ * • 

4 9 

He then proceeded to state to Master Holiday his own talents 
as a juggler, with those of his sister as a musician. Some proof 
of hfe dexterity was demanded, which he gave in such a style 
of excellence, that, delighted at obtaining such an accession to 
tiieir i)arty, they readily acquiesced in the apology which he 
offered, when a display of his sister’s talents was required. The 
new-comers were invited* to parta|ce of the refr^hmenta with 
which the party were provided ; and it was with some diihculty 
that Wayland Smith obtained an opportunity of being apart 
with his supposed sister during the meal, of which interval he 
availed himsfdf to enlrcat her to forget for the present both her 
rank and her* sorrows, and condescend; as the most probable 
chance of remaining concealed, to mix in the society of those 
with whom she was to travel. 

The Countess allowed the necessity of the case, and when 
they resumed their journey, endeavoured to comply with her 
guide’s advice, by addressing herself to a female near her, and 
expressing her c6uceri; for the woman whom they were thus 
obliged to leave behind them. 

“Oh, she is well attended, madam,” replied the dande whom 
she addressed, who, from her jolly and laughter-loving demean- 
our, might have been the very emblem of the Wife of Bath ; 
“ and my gossip Laneharo thinks as little of these matters as 
any one. By the ninth day, « an the revels last so long, we shall 
have her with us at Kenilworth, even if she should travel with 
her bantling on her back.” < 

There was something in this speech which took away -all 
desire on the Countess of Leicester’s part to continue'’ the con- 
versLition ; hut having broken the charm by '•speaking to her 
fellow-traveller fust, the good dame, who was to play Rare 
Gillian of Croydon, in one of the hiterludes, took care that 
silence did not again 'settle on the journey, but entertained her 
mute companion with a thoteind anecdotcii of revels, from the 
days of King Harry downwards, with the reception 'given them 
by the great folk, and all the names of ihos^who played the 
principal characters ; but ever concluding with, “they would be 
nothing to the princely pleasures* of Kenilworth.” 
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And when shall we reach ^^^enilworthf* said the Countess, 
with ^ agitation whicjji she in vain attempted to conceal, 

V6d that tave horses may, with late riding, get to Warwick 
to-night, ami Kenilworth may te distant some four or five 
miles, — but then we must wait till the foot-people come up ; 
although it is like my good Lord of Leicester will harelQfees or 
light carriages to meet them, and bring them up without being 
travel-toiled, wliich last is no good preparation, as you may 
suppose, for dancing before your l)etters — And yet, Lord help 
me, I have seen the day I would havfe tramped five leagues of 
lea-land, and turned on my toe the whole evening after, as a 
juggler spins a pewter platter on the point of a needle. But 
age has clawed me somewhat in hia clutch, as the song says ; 
though, if I, like the tune and like my partner, kill dance the 
heya yet with any merry lass in Warwicfehire, tfiat writes that 
unhappy figure four with a round 0 after it,” 

If the Countess was overwhelmed with the garrulity of this 
good dame, Wayland Smith, on hia part, had enough to do to 
sustain and parry the constant attacks made upon him by the 
indefatigable curiosity of his old acquaintance Kichard Sludge. 
Nature had given that arch youngster a pryifig Ciist of disposi- 
tion, which matched admiiubly with his sharp wit; the former 
inducing him to plant himself as a spy on otlier people’s affairs, 
and tlie latter .quality leading him perpetually to interfere, after 
ho had made himself masfer of that which concerned him not. 
He spent the live-long day in attempting to peer under the 
Countess’s mufller, and apparently what he could there discern 
greatly sharpened hi^ curiosity. 

i^^JThat sister of thine, Wayland,” he said, “has a fair neck 
tojoave been bom in a smithy, and a pretty taper hand to have 
been U3(^tl for twling a spindle — faith, ru believe in your 
relationship when the crow’s egg is hatched into a cygnet.” 

“ Got#,” safd Wayland, “ thou art a prating boy, and should 
be breeched for thine, assurance.” 

, “ Well,” said the imp, drawing off, “ all I say is, — remember 
you hare kept a secret ffom me, and if I give thee not a Row- 
land forthme OJiver, my name is not Dickon Sludge !” 

This threat, and the distance at which Hobgoblin kept from 
him for the rest of the* way, alarmed Wayland very much, and 
he suggested to his pretended lister, that, on pretext of weari- 
ness, she shJuld express a desire to stop two or three miles short. 
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of the fair town of Warwick, promising to rejoin the troop in 
the morning. A small village 'inn afforded them a rating- 
place ; and it was with secret* pleasure that Wayland s?w the 
whole party, including Dickon, pass on, after a courteous fare- 
well, and leave them behind. 

“ id-fiiorrow, madam,” he said to his charge, “ we will, with 
your leave, again start early, and reach Kenilworth before the 
lout which are to assemble there.” 

The Countess gave assent to the proposal of her faithftil 
guide ; but, somewhat td his surprise, said nothing farther ou 
the subject, which left Wayland under the disagreeable uncer- 
tainty whether or no she had formed any plan for her own 
future proceedings, as he knew her situation demanded circum- 
spection, altfeough h^ was but imperfectly acquainted with all 
its peculiarities. Concluding, howevec, that she must have 
friends within the castle, whose advice and assistance she C/Oald 
safely trust, he supposed his task would be best accomplished 
by conducting her thither in safety, agreeably to lier repeated 
commands. 


CHAPTER TWEN'fY- FIFTH.- 

Hark, the bells suinnion, and the bugle calls, 

Rut she the fairest answers not — the tide 
Of nobles and of ladies tlirongs the hjills, 

But she the loveliest must in secret hide. 

What eyes were tliiiie, proud Prince, which in the gleans- • 

Of yon gay meteors lost that better sense, 

That o’er the glow-worm doth the star esteem, • 

And merit’s modest blush o'er courtly insolence ? 

I Tub CrijASs Slijver. 

Tins unfortunate Countess of Leicester had, from her infancy 
upwards, been treatdd by those around her with indulgence jis 
unbounded as-injudicious. C!he natural sweetness of her disposi- 
tion had saved her from becoming insolent apd ilhhumoured ; 
but the caprice which preferred the handsome and insinuating 
Leicester before Tressilian, of whose high honour and unalterable 
affection she herself entertained so firm an opinion — that fatal 
error, which ruined the happiness of her life, had ‘its origin in 
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the mistaken kindness that ha(f spared her childhood the pain- 
ful hjjt most necessary lesson "of submission and self-command. 
Fron^tbe saifie indulgence, it followed that she had only been 
accustomed*to form and to express.her wishes, leaving to others 
the task of fulfilling them ; and thus, at the most momentous 
period of her life, slie was alike destitute of presenc^^ffl^mind 
and of ability to form- for herself any reasonable or prudent plau 
of conduct. 

• These ditficulties pressed on the unfortunate lady with over- 
whelming fortio ou the morning whidh seemed to be the crisis 
of her fate. Overlooking every intermodiate consideration, slm 
liad only desired to be at Kenilworth, and to appmach her 
husband’s presence ; and now, wheu she was in the vicinity of 
both, a thoi^sand considerations arose at 'once her mind, 
startling lier with accimiulatcd doubts and dangers, some rciil, 
some imaginary, and all exalted and exaggerated by a situation 
alike helpless and destitute of aid and counsel, 

A sleepless night rendered her so weak in the morning, that 
she was altogether unable to attend W ayland’s early summons. 
The trusty guide became extremely distressed ou the lady’s 
account, and somewhat alarmed on his owi», and was on the 
point of going alone to Keriilwofth, in tlie hope of discovering 
Tressilian, and intimating to him the lady^s approacdi, when 
about nine iij the morning he was summoned to attend her. 
He found her dressed, and ready for resuming her journey, but 
with a paleness of coimtenance which alarmed him for lier 
health. She intimated her desir^ that the hoi-ses might be got 
instantly ready, and cesistod with impatience her guide’s request, 
tUa4 s]ie would take some refreshment before setting forward. 
'‘I have had,’^ she said, cup of water — the wretch who is 
dragged* to execution needs no stronger cordial, and that may 
serve me wlTichnsufiices for him — do as I command you.” Way- 
land Si[iith still hesitated. ‘‘What would you havcT’ said she 
“ Have I not spoken f^ainly 

^ “ Yes, madam,” answered Wayland ; “*but may I ask what is 
your farther purpose ? — I only wigh to know, that I may guide 
myself by yoiu wi^es. The whole country is afloat, and 
streaming towj^rds the Oastle of Kenilworth. It will be diffi- 
cult tmvellmg thither %ven if we had the necessary passports for 
safe-conduct and free admittance — Unknown and unfriended, 
we may cotne by mishap. — Your ladyship will forgive my speak- 
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ing my poor mind — Were we not better try to find out the 
masquers, and again join ourselves with tjiem V * — The Copntess 
shook her head, and her guide ‘proceeded, “Then 1 see br^t one 
otlier remedy.” . ‘ 

Speak out, then,” said the lady, not displeased, perhaps, 
that llsiould thus offer the advice which she was ashamed to 
ask believe thee faithful — what wouldst thou counsel 

“That I should warn Master Tressilmn,” said Wayland, 
that you are in this place. I am right certain he would geS; 
to horse with a few of Lord Sussex’s followers, and ensure your 
personal safety.” 

“ And is it to you advise,” said the Countess, “ to put 
myself under the protection of Sussex, the xmworthy rival of 
the noble LgicesterT Then, seeing the surprise .with which 
Wayland stardd upon her, and afraid rof liaving too strongly 
intimated her interest in Leicester, she added, “And for Tres- 
silian, it must not be — mention not to him, I charge you, my 
unhappy name ; it would but double imj misfortunes, and in- 
volve him in dangers beyond the power of rescue.” She paused ; 
but when she observed that Wayland continued to look on her 
with that anxious* and micertain gaze, which indicated a doubt 
wdiether her brain was settled, *she assumed an air of composure, 
and added, “ Do thou but guide me to Kenilworth Castle, good 
fellow, and thy task is ended, since I will then judge what 
farther is to be done. Thou hast yet' been tnie to me — here is 
something that will make tbee rich amends.” 

She offered the artist a rjng, containing a valuable stone. 
Wayland looked at it, hesitated a moment, and then returned 
it. “ Not,” he said, “ that I am above your kindness, madaM, 
being but a poor fellow, who have been forced, Cod help ipjf! ! 
to live by worse shifts than the bounty of such a persofi as you. 
But, as my old master the farrier used to say to his customers, 

^ No cure, no pay.’ We are not yet in Kenilworth Ca^iie, and 
it is time enough to discharge your fguido, as they say, when 
you take your boots nff. I trust in God your ladyship is ai?> 
well assured of fitting reception when you arrive, as you may 
hold yourself certain of my best endeavours to conduct you 
thither safely. I go to get the horses ; meantime, let me pray 
you once more, m your poor physician ai well as guide, to take 
some sustenance.” 

“ I will — I will,” said the ladv hastily. “ Begohe, begone, 
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iiiataatly 1 — It is in vain I assifhie audacity,” said she, when he 
l^t t|ie room ; “ even this pdor groom sees through my affecta- 
tion courage, ^nd fSthoma thavery ground of my fears.” - 

She theif attempted to follo\^ her guide’s advice by taldng 
some food, but was compelled to desist, as the effort to swallow 
even a single morsel gave her so much uneasiness as ^IB^inted 
well-nigh to suffocation. A moment afterwards the horses 
appeared at the latticed window — -the lady mounted, and found 
that relief from the free air and change of place which is fre- 
quently experienced in similar circumj^tances. 

It chanced well fur the * Countess’s purp^^se, that Way land 
Smith, whose previous wandering and unsettled life had made 
him acquainted with almost all England, was intimate with 
ail the by-roads, fis well as direct communication^ through the 
beautiful county of Warwick. For such and 8(t great was the 
throng which flocked in all directions towards Kenilworth, to 
see tlie entry of Elizabeth into that splendid mansion of her 
prime favourite, that the principal roads were actually blocked 
up and interrupted, and it was only by circuitous by-paths that 
the travellers could proceed on their journey. 

The Queen’s purveyors had been abroad, sweeping the farms 
and villages of those articles usually Exacted during a royal 
Progress, and for whicli the owners were afterwards to obtain 
a tardy payment from the Board of Green Cloth. The Earl of 
Leicester’s household officers had been scouring the country for 
the same purpose; and many of his friends and allies, both 
near and remote, took this opportunity of ingratiating them- 
selves, by sending large quantities of provisions and delicacies 
of,^ kinds, with game in huge numbers, and whole tuns of 
the best liquors, foreign and domestic. Thus the high roads 
were filled with droves of bullocks, sheep, calves, and hogs, «and 
choked with*loaded wains, whose axle-trees cracked under their 
burden^ qf wiue-casks and hogsHeads of ale, and huge hampers 
of grocery goods, and slaughtered game, and salted provisions, 
and sacks of flour. Perpetual stoppageaf took place fis these 
wains became entangled ; and theW rude drivers, ^swearing and 
brawling till their vTild passions were fully raised, began to 
debate precedence with their waggon-whips and quarter staves, 
which occasional riots* were us\ially quieted* by a purveyor, 
deputy-marshal’s man, or some other person in authority, 
breaking the heads of both parties. 
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Here were, besides, players* and mummers, jugglers and 
showmen, of every description, tri versing in joyous ban(j8 the 
paths which led to the Palace of Princely Plefitsufe ; for s>P the 
travelling minstrels had termed Kenilworth in the &ougs which 
already had come forth in anticipation of the revels which were 
there ^^c ted. In the midst of this motley show, mendicants 
were exhibiting their real or pretended miseries, forming a 
strange, though common, contrast betwixt the vanities and tlie 
sorrows of human existence. All these floated along with tlfe 
immense tide of population, whom mere curiosity had drawn 
together ; and where the meclianic, 'in his leather apron, elbowed 
tlie dink and dainty dame, his city mistress ; where clowns, 
with hobnailed shoes, were treading on the kibe>s of substantial 
burghers amjL gentleilien of worship; and where Joan of the 
dairy, with robust pace, and red stimdy arms, rowed her way 
onward, amongst those prim and pretty moppets, whose sires 
Vvere knights and squires. 

Tlie throng and C(nifusion was, however, of a gay and cheerful 
character. All came forth to see and to enjoy, and all laughed 
at the trifling inconveniences which at another time might have 
chafed their temper, pjxcepting the occasional brawls which 
we have mentioned ailiong that irritable race the carmen, the 
mingled sounds which arose from the multitude were ^hose of 
light-hearted mirth, and tiptoe jollity. The musicians preluded 
on their instruments — the minstrels ^hummed their songs — the 
licensed jester whooped betwixt mirth and madness, as he 
brandished his bauble — the |norrice-dancera jangled their bells 
— the rustics halloo’d and whistled — mea laughed loud, and 
maidens giggled shrill ; while many a broad jest flew, likei a 
shuttlecock from one party, to be caught in the air and returned 
from the opposite side of the rood by another, at which it was 
aimed.* % 

No infliction can be so distressing to a mifld alwciirbed in 
melancholy, as being plunged into a ^nc of mirth and revelry, 
forming an accompaniment so dissonant from its own feelings. 
Yet, in the case of the Cojontess of Leicester, the noise and 

* [pr. Boattio, in hia CasUes of Englandy says, is probable the 
romance of * Kenilworth’ has brought withiw the last forty years more 
pilgrims to this town and neighbourhootl than ever resorted to its ancient 
shrine of the Virgin, more knights and dames than ever figured in its tilts 
and tournaments.”] 
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tumult of this giddy scene distrafcted her thoughts, and rendered 
her this sad service, that it became impossible for her to brood 
on he]^ own misery, oi* to form terrible anticipations of her ap- 
proaching fa^e. &he travelled on,*ljke one in a dream, following 
implicitly the guidance of Waylaiid, who, with great address, 
now threaded his way througli the general throng of pa;.^gers, 
now stood still until a favourable opportunity occurred of again 
moving forward, and frequently turning altogether out of the 
d^re^it road, followed some circuitous by-path, which brought 
them into the highway again, after * having given them tlie 
opportunity of traversing a ‘considerabii' way with greater ease 
and rapidity. 

It was tlius he avoided Warwick, within whose Castle (that 
fairest monument of ancient and chivalrous spl^dour which 
yet remains' uninjured,^ by time) Elizabetli had pasffed the 
previous night, and where she was to tarry untd past noon, at 
that time the general hour of dhmer throughout England, aftei 
wliich repast she was to proceed to Kenilworth. In the mean- 
while, each passing group had something to say in the Sove- 
reign's praise, though not absolutely without the usual mixture 
of satire which qualihea more or less our estimate of our neigh- 
bours, especially if they chance to* be als»5 our betters. 

‘‘ Hoard you,” said one, “ how graciously she spoke to 
Master Bailiff and the Recorder, and to good Master Grifliii 
the preacher, as they kneeled down at her coach-window?” 

Ay, and how she said to little Aglionby, ‘ Master Recorder, 
men would have persuaded me th^t you were afraid of me, but 
truly I think, so well did you reckon up to me the virtues of 
a ^^ereign, that I have more reason to be afraid of you’ — And 
then with what grace she took the fair-wnrought purse with 
t)ie* twenty gold sovereigns, seeming as thougli she would not 
willingly handleirit, and yet taking it withal.” 

‘^Ay^„^y,” ©aid another, ‘‘hel: fingers closed on it pretty 
willingly methought, wheg all was done ; and methought, too, 
she weighed them for a second in her hand, as she would say, 
I*hope they be avoirdupois.” , ^ 

she ne/Exled not, neighbour,” said a. third ; “ it is only when 
the corporation pay the accounts of a poor handicraft like me, 
that they put him oflf -with dipt coin. — Welh there is a God 
above all — Little Master Recoi?der, since that is the word, will 
be greater eow than ever.” 
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Come, good neighbour,” Mid the first speaker, “ be not 
envious — She is a good Queen, and a generous — She gave the 
purse to the Earl of Leicester.” ^ ^ 

“ I envious 1 — beahrew thy heart for the word I” replied the 
handicraft — “ But she will give all to the Earl of Leicester 
anon,i^rdhmks,” 

“You are turning ill, lady,” said Wayland Smith to the 
Countess of Leicester, and proposed that she should draw oft 
from the road, and halt till she recovered. But, subduing h.^r 
feelings at this, and difierent speeches to the^ ^;aiae purpose 
which caught her ear os they passed on, she insisted that her 
guide should proceed to Kenilworth with all tlie haste which 
the numerous impediments of their journey permitted Mean- 
while, Way land’s anxiety at her repeated fits of indisposition, 
and her obvior.s distraction of mind, was hourly increasing, and 
he became extremely desirous, that, according to her reiterated 
requests, she should be safely introduced into the Castle, where, 
he doubted not, she was secure of a kind reception, though she 
seemed unwilling to reveal on whom she reposed her hopes. 

“ An I were once rid of this peril,” thought he, “ and if any 
man shall find ijie playing squire of the body to a damosel- 
oiTant, he shall have Lave to beat my brains out with my own 
sledge-hammer !” , 

At length the princely Castle appeared, upon improving 
which, and the domains aromid, the Earl of Leicester had, ii 
is said, expended sixty thousand pounds sterling, a sum equal 
to half a million of our present money. 

The outer wall of this splendid and gigantic structure en- 
closed seven acres, a part of which was occupied by extejjs’ve 
stables, and by a pleasure-garden, with its trim arbours and 
parterres, and the rest formed the large base-court,,, or ofiter 
yard, of the noble Ciistle. The lordly Btructi;re ' itself, which 
rose near the centre of tliis spacious enclosure, v was ^pomposed 
of a huge pile of magnificent castellated buildings, apparently 
of difterent ages, suerounding an inner court, and l^earing in 
the names attached to each^ portion of the magnificent m£u^, 
and in the armorial bearings which weie there blazoned, the 
emblems of mighty chiefs who had long p^sed away, and 
whose history, cquld Ambition have lent ear to it, might have 
read a lesson to the haughty favourite, who had now acquired 
and was augmenting the fair domain. A large and massive 
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JCeep, which formed the citadel oi’ the Castle, was of uncertain 
though ^eat antiquity. It bdre the name of Caesar, perhaps 
from it;j resemUlan^e to*that in the Tower of London so called. 
Some antiqu^ies ascribe its foundation to the time of Kenelph, 
from whom the Castle had its name, a Saxon King of Mercia, 
and others to an early era after the Norman Conquesc. ^ On 
the exterior walls frowned the scutcheon of the Clintons, by 
whom they were founded in the reign of Henry I., and of the 
ye# more redoubted Simon de Montfort, by whom, during the 
Barons’ wars, Henilworth was long held out against Henry III. 
Here Mortimer, Earl of March, famous alike for his rise and 
his fall, had once gaily revelled in Kenil'worth, while his de- 
tlironcd sovereign, Edward II., languished in its dungeons. 
01(1 John of Gaunt, “time-honoured Lancaster,” Jiad widely 
extended the t/astle, erecting that noble and massive pile which 
yet hears the name of Lancaster’s Buildings ; and Leicester 
himself had outdone the former possassors, princely and power- 
ful as they were, by erecting another immense structure, which 
now lies crushed under its own ruins, the monument of its 
owner’s ambition. The external wall of this royal Castle was, 
on the south and west sides, adorned and defended by a lake, 
partly artificial, across which Leicester* had constructed a 
stately bsidge, that Elizabeth might enter the Castle by a path 
hitlierto untrodden, instead of the usual entrance to the north- 
ward, over whicli he had 'erected a gate-house, or barbican, 
which still exists, and is equal in extent, and superior in archi- 
tecture, to the baronial castle of ma^y a northern chief. 

Beyond the lake lay an extensive chasef full of red-deer, 
lallcgy^eer, roes, and every species of game, and abounding 
with lofty trees, from amongst which the extended front and 
massive towers of the cfistle were seen to rise in majesty and 
beauty. We c^annot but add, that of this lordly palace, where 
princes fdkfited and heroes foughr, now in the bloody earnest 
of «torm and siege, and noy in the games of chivalry, where 
beauty dealt the prize which valour won, all is now desolate. 
The bed of the lake is but a rush^ swamp ; and^he massive 
ruins of the Castle only serve to show* what their splendour 
once was, and to impress on the musing visitor the transitory 
value of human possessiiJns, and the happiness^ of those who 
epjoy a humble lot in virtuous coiitentment. 

It was with far diflferent feelings that the unfortunate 

VOL. X 
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Oouixtess of Leicester viewed^ those grey and massive towers, 
when she first beheld them rise above the etnbowet}ng and 
richly shaded woods, over which they seemed to' preside. She, 
the undoubted wife of tho 'great Earl, of Elizabeth's minion, 
and England's mighty favourite, was approaching the presence 
of l^Sf^msband, and that husband’s sovereign, under the pro- 
tection, rather than the guidance, of a poor juggler ; and though 
unquestioned Mistress of that proud Castle, whose lightest word 
ought to have had force sufficient to make its gates leap tom 
their massive hinges to 'receive her, yet she cobid not conceal 
from herself the difficulty and peril which she must experience 
ill gaining admission into her own halls. 

The risk and difficulty, indeed, seemed to increase every 
moment, awl at ledgth threatened altogether to, put a stop to 
lier farther progress, at the great gate leading to a broad and 
fair road, which, traversing the breadth of the chase for the 
space of two miles, and commanding several most beautiful 
views of the Castle and lake, terminated at the newly-con- 
stmct-ed bridge, to which it was an appendage, and which was 
destined to form the Queen’s approach to the Castle on that 
memorable occasion. 

Here the Countess'^ and ^ ayland found the gate at the end 
of tills avenue, which opened on the Warwick road, guarded by 
a body of the Queen’s mounted yeomen of the, guard, armed in 
corselets richly carved and gilded, And wearing morions instead 
of bonnets, having their carabines resting with the butt-end on 
their thighs. These gua;:ds, distinguished for strength and 
sUtAire, who did^ duty wherever the Queen went in person, 
were here stationed luider the direction of a pursuivant, ^graced 
with the Bear and Ragged Staff on his arm, as belonging to the 
Earl of Leicester, and peremptorily refused all admittance, 
excepting to such as were guests invited to the ffistivsJ, or per- 
sons who were to perform sofee part in the miHhfiiL^diibitioiiB 
which were proposed. ^ 

The press was off consequence great around the entrance, and 
persons of all kinds presented every sort of plea for adpiittance ; 
to which the guards , turned an inexorable ^ ear, pleading, in 
return to fair words, and even to fkir offers, the strictness of 
their orders, fojnded on the Queen’s ^11-known dislike to the 
rude pressing of a multitude/ With thos^ whom such reasons 
^lid not serve, they dealt more rudely, repelling 'them without 
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cerejiiony by the pressui’e of thefr powerful barbed horses, and 
goctfi round blows from the stock of their carabines. These 
last ijanoeuvi^ nrodflced undulations amongst the crowd, 
which rendered Wayland much afraid that he might perforce 
be separated from his charge in the throng. Neither did he 
know what excuse to make in order to obt^ aclmittajS00^ and 
he was debating the matter in his head with great uncertainty, 
when the Earl’s purauiyant having cast an eye upon him, ex- 
claimed, to his no small surprise, Yeomen, make room for the 
fellow in the quange-tawny doak — Come forward, Sir Coxcomb, 
and make haste. What, in* the fiend^s name, has kept you 
waiting 1 Come forward with your bale of woman’s gear.” 

While the pursuivant gave Wayland this pressing yet un- 
courteous invitation, which, for a minute or two, he could not 
imagine was Applied to Ijini, the yeomen speedily made a free 
passage for him, while, only cautioning his companion to keep 
the muffler close around her face, he entered the gate leading 
her palfrey, but with such a drooping crest, and such a look of 
conscious fear and anxiety, that the crowd, not greatly pleased 
at any rate with the preference bestowed upon them, accom- 
panied their admission with hooting, and » loud laugh of 
derision, • * 

Admired thus within the chase, though with no very flat- 
tering notice or distinction, Wayland and his charge rode 
forward, musing wliat difflculties it would be next their lot to 
encounter, through the broad avenue, which was sentinelled on 
either side by a long line of retainers, aimed with swords and 
partisans, richly dressqd in the Earl of Leicester’s liveries, and 
beajijg his cognisance of the Bear and Ragged Staff, each 
placed within three \meH of each other, so as to line the whole 
roadr fconv the ent^rance into the park to the bridge. And 
indeed, whemthe^lady obtained the first commanding view of 
the castib. with its stately tow^. rising from within a long 
sweeping line of outward yalls, ornamented with battlements, 
and turrets, and platforms, at every poi*t of defence, with 
mlny a banner streaming from its w^ls, and such, a bustle of 
gay crests, ^d waving plumes, dispos^ on the terraces and 
battlements, and all the gay and gorgeous scene, her heart, 
imaccustomed to such splendour, sank as if it died within her, 
and for a moment she asked herself, what she had offered up 
to Leicester to deserve to become the partner of this princely 
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splendour* But her pride d!hd generous spirit resisted the 
whisper which bade her despair. ' ^ . 

“ I have given him/’ she said, all that womnu has to give. 
Name and fame, heart and h^nd, have I given th(J Lord of all 
this magnificence, at the altar, and England’s Queen could give 
him ^-inore. He is my husband — I am his wife — Whom God 
hath joined, man cannot simder. I will be bold in claiming 
my right ; even the bolder, that I come thus unexpected, and 
thus forlorn. I know my noble Dudley well ! He will 
something impatient at my disobeying him, but Amy will weep, 
and Dudley will forgive her.” 

These meditations were interrupted by a cry of surprise 
from her guide Way land, who suddenly felt himself grasped 
firmly round .tho bo(^ by a pair of long tbin black arms, belong- 
ing to some one who had dropped himself out of an oak-tree 
upon the croup of his horse, amidst the shouts of laughter 
which burst from the sentinels. 

“ This must be the devil, or Flibbertigibbet agaiu 1” said 
Way land, after a vain struggle to disengage himself, and 
unhorse the urchin who clung to him ; “Do Kenilworth oaks 
boar such acorns'?” 

“ In sooth do they, Master Wayland,” said his unexpected 
adjunct, “and many others, too hard for you to crack, for as 
old as you are, without my teaching you. How would you 
iiave passed the pursuivant at the upper gate yonder, had not 
I warned him our principal juggler was to follow us ? and here 
have I waited for you, havjng clambered up into the tree from 
the top of the wain, and I suppose they, are all mad for want 
of me by this time.” .. ^ 

“ Nay, then, thou art R limb of the devil in good earnest,” 
said Wayland, “ I give thee way, good imp, and wiU wak by 
thy counsel ; only, as thou art pow'crfu}, be mf.rcifiil.” 

As he spoke, they approached a strong tower, at Jthe south 
extremity of the long bridge wo have mentioned, which served 
to protect the outer gateway of the Castle of Kenilworth. 

Under su^h disastrous circumstances, and in such singular 
company, did the unfor,tunate Countess '-of Leicester approach, 
for the first time, the magnificent abode of her almost princely 
husband. * o 

* Note H. Amy Rubeart at Kenilworth. 
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• OHAPl’ER TWENTY- SIXTH. 

• * 

Sntig . — Have you the lion’s part written ? pray, if it be, give it me, 
for I am slow of study. 

Quince . — You may do it extempore, for it is nothin^ir but roaring. 

MlDSDMMBR-NrOHT’a Dukam 

When the Countess of Leicester arrived at the outer gate of 
the Castle of ^Kenilworth, she found the tower, beneath whicli 
its ample portal arch opencid, guarded in a singular maimer. 
Upon the battlements were placed gigantic, warders, with clubs, 
battle-axes, and other implements of ancient warfare, designeil 
to represent the soldiers of King ArtlKir ; those primitive 
Britons, by Vhom, according ’'to romantic tradition, the Castle 
had been first ten tinted, ftiough history carried back its antiquity 
only to the times of the Heptarchy. Some of these tremendous 
figures were real men, dressed up with vizards and buskins ; 
others were mere pageants composed of pasteboard and buckram, 
which, viewed from beneath, and mingled with those that were 
real, formed a sufficiently striking representation of what was 
intended. But the gigantic porter wlfo waited at the gate 
beneath^ and actually discharged the duties of warder, owed 
iidno of his terrors to fictitious means. He was a man whose 
huge stature, thewes, sinews, and bulk in j)roportion, would 
have enabled him to enact Colhrand, Ascapart, or any other 
giant of romance, without raising himself nearer to heaven even 
by the altitude of a cjiopm.* The legs and kuees of this sou of 
Ai^a^c were bare, as weje his arms from a span below the 
shoulder; but his feet were defended with sandals, fasteneil 
with cross straps of scarlet leather, studded with brazen knobs. 
A close jerkin qf scarlet velvet, looped with gold, with short 
breecheS pf thft same, covered hM b<^y and part of his limbs ; 
and he wore on his shoulders, instead of a cloak, the skin of a 

• * [The old traveller Coryat, in bis amnsing work called Crudities^ 1611 , 
says the^chopin “is a thing so common#in Venice, that mo woumn what- 
soever goethi without it, Either in her house abroad; a thing made of 
wood, and covered* with leather of sundry colors, some with white, some 
redde, some yoUow,* It is galled a Chapiney, which they weare under their 
shoes. Tliere are many of these Chapineys of a grelt height, even half 
a yard high, which maketb many of their women that are very short seeiufl 
much taller than the tallest women we have in England,”'} 
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black bear. The head of this Vormidable person was uncovered, 
except by his shaggy black ha'ir, which descended on^ either 
side around features of that* huge, luApish, add heaw^ cast, 
which are often annexed tp'men of very imcomihon size, and 
which, notwithstanding some distinguished exceptions, have 
created general prejudice against giants, as being a dull and 
sullen kind of persons. This tremendous warder was appro- 
priately armed with a heavy club spiked with steel. In fine, 
he represented excellently one of those giants of populUr 
romance, who figure in every fairy tale, or legfeid of knight- 
errantly. 

The demeanour of this modem Titan, when Wayland Smith 
bent his attention to him, had in it something arguing much 
mental embarrassment and vexation; for sometimes ho sat 
down for an tostant on a massive st 9 ue bench, which seemed 
placed for his accommodation beside the gateway, and then 
ever and anon he started up scratching his huge head, and 
striding to and fro on his post, like one under a fit of impa- 
tience and anxiety. It was while the porter was pacing before 
the gate in this agitated manner, that Wayland, modestly, yet 
as a matter of < course (not, however, without some mental 
misgiving), was about* to pass* him, and enter the portal arch. 
The porter, however, stopped his progress, bidding him, in a 
thundering voice, “Stand back!” and enforcing , his injunction 
by heaving up his steel-shod mace, and dtishing it on the 
ground before Wayland's horse’s nose with such vehemence, 
that the pavement flashed |5re, and the archway rang to the 
clamour. Wayland, availing himself of .Dickie’s hints, began 
to state that he belonged to a band of performers to which his 
presence was indispensable, — that he had been accidentally 
detained behind, — and much to the same purpose. •But 'the 
warden was inexorable, and kept mij||teringv and* murmuring 
something betwixt his teeth, Svhich Wayland ccwld iWke little 
of; and addressing l)etwixt while^a refiisal of admittance, 
couched in language t which was but too intelligible. A speci- 
men of his speech might i?in thus:— “What, how now, my 
masters'!” (to himself)— “Here’s a stir— here’s a coi.1.”— (Then 
to Wayland) — “You are a loitering knave, a^nd shall have no 
entrance.” — (Again to himself) — “Heie’s a throng— here’s a 
thrusting. — 1 shall never get "through with it — Here’s a — 
humph — ha” — (To Wayland) — “Back froin the 'gate, or I’ll 
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break the pate of thee” — (Onoetnore to himself) — Here’s a — 
uo—I shall never get through *11.” 

“ Sjand stili,” whisj^red Flib^^ertigibbet into Wayland’s ear, 
“ I know where Ihe shoes pinches^ and will tame him in an 
instant,” 

He dropj)ed down from the horse, and skipping uj^ip the 
porter, plucked him by the tail of the bear-skin, so as to induce 
him to decline hia huge head, and whispered something in his 
ear. Not at the command of the lord of some Eastern talisman 
did ever Afri^te change his horrid frown into a look of smootli 
submission, more suddenly than the gigantic porter of Kenil- 
worth relaxed the terrors of his looks, at tjhe iiistant Flibberti- 
gibbet’s whisper reached hia ears. He liung his club upon tin 
ground, and caught up Dickie Sludge, raising him to such a 
distance froih the earth, as might have proved jaefilous had lie 
chanced to let him slip. * 

It is even so,” he said, with a thundering sound of exult- 
ation — “ it is even so, my little dandieprat — But who the devil 
could teach it theel” 

“ Do not thou care about that,” said Flibbertigibbet ; ‘‘ but,” 

he looked at Way land and the lady, an^ then sunk what 

he had to say in a whisper, whicli needed not be a loud one, os 
the giayt held him for his convenience close to his ear. The 
pbrter then ^ave Dickie a warm caress, and set him on the 
ground with the same care which a careful housewife uses in 
replacing a cracked china-cup upon her mantelpiece, calling 
out at the same time to Wayland and the lady, ‘‘ In with you 
—in with you— an4 take heed hW you come too late another 
d^^when I chance to b^ porter.” 

“ Ay, ay, in with you,” added Flibbertigibbet ; I must stay 
a ffhort 3 pace with my honest Philistine, my Goliath of Gath 
here ; but S will be wjth you anon, and at the bottom of all 
your sdb^ets, \^re they as deep a)tid dark as tlie castle dungeon.” 
• I do believe thou wouldst,” said Wayland ; “ but I trust the 
secret will be soon out ot^iy keeping, and then I shall care tlie 
loss whether thou or any one knows it.” 

They npw ci’ossed* the entrance^tower, which obtained the 
name of the Gallery Tower from the following circumstance : — 
The whole teiige, extending from tho entrance to aiiothei 
tower on the opposite side of the lake, called Mortimer’s Tower, 
was so disposed as to make a spacious tilt-yard about one 
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hundred and thirty yards in lei/gth, and ten in breadth, streweil 
with the finest sand, and defondwl on either side by strong and 
high palisades. The broad and fair gSllery, destined for the 
ladies who were to witness , the feats of cliivalry tpresented on 
tills area, was erected on the northern side of the outer tower, 
to w];Heh it gave name. Our travellers passed slowly along the 
bridge or tilt-yard, and arrived at Mortimer’s Tower, at its 
farthest extremity, through which the approach led into the 
outer, or base court of the Castle. Mortimer’s Tower bore mi 
its front the scutcheon of the Earl of March, ^ whoso daring 
ambition overthrew the throne of Edward II. and aspired to 
share his power with the “ She-wolf of France,” to whom the 
unhappy monarch was wedded. The gate, which opened under 
this ominous memorial, was guaixled by many warders in rich 
liveries ; b\it'^ they offered no opposition to the entrance of the 
Countess and her guide, who, having passed by license of the 
principal porter at the Ciallery Tower, were not, it may be sup- 
posed, liable to interruption from his deputies. They entered 
accordingly, in silence, the great outward court of the Castle, 
having then full before them that vast and lordly pile, with all 
its stately towei-s, each gate open, as if in sign of unlimited 
hospitality, and the r.partmsnts filled with noble guests of 
every degree, besides dependants, retainers, domestics of every 
description, and all the appendages and promoters of mirth 
and revelry. 

Amid this stately and busy scene, Way land baited his horse, 
and looked upon the lady, ^ if waiting her commands what 
was next to be done, since they had safely reached the place of 
destination. As she remained silent, Wayland, after waiting a 
minute or two, ventured to ask her, in direct terms, what were 
her next commands. She raised her hand to her forehead, as 
if in the act of collecting her thoughts and resolution, while 
she answered him in a low %nd suppressed mce, like the 
murmurs of one who speaks in a dream — “Commands? I 
may indeed claim right to command, but who is tliere will 
obey me V' 

Then suddenly raising her head, like cme who ha/J formed a 
decisive resolution, she addressed a gaily dresseS domestic, who 
was crossing the court with importance and bustle in his coun- 
tenance. — “Stop, sir,” she said, “I desire to speak with the 
Earl of Leicester.” 
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“With whom, an it please joul'* said the man, surprised at 
the demand ; and then, looking upon the mean equipage of her 
who used tov/arda hin‘/fliich a tope of authority, he added, with 
insolence, “Why, what Bess of Bedlam is this, would ask to 
see my lord on such a day as the present 

“Friend,** said the Coimtess, “be not insolent — my. ^'^isineas 
with the Earl is most urgent.** 

“You must get some one else to do it, were it thrice as 
urgent,** said the fellow, — “ I should summon my lord front the 
Queen’s royal presence to do your businesH, should I? — I were 
liked to be thanked with a horse-whip. I marvel our old porter 
took not measure of such ware with his club, instead of giving 
them passage ; but hia brain is addled with getting his speech 
by heart.” 

Two or three persons stopped, attracted by ^.Ife fleering way 
in which the serviug-ihan expressed himself; and Wayland, 
alarmed both for himself and the lady, hastily addressed him- 
self to one who appeared the most civil, and, thrusting a piece 
of money into his hand, held a moment’s counsel with him, on 
the subject of finding a place of temporary retreat for the lady. 
The person to whom he spoke, being one iji some autliority, 
rebuked the others for their incivility:; and commanding one 
fellow Jo take core of the strangers* horses, he desired them to 
tbllow him. The Countess retained presence of mind sufficient 
to see that it' was absolutely necessary she should comply with 
his request ; and, leaving the rude lackeys and grooms to crack 
their brutal jests about light heads, light heels, and so forth, 
Wayland and she followed in sUenco the deputy-usher, who 
undertook to be their copductor. 

* ^hey entered the inner court of the Castle by the great gate- 
way, which extended betwixt the principal keep, or Donjon, 
called Ca*s^r’8 Tower, and a stately building which passed by 
the naihe of King Henry’s Lodging, and were thus placed in 
jbhe centre of the noble pile, which presented on its different 
fronts magnificent specimens of every species of castellated 
Architecture, from the Conquest to the reign of Elizabeth, witli 
the appropriate style and omamenls of each. 

Across this Inner court also they were conducted by their 
guide to a small but . strong tower occupying the north-east 
angle of the building, acljacent to the great hall, and filling up 
n space betwixt the immense range of kitchens and the end of 
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the great hall itself. The lower part of this tower waa occupied 
by some of the household officers •of Leicester, owing to its con- 
venient vicinity to the places v^herc theii?^duty lay; but ip the 
upper storey, which was reac^ied by a narrow winding stair, was 
a small octangular chamber, which, in the gi-oat demand for 
lodgii)^^ had been on the present occasion fitted up for the 
reception of guests, though generally said to have been used as 
a place of confinenmnt for some unhappy person who had been 
there murdered. Tradition called this prisoner Mervyn, and 
transferred his name to the tower. That it had bpen used as a 
prison was not improbable; for the floor of each storey was 
arched, the walls of, tremendous thickness, while the space of 
tlie chamber did not exceed fifteen feet in diameter. The 
window, however, was pleasant, though naiTOw, and com- 
manded a d^i;?htful view of what was called thb Plemance; 
a space of ground enclosed and decorated with arches, trophies, 
statues, fountains, and other architectural monuments, which 
formed one access from the castle itself into the garden. There 
was a bed in the apartment, and other preparations for the 
reception of a guest, to which the Countess paid hut slight 
attention, her notice being instantly arrested by the sight of 
writing materials placed on the table (not very commonly to 
be found in the bed-rooms of those days), which instantly sug- 
gested the idea of writing to Leic-ester, and remaining private 
until she had received his answer- 
er he deputy-usher having introduced them into this commo- 
dious apartment, courteously asked Wjiyland, whose generosity 
he had experienced, whether ‘he could do anything farther for 
liis service. Upon receiving a gentle, hint, that some refresh- 
Ttient would not be unacceptable, he presently conveyed the 
smith to the buttery-hatch, where dressed provisions of.all sotts 
were distributed, with hospitable profusion, to all who asked for 
them. Wayland was readily supplied with some lig^ilf provi- 
sions, such as he thought would best suit the faded appetite of 
the lady, and did not.omit the opportunity of himself making 
a hasty but hearty meal on^more substantial fare. He then 
returned to the apartment in the turret,* where he /ound the 
Countess, who had finished her letter to Leicester ; and, in lieu 
of a seal and silken thread, had secured it with a {>raid of her own 
beautiful tresses, fastened by what is called a tnie-love knot. 

“ Good friend,” said she to Wayland, “ whom God hath sent 
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to aid me at my utmost need ,•! do beseech thee, as the last 
trj»uble you shall take for an •unfortunate lady, to deliver this 
lette^to the noble Eaft of Leice.%ter. Be it received as it may,'* 
she said, with features agitated betwixt hope and fear, thou, 
•good fellow, shalt have no more cumber with me. But I hope 
the best ; and if ever lady made a poor man rich, thyiisi hast 
surely deserved it at my hand, should my happy days ever come 
round again. Give it, I pray you, into Lord Leicester's own 
baud, and mark how he looks on receiving it.” 

Wayland, ,«n hia part, readily undertook the commission, 
but anxiously prayed the lady, in his turn, to partake of some 
refreshment; in which he at length prevailed, more through 
importunity, and her desire to see him begone on his errand, 
than from any inclination the Oountesa felt to comply with his 
request Hh then left her, advising her to lock her door on the 
inside, and not to stir from her little apartment — and went to 
seek an opportunity of discharging her errand, as well as of 
carrying into effect a purpose of his own, which circumstances 
had induced him to form. 

In fact, from the conduct of the lady during the journey — 
her long fits of profound silence — the irresciution and uncer- 
tainty wliicli seemed to pervade^ all hsr movements, and the 
(ibviou«v incapacity of thinking and acting for herself, under 
\Viiich she seemed to labour, Wayland had formed tlie not 
improbable opinion, that the difficulties of her situation had in 
some degree affected her understanding. 

When she had escaped from th^ seclusion of Cumnor Place, 
and the dangers to -v^ch she was there exposed, it would have 
segiged her most ration^ course to retire to her father's, or 
elsewhere, at a distance from the power of thr^e by whom these 
diulgera had been created. When, instead of doing so, she 
demanded k) ba conveyed to Kenilworth, Wayland had been 
only a]5l|^ to account for her c^duct, by supposing that she 
meant to put herself un^er the tutelage of Tressilian, and to 
appeal to the protection of the Queen. * But now, instead of 
fallowing this natural course, she iptrusted him with a letter to 
Leicester, fhe patron «of Varney, and within whose jurisdiction 
at least, if not under his express authority, all the evils she had 
already suffered were inflicted upon her. Thi^ seemed an im- 
safe and even a desperate measure, and Wayland felt anxiety 
for hia own. safety, as well as that of the lady, should he execute 
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her commission before be had * secured the advice and coimto- 
iiance of a protector. He therefore resolved, before delivering 
the letter to Leicester, that hq would seek out ^’ressilis^n, and 
communicate to him the arrjval of the lady at Ketilworth, and 
thus at once rid himself of all farther responsibility, and devolve 
the tse.!: of guiding and protecting this unfortunate lady upon 
the patron who had at first employed him in her service. 

^'He will be a better judge than I am,” said Wayland, 
whetlier she is to be gratified in this humour of appeal to my 
Ijord of Leicester, which seems like an act of 4iisanity ; and, 
therefore, I will turn the matter over on his hands, deliver him 
the letter, receive what they list to give me by way of guerdon, 
and then show the Castle of Kenilworth a pair of light heels ; 
for, after the work I have been engaged in, it will be, I fear, 
neither a safe ♦nor wholesome place of residence ; and I would 
rather shoe colts on the coldest common in England than share 
in their gayest revels.” 


CHAPTER T\^'ENTY- SEVENTH. 

In ray time I have seen a boy do wonders. 

Eobin, the red tinker, had a boy, 

Would ha’ run through a cat-hole. 

The Coxcomb. 

Amid the universal bustle which filledj the Castle and its 
environs, it was no Ccisy matter to fin^^out any individual 
Wayland was still less likely to light upon Tressiliau, whom he 
sought so anxiously, bec^iuae, sensible of the danger of attract- 
ing attention, in the circumstances in which be was placed, he 
dared not make general inqiiLias among the r^tainej-s or do- 
mestics of Leicester. He learned, however, by indirect questions, 
that, in all probability, Tressilian must have been one of a large 
jmrty of gentlemen in attendance on the Earl of Sussex, who 
had accompanied their patron that moining to Jj^enil worth, 
when Leicester had received them with marks of the most 
formal respect and distinction. He fasther learned, that both 
Earls, with their followers, and many other nobles, knights, and 
geiitlomeiT, had taken horse, and gone towards Warwick several 
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hours since, for the purpose of# escorting the Queen to Kenil- 
worth. • 

He? Majesty's arrifal, like other great events, was delayed 
froffl^our to hour ; and it was now announced by a breathless 
•post, that her Majesty being detained by her gracious desire to 
receive the homage of her lieges who had thronged.- ts* wait 
nt>on her at Warwick, it would be the hour of twilight ere she 
entered tlie Castle. The intelligence releJised for a time those 
wlio were upon duty, in the immediate expectation of the 
Queen’s appearance, and ready to play their part in the solem- 
nities with wliicli it was to be accompanied , and Way land, 
seeing several horsemen enter the Castle, vras not without hopes 
that Tressilian might be of the number. That he might not 
lose an opportunity of meeting his patror in the event of this 
being the cal^e, Way land placed himself in the b^se-court of the 
Castle, near Mcjitimcr’s Tower, and watched every one whe 
went or came by the bridge, the extremity of which was pro- 
tected by that building. Thus stationed, nobody could enter 
or leave the Castle without his observation, and most anxiously 
did he study the garb and countenance of every horseman, as, 
passing from under the opposite Gallery TJower, they paced 
slowly, or curveted, along the 4ilt-yaiid, and approached the 
entrance of the base-court. 

• But while Wayland gazed thus eagerly to discover him whom 
he saw not, lie was pulled by the sleeve liy one by whom he 
himself would not willingly have been seen. 

This was Dickie Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, who, like the im]) 
Tvhose name he hore^^and whom h^ had been accoutred iu order 
to^^einble, seemed to ever at the ear of those who thought 
least of him. WhatevSr were Wayland’s internal feelings, he 
judged it necessary to express pleasure at their unexpected 
meeting. ^ 

“HsP! is iti, thou, my minifcin — my miller’s thumb — my 
prince of Cacodemons — my little mouse 

“Ay,” said Dickie, “tne mouse which, gnawed asunder the 
toils, just when the lion who was caught in them began to look 
wonderTully like an ace.” 

“ Why, thoif little hop-the-gutter," thou art as sharp as 
vinegar this afternoon L But tell me, how di^st thou come off 
with yonder jolterheaded giant, whom I had left thee with % — 
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I waa afraid he would have stripped thy clothes, and so swal- 
lowed thee, as men peel and e^at a* roasted chestnut.’* 

Had he done so,” replied the boy, he would have had 
more brains in his guts than* ever he had in his noddle. But 
the giant is a courteous monster, and more grateful than many 
other whom I have helped at a pinch, Master Wayland 
Smith.” 

“ Beshrew me, Flibbertigibbet,” replied Wayland, '' but thou 
art sharper than a Sheflield whittle ! I would I knew by what 
charm you muzzled yonder old bear.” j 

“ Ay, that is in your own manner,” answered Dickie ; you 
think fine speeches will pass muster instead of good-will. How- 
ever, as to this honest porter, you must know, that when we 
presented ourselves pt the gate yonder, his brain was over- 
burdened with- a speech that had been penned ibr him, and 
which proved rather an ovennatch for his gigantic faculties. 
Now this same pithy oration had been indited, like sundry others, 
by my learned magister, Erasmus Holiday, so I had heard it 
often enough to remember every line. As soon as I heard 
him blundering and floundering like a fish upon dry land, 
through the first, verse, and perceived him at a stand, I knew 
where the shoe piacht\d, ancit helped him to the next word, 
when he caught me up in an ecstasy, even as you saw but now. 
I promised, as the price of your admission, to hide me imder his 
bearish gaberdine, and prompt him in the hour of need. I have 
just now been getting some food m the Castle, and am about to 
return to him.” 

“ That’s right— that’s right, my dmr Dickie,” replied Way- 
land ; “ haste thee., for Heaven’s sake 1 else the poor giant ^will 
be utterly disconsolate for want of Kis dwarfish auxiliary — 
Away with thee, Dickie !” 

“Ay, ay!” answered the boy — “Away with Dickie, when 
we have got what good of bins we can. — You will not let me 
know the story of this lady, then, who is as much sister of thinf* 
tus I am 

“ Why, what good would it do thee, thou silly elf]’’ said 
Wayland. " * 

“ Oh, stand ye on these terms]” said the boy ; “well, I care 
not gr<Mitly about the matter, — only, I never smell out a secret, 
but I try to be either at the right or the wrong end of it, and 
60 good evening to ye.” 
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“ Nay, but, Di(ikie," said Wayland, who knew the boy’s reatr 
less and intriguing disposition 4iOo well not to fear his enmity — 
‘‘ stajj my deair DickiS — part n^t with old friends so shortly 1 
— thou shall* know all I know of lady one day.’* 

’ “ Ay I” said Dickie ; ‘‘and that day may prove a nigh one. 
Fare-thee-well, Wayland — I will to iny large-limbed friead^ who, 
if ho have not so sharp a wit as some folk, is at least more 
grateful for the service wliich other folk render him. And so 
again, good evening to ye,” 

So saying, ,ke cast a somersault through the gateway, aiid, 
lighting on the bridge, ran With the extraordinary agility, which 
was one of his distinguishing attributes, towards the Gallery 
Tower, and was out of sight in an instant. 

“I would to God 1 were safe out of* this Castle again I” 
prayed Wayland, internally ; “ for now that tlfis mischievous 
imp has put his finger in the pie, it cannot but prove a mess 
fit for the devil’s eating. I would to Heaven Master Tressihua 
would appear ! ” 

Tressiliau, whom he was thus anxiously expecting in one 
direction, had returned to Kenilworth by another access. It 
was indeed true, as Wayland had conjectufcd, that, in the 
earlier part of the day, be had £R!Comp«nied the Earls on their 
ciivalcade towards Warwick, not without hope that he might 
in* that town hear some tidings of his emissary. Being disap- 
pointed in this expectation, and observijig Varney amongst 
Leice.ste]*’s attendants, seeming as if he had some puriiose of 
advancing to and addressing him^he conceived, in the present 
circumstances, it was.wisest to avoid the interview. He, there- 
for^^^ left the presence-cb amber when the High-Sheriff of the 
county was in the very midst of his dutiful address to her 
Majesty 'j and, mounting his horse, rode back to Kenilworth, 
by a remote and circuitous road, and entered the castle by a 
small saUy-port in the western VaU, at which he was readily 
admitted, as one of the foy^wers of the Earl of Sussex, towards 
whom Leicester had commanded the utanost courtesy to l>e 
e&rcised. It was thus that ho ^let not Wayland, who was 
impatiently watching •his arrival, and whom he himself would 
have been, at le^t, equally desirous to see. 

Having delivered his horse to the charge of Jiis attendant, he 
walked for a space in the Pleasance and in the garden, rather 
to indulge in comparative solitude his own reflections than to 
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adioire those singular beautiesf of nature and art which the 
magnificence of Leicester had there assembled. The greater 
part of the persons of condition had 16 ft the Castle for the 
present, to form part of the Earl’s cavalcade; ‘Others, who 
remained behind, were on the battlements, outer walls, and 
towers, 3ager to view the splendid spectacle of the royal entry. 
The garden, therefore, while every other part of the Castle re- 
sounded with the human voice, was silent, but for the whis- 
pering of the leaves, the emulous warbling of the tenants of a 
large aviary, with their happier companions v:ho remained 
denizens of the free air, and the plashing of the fountains, 
which, forced into the air from sculptures of fantastic and 
grotesque forms, fell down with ceaseless sound into the great 
basins of Italian marble. 

The melancLoly thoughts of Tressilian cast a gloomy shade 
on all the objects with which he was" surroimded. He com- 
pared the magnificent scenes which be here traversed, with the 
deep woodland and wild moorland which surrounded Lid cote 
Hall, and the image of Amy Robsart glided like a phantom 
through eveiy landscape which his imagination summoned up. 
Nothing is perhaps more dangerous to the future happiness of 
men of deep thought aud retired habits, than the entertaining 
an early, long, and unfortunate attachment. It frequently 
sinks so deep into the mind, that it becomes their dream by 
night and their vision by day — mixes itself with every source 
of interest and enjoyment ; and when blighted and withered 
by final disajipointinent, it seems as if the springs of the heart 
were dried up along with it. This aching of the heart, this 
languishing after a shadow which has lost all the gaiety of its 
colouring, this dwelling on the remembrance of a dream from 
which we have been long roughly awakened, is the weakness of 
a gentle and generous heart, and it was that of TresSiliam 

He himself at length bectfxne sensible of the necessity of 
forcing other objects upon his mind : and for this purpose he 
loft the Pleasaiice, ir order to mingle with the noisy crowd 
upon the walls, and view the prej^aration for the pageants. 
But he left tlie garden, and heard the busy hum mixed wdth 
music and laughter, w£ich floated ai’ound him, he felt an 
uncontrollable reluctance to mix with society,' whose feelings 
were in a tone so different from his owia, and resolved, instead 
of doing so, to retire to the chamber assigned him, and employ 
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himF^eir in study until the tolling of the grca,t ciustle-bell should 
announce the arrival of Elizabeth. 

tiggsilian crossed sfjcordingly. by the passage betwixt llie 
immense ran^ of kitchens and thb, great liall, and ascended to 
the third storey of Mervyn’s Tower, and apjdying himself to 
tlie door of the small apartment which had been allotted to 
liim, wjis surprised to find it was locked. He then recollected 
that the deputy-chamberlain had given him a master-key, 
advising him, in the present confused state of the CravStle, .to 
keep his door.as much shut as possible. He applied this key 
to the l0(^k, the bolt revoh^ed, he entered, and in the same 
instant saw a female form seated in the ajmrtment, and recog- 
nised that form to be Amy Robsart. His first idea was, that 
a lieated imagination had raised the imagft on wlych it doted 
into visible eiJisteiice ; his second, that he beheld^ an a]')parition 
— the third and abiding conviction, that it w?«s Amy herself, 
jialer, indeed, and thinner than in the days of heedless happi- 
nesvs, when she possessed the form and hue of a wood-nymph, 
witli the lieauty of a sylph ; but still Amy, unequalled in love- 
liness by aught which had ever visited his eyes. 

The astonishment of the Countess was scared less than that 
of Tressilian, although it was of i^liorter'duration, because slie 
had hear/i from Wayland that he was in the Castle. She had 
stafted up on his first entrance, and now stood facing him, the 
paleness of her cheeks having given way to a deep blush. 

“ Tressilian, she said at length, why come yon here?” 

‘‘ Nay, why come ymi here, Amy ” rcturaed Tressilian, ** un- 
less it be at length to glaipi that aid, which, as far as one man’s 
heartland arm can extend^ shall instantly bo rendered to you?” 

was silent a moment, and then answered in a sorrowful, 
rather than an angry tone, — “ 1 require no aid, Tressilian, and 
would rathei^^be injured than benefited by any which your kind- 
ness can rae. Believe me, iPam near one whom law and 
love oblige to protect me.” ^ 

“The villain, then, hath done you the* poor justice which 
remained in his power,” said Tressiljan ; “ and I behold before 
me the ^^ejaf Varney ^ 

“ The wife of "NJarney !” she replied, with all the emphasis of 
scorn; “with what base name, sir, does yonn boldness stig- 
matise tho — Hie-^the” — She hesitated, droppd her tone of 
scorn, lookcd*down, and was confiised and silent, for she recol- 
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lected what fatal consequences anight attend her completing the 
sentence with ‘Hhe Countess yf Leicester,” which were the 
words that had naturally suggested their solves. ^It wouid have 
been a betrayal of the secret, lOn which her liusband had assured 
her that his fortunes depended, to Tressilian, to Sussex, to the 
Queen, and to the whole assembled court. “ Never,” she 
thouglit, will I break my promised silence. I will submit to 
every suspicion rather than that.” 

The tears rose to her eyes, as she stood silent before Tressi- 
liau , while, looking on her with mingled grief and pity, he 
said, “ Alas ! Amy, your eyes centradict your longue. That 
H})ca]<s of a protector, willing and able to watch over you ; but 
these tell me you are ruined, and deserted by the wretch to 
whom you have attached yourself.” 

“ She lodkfd on him with eyes in which anger sparkled 
through her tears, but only repeated the word ^‘wretch !” wdth 
a scornful emphasis. 

“ Yes, wretch /” said Tressilian ; ‘‘for were he aught better, 
why are you here, and alone in my apartment ] why was not 
fitting provision made for your honourable reception 

“ In your apartment repeated Amy ; “ in ymir apartment 1 
It shall instantly be /elieverl of my presence.” She hastened 
towards the door ; but the sad recollection of her deserted state 
at once pre^i^ed on her mind, and, pausing on the threshold, she 
added, in a tone unutterably pathetic, “ Alas ! 1 had forgot — I 
know not where to go ” 

“ I see — I see it all,” said Tressilian, springing to her side, 
and leading her back to the seat, on wljich she sunk down — 
“ You do need aid — you do need protection, though you will 
not own it ; and you shall not ueedT it long. Leaning on my 
arm, as the representative of your excellent and broken-hearted 
father, on the very threshold of the Castle-gajfce, ysu shall meet 
Elizabeth ; and the first deed she shall do in tl^e halls of Kenil- 
worth shall be an act of ju.stice to her sex and her subjects. 
Strong in my good cause, and in tile Qu«eiTs justice, the power 
of her minion shall not shake my resolution. I will instalitly 
seek Sussex.” 

“ Not for all that is under heaven !” said the Countess, much 
alarmed, and feeling the absolute necessity of obtaining time, 
at least, for consideration. “ Tressilian, you were wont to be 
generous — Grant me one request, and believe, if it^be your wish 
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to save me from misery, ami from maxlness, j^ou will do more 
by making me the promise I tisic ot \(hi, than Elizabetli can do 
for me* vith &\\ her ]3fj\^>r.” 

/ffk me ^inytliing for which ^ou can allege retison,’’ said 
Trewsilian ; “ but demand not of me ” 

‘‘Oh, limit not your boon, dear Edmund 1” exclaimed the 
Countess — you once loved that I should call you so — Limit 
not your boon to reason ! for my case is all madnesvs, and frenzy 
must guide the counsels which alone can aid me.” 

If you spaak thus wildly,” said Tressilian. astonishment 
again overpowering both his ^ief and his rcisolution, I must 
l>elieve you indeed incapable of thinking or feting for yourself.” 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed, sinking on one knee before him, 
“ I am not mad — I am but a creature unutterably miserable, 
and, from circumstances the most singular, drai^ged on to a 
precipice by the arm of him who thinks he is keeping me from 
it — even by yours, Tressilian — by yours, whom I have honoured, 
respected — all but loved — and yet loved, too — loved, too, Tres- 
silian — though not as yon wished to be.” 

There wfis an energy — a self-possession — an abandonment in 
her voice and manner — a total resignation ctf herself to his 
generosity, which, together with the kiinkiess of her expressions 
to’ himself, moved him deeply. Ho raised her, and in broken 
ao(^mts entreated her to be comforted. 

“ I cannot,”* she said, “ I will not be comforted, till you 
grant me my request I I will speak as plainly as I dare — I am 
now awaiting the commaiids of one who has a right to issue 
them — The iuteiferenpe of a third^person — of you in especial, 
Tre^ilian, will be ruin — utter min to me. Wait but fonr-aud- 
twenty hours, and it ma;f he that the poor Amy may have the 
means to show that she values, and can reward, your disinte- 
rested friendr^hipH-r-that she is happy herself, and has the means 
to make^joii sor— It is surely woAh your patience, for so short 
a .space ?” 

Tressilian paused, and weighing in hfe mind the various 
probabilities which might render a^violent interference on his 
part more pjejudicial than advantageous l>oth to the happiness 
and reputation of Amy, considering also that she was witliin 
the walls of Kenilworth, and could suffer no in a castle 

honoured with the Queen's residence, and tilled with her guards 
and attendanAs, — he conceived, upon the whole, that he might 
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render her more evil than gnotl service, by intruding upon her 
his appeal to Elizabeth in her behalf. He expre^ssed h,ls reso- 
lution cautiously, however, chmbting n^tturally whether,. \.my's 
hopes of extricating hcjrself.lVom her difficulties rested on any- 
thing stronger than a blinded attachment to Varney, whom he 
siip])osed to be lier seducer. 

“ Amy,” he said, while he fixed his sad and expressive eye^s 
on hers, which, in her ec^stasy of doubt, terror, and perplexity, 
she cast up towards him, ‘‘ I have ever remarked, that when 
others called thee girlish and wilful, there hiy under that 
external semblance of youthful “ and self-willed folly, deep 
feeling and strong &'ense. In this I will confide, trusting your 
own fate in your own hands for the space of twenty-four hours, 
without my , interference by word or act.” 

‘‘ Do you promise me this, Tressiliau said Ihe Countess, 
it possible you can yet repose so inuch confidence in me? 
Do you promise, as you are a geiitlenian and a man of honour, 
t.o intrude in my matters, neither by speech nor action, what- 
ever you may sec or hear tha,t seems to you to demand your 
interference ? — Will you so far trust me?” 

“I will, upommy honour,” said Tressilian ; ‘^but when that 
space is expired” ‘ ** 

“When that space is expired,” she said, interrupting him, 
yon are free to act as your judgment shall determine.” 

Is there nought besides which I can do for you, Amy?” 
said Tressilian. 

^‘Nothing,” said she, “save to leave me, — that is, if — I 
l^lusli to acknowledge my h^plessness by- asking it — if you can 
spare me the use of this apartment ^/or the next twentyv^our 
houi's.” 

“This is most wonderful !” said Tressilian; “what hope or 
interest can you have in a castle, where yom candot command 
even an a]mrtment?” ^ . 

“Argue not, but leave me,” sl^e said; and added, ns he 
slowly and imwilliiigly retired, “ Generous Edmund ! the time 
may come, when Ainy mgv show she deserved thy noble at 
Uchment.” 
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^fjEfVPTER TWE!JTy-EIGHTn. 

What, man, iie’er lack a draught, when the full can 
Stands at thine el])Ow, and craves emptying ! — 

Nay, fear not me, for I Imve no delight 
To watch men’s vices, since I have myself 
Of viitue nought to boast of. — I’m a striker, 

Would have the world strike with me, pell-niell, all. 

.• PANn^MONlQM 

• 

TuEssruAN, in strange agitation of mind, ^ had hardly stopped 
down the first two or tl}reo steps of the winding staircase, wdien, 
greatly to his surprise atul disjjleasure, he, met Midiael Lain- 
honnie, wealing an imyjndent familiarity of for which 

Tuwsilian felt uineh disposed to throw him down stairs ; until 
lie rememhered the prejudice wliieh Amy, the only object 
his solicitude, v\a8 likely to receive from his engaging in any 
act of violenc;e at that time, and in that ])laee. 

He therefore contented himself with looking sternly upon 
Ijainbounie, as upon one w^hom he deemed un^vorthy of notice, 
and attempted to fiasa him in his *v\ay d«wm stairs, without any 
syiiiptonj of recognition. But Lambournc, w^ho, amidst tlie 
[irrtfusion of that day’s hos])itality, had not failed to tak(‘ a 
deep, thougli not an overpowering cup of sack, was not in the 
Iminour of humbling himself before any man’s looks He 
stopped Trt‘ssilian upon the staircase without the least bashfal* 
ness or end laiTassment^ and addressed him as if lie had been on 
kind and intimate terms : — What, no grudge between us, I 
Lo}?e, upon old scores, iVl^istcr Tressilian'l — nay, I am one who 
remember former kindness rather than latter feud — I’ll c.on- 
vince you tkat I, meant honestly and kindly, ay, and comfoit- 
ably by J^ou.” . • 

.“I desire uoue of your intimacy,” said Tressilian — “keep 
company with your mates,” , 

’‘Now, see how hasty ho is I” said Liiinbounie : “and how^ 
these gclitlc^s, that are* made tpiestionless out of the porcelain 
clay of the earth, look down upon poor Michael Lambournc ' 
You would take master Tressilian now^ for tho.most maiddike, 
modest, simpering squire of dames, that ever made love when 
uiudlea were, long i’ the stulf — snuff, call you it Why, you 
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would play the samt on us, MVxster Tressiliau, and forget that 
oven now thou hast commodity in thy very bedchamber^, to. the 
shame of my lord’s castle, ha,’ ha! ha !'" Have 5 touch^*d you. 
Master Tressiliau?” ^ 

I know not what you mean,” said Tressiliau, inferring^ 
however, too surely, that this licentious ruffian must have been 
sensible of Amy’s presence in his apartment; “but if,” he 
continued, “ thou art varlet of the chambers, and lackest a fee, 
there is one to leave mine unmolested.” 

Lambourne looked at the piece of gold, and. put it in his 
pocket, saying — “ jSTow, I know not but you might have done 
more with me by <a kind word, than by this chiming rogue. 
But after all he jiays well that pays with gold*— and Mike 
Lambourne yas never a make-bate, or a spoil-sport, or the like. 
E'en live aiid*'det others live, that is niy motto— only, I wouLJ 
not let some folks cock their beaver at me neitlier, as if they 
were made of silver ore, and 1 of Dutch pewter. So if 1 keep 
your secret, Master Tressiliau, you may look sweet on me at 
least ; and were I to want a little backing oi countenance, 
being caught, as you see the best of us may be, in a sort of 
peccadillo — why; you owe it me — and so e’en make your 
chamber serve you aAd that same biixi in bower beside — it’s 
all one to Mike Lambourne.” 

“ Make way, sir,” said Tressiliau, unable to bridle his indig- 
nation, “ you have had your fee.” 

“Urn!’' said Lambourne, giving place, however, while he 
sulkily muttered between^, his teeth, repeating Tressilian’s 
Words — “ Make way — and you have had» your fee — but it mat- 
ters not, I will spoil no s]xort, as I saifl before ; I am no (Ug in 
the manger — mind that.” 

Ho spoke louder and louder, as Tressilian, by whom he felt 
himself overawed, got farther and forther out' of hearii\g. 

“ I am no dog in the manger — but I will not carry coals 
neither --mind that, my Master Xressilian; and I will have a 
peep at this wench, ‘whom you have quartered so commodioqsly 
in your old haunted room-^afraid of ghosts, belike, an(J not too 
willing to sleep alone. . If 1 had done 'this now in a strange 
lord’s castle, the word had been, — The porter*s lodge for the 
knave 1 and — Have him flogged — trundle him down stairs like 
a turnip ! — Ay, but your virtuous gentlemen take strange privi- 
leges over us, who are downright servants of our Senses, Well 
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— I have my Master Tressiliai^’a head imder my belt by this 
lucky discoveiy, that is one thing certain ■ and I will try to get 
a slgW of this^Lindabiides of his, that is another ” 


CHAPTER TWENTY- NINTH. 

Now fare-tliee*well, luy master — if true service 
Be j^erdon’d with hard looks, e’en cut the tow-line, 

And let our barks across the pathless flood 
Hold difi'erent courses 

SHTPWRJaCK- 

Tressilian walked into the outer yard of the Castle, scarce 
knowing wliat to think of his late strange and ijjcAt unexpected 
interview with Amy Robsart, and dubious if he had done well, 
being intrusted with the delegated authority of her father, to 
pass his word so solemnly to leave her to her own guidance for 
so many hours. Yet how could he have denied her request, — 
dejjendeut iis she had too probably rendered herself upon Var- 
ney] Such W'as his natural reasoniug. Th^ happiness of her 
future life might de^jend upon his no^ driving her to extre- 
mities, ^and since no authority of Tressi ban’s could extricate 
her from tlie power of Varney, supposing he was to acknowledge 
Amy to be hft wife, what title had he to destroy the hope of 
domestic peace, which might yet remain to lier, by setting 
enmity betwixt them? Tressilian resolved, therefore, scrupu- 
lously to observe his word plcdgedfto Amy, both because it liad 
been given, and because, as ho still thought, while he considered 
and reconsidered that eltraordinary interview, it could not with 
justice or propriety have been refused. 

In one pcspect, he had gained much towards securing effec- 
tual pfotectioy for this imhappj^and still licloved object of his 
jearly affection, Amy was no longer mewed up in a distant 
and solitary retreat, imd^ the charge of persons of doubtful 
reputation. She was in the Castle of Kenilworth, within the 
verge *of Jhe Royal Court for thS time, free from all risk of 
violence, and liable to be produced before Elizabeth on the first 
summons. These were eu’cumstances which could not but assist 
greatly the efforts which he might have occasion to use in her 
bohal£ 
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\Vliile be was thus bidancing tlie advantages and perils 
which attended her unexpected presence in Kenilworth, Tres- 
silian was hastily and anxiously accostied by Wayland, who, 
after ejaiaihiting, “Thank God, your worship Is fojind at^iast !” 
[)roeeedeil, witli breathless eantion, to pour into his eai* the 
lutelligence that the lady had est^ped from Cumnor Place. 

“ And is at present in this Castle,” said Tressilian ; “ I know 
it, and I have seen her — Was it by her own choice she found 
refuge in my apartment P' 

“No,” answered Wayland; “but I could thipk of no other 
way of safely hestowing her, and was but too happy to find a 
deputy-usher who knew where you were quartered ; — in jolly 
society truly, the hail on the one hand and tlic kitchen on tlio 
other 

“ c, this is no time for jesting,” answered Tressilian 
- .(.-rulv, 

I wot that hut too well,” said the artist, “ for 1 have felt 
tlu'se throe days as if I had a halter round iny neck. This 
laily knows not her own mind — she will have none of your aid 
-> -commands you not to be named to her — and Ls about to put 
herself into the hands of my Lord Leicester. I had never 
got her safe into your cham1;)er, had she known the owner of 
it.” 

Ts it possible V said Tressilian. But slio may have hopes 
the Earl will exert his infiuence in her favour ovdr his villanoiis 
dependant.” 

“ I know nothing of that,” said Wayland — but I believe, 
if she is to reconcile herself with either Leicester or Varney, 
the side of the Castle of Kenilworth which will be safest for us 
will be the outside, from which we cam fastest fly away. ftTis 
not my purpose to abide an instant after delivery of the letter 
to Leicester, which waits but your commands^ to find its way 
to him. See, here it is — but ]?o — a plague on it — I mifet have 
left it in my dog-hole, in the hay-loft yonder, where 1 am to 
sleep.” 

“ Death and fury said Tressilian, transported beyond hfe 
usual patience; ‘4hou hast* 'not lost that on which mhy de- 
pend a stake more impe^taut than a thousand sucti lives as 
thine V* 

“Lost it!” answered Wayland, readily; “that were a jest 
indeed 1 No, sir, I have it carefully put up with myjaight^ack, 
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aiid some matters I have occasion to use — I will letch it in an 
instant.” . 

• “ Do so,” gaid Tre^silian ; ** be faithful, and thou shalt be 
well •fbwarcl^l. ^ut if I have 'season to suspect thee, a dead 
dog were in better case than thou 

Way laud bowed, and took his leave with seeming confidence 
and alacrity ; but, in fact, filled with the utmost dread and 
confusion. The letter was lost, that was certain, notwithstand- 
ing the apology which he had made to appease the impatient 
displeasure of Jressilian. It was lost — ^it might fall into wrong 
hands — it would theu, certainly, occasion a discovery of the 
whole intrigue in which he had been engaged ; nor, indeed, did 
Wayland see much prospect of its remaining concealed, in any 
event. He felt much hirrt besides, at Trt^silian's burst of im- 
patience. » 0 • 

Nay, if T am to be pai<i in this coin for services where my 
neck is concerned, it is time I should look to myself. Here 
have I ofleiided, for aught I know, to the death, the lord of this 
stately castle, whose word were as powerful to take away my 
life, as the breath which speaks it to blow out a fai-thing candle. 
And all this for a mad lady, and a melancliolyigallant ; who, on 
the loss of a fuur-nooked bit of^papei^ has his hand on his 
poignado, and swears death and fury ! — Then there is the Doctor 
ami Varney — I will save myself from the wh(de mess of them 
— Life is dearer than gold — I will fly this instant, though I 
leave my reward behind me.” 

These reflections naturally enough occurred to a mind like 
Wayland’s, who found himself engaged far deeper than he had 
expected in a train ofVysterious and unintelligible intrigues, in 
wMTih the actors seemed 4iardly to know their own course. And 
yet, Jfo do him justice, his personal fears were, in some degree, 
counterbalanced by his compassion for the deserted state of the 
lady. • # 

I cai^ not a groat for Master Tressilian,” he said ; I have 
done more than bargain by^im, and I ha^ge brought his erranfc- 
damozel within his reach, so that he may look after her himself ; 
but I fear the poor thing is in ifluch danger amongst these 
stormy spirits. I will to her chambet, and tell her the fate 
which hh3 befalls her letter, that she may write another if she 
list. She cannot lack a messenger, I trow, wliere there are so 
many lackeys that can cany a letter to their 101x1, And 1 will 
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tell her also that I leave the ‘Castle, trusting her to (Jod, her 
own guidance, and Master Tressilian’s care and looking efter.— 
Perhaps she may remember the ring Ike oflferbd me— was 
well earned, I trow ; but sh^ is a lovely creature, and— marry 
hang the ring ! I will not bear a base spirit for the matter. 
If I fare iH in this world for my good nature, I shall have better 
chance in the next. — &o now for the lady, and then for the 
road.” 

With the stealthy step and jealous eye of the cat that steals 
on her prey, Wayland resumed the way. to ‘the Countess’s 
chamber, sliding along by the side of the courts and passages, 
alike observant of.^all around him, and studious himself to 
escape observation. In this manner, he crossed the outward 
and inward^ castle-} ard, and the great arched passage, which, 
running betwixt the range of kitchen ofihees and* the hall, led 
to the bottom of the little winding stair that gave access to the 
chambers of Mervyn’s Tower. 

The artist congratulated himself on having escaped the various 
perils of his journey, and was in the act of ascending by two 
steps at once, when he observed that the shadow of a man, 
thrown from a » door which stood ajar, darkened the opposite 
wall of the staircase/ Wayland drew back cautiously, went 
down to the inner courtyard, spent about a quarter of • an hour, 
which seemed at least quadruple its usual duraljion, in walking 
from place to place, and then returned to the tower, in hopes 
to find that the lurker had disappeared. He ascended as high 
as the suspicious spot — there was no shadow on the wall — he 
ascended a few yards farther — the doon was still ajar, and he 
was doubtful whether to advance or retreat, when it was sud- 
denly thrown wide open, and MichaS Lamboume bolted out 
upon the astonished Wayland. ‘‘Who the devil art thouV and 
what seek’st thou in this part of the Castle ? March jnto that 
chamber, and be hanged to tfifee I” < w 

“ I am no dog to go at every mip’s whistle,” said the artist, 
affecting a eonfidenct'. which was belied by a timid shake in Jiis 
voice. , 

“ Sa^st thou me so 1 — Come hither, Cawrence Staples.” 

A huge ill-made anf UUooked fellow, up^^ards of si? feet 
high, appeared ^at the door, and Lamboume proceeded : “ If 
thou be'st so fond of this tower, my friend, thou shalt see its 
foundations, good twelve feet below the bed of the lake, and 
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tenarted hy certain jolly toads, snakes, and so forth, which 
thpu ivilt ^d mighty good company. Therefore once more I 
ask^ou, in play, who thou art, and what thou seek'st 
here'?” ♦ 

‘‘If the dungeon-grate once clashes behind me,” thought 
Wayland, “I am a gone man.” He therefore answered sub- 
missively, He was the poor juggler whom his honour had met 
yesterday in Weatherly-bottom.” 

“ And what juggling trick art thou playing in this tower 1 
Thy gang,”. “said Lamboume, “lie over against Clinton’s 
buildiTigs.” 

“ I came here to see my sister,” said juggler, “ who is in 
Master Tressilian’s chamber, just above.” 

“ Aha !” said Lamboume, smiling, “hete be truths ! Upon 
my honour, for a stranger, this same Master Tressilian makes 
himself at home among us, and furnishes out hiw cell hand- 
somely, with all sort of commodities. This will be a precio^is 
tale of the sainted Master Tressilian, and will be welcome to 
some folks, as a purse of broad pieces to me. — Hark ye, fellow,” 
he continued, addressing Wayland, “ thou shalt not give Puss 
a hint to steal away — we must catch her in h^r form. So, back 
with that pitiful sheep-biting vfeage df thine, or I will fling 
thee from the window of the tower, and try if your juggling 
slcill can save, thy bones.” 

“ Your worship will not be so hard hearted, I tmst,” said 
Wayland; “poor folk must live. I trust your honour will 
allow me to speak with my sister 

“ Sister on Adamis side, I warrant,” said Lamboume ; “ or, 
ifj><otherwise, the more Jsnave thou. But, sister or no sister, 
thou diest on point of fox, if thou eomesb a-prying to this tower 
once more. And now I think of it — uds daggers and death ! 
— I wjjll see th^e out of the (^astle, for this is a more main 
concem^han ttiy jugglery.” 

• “ But, please your worship,” said Wayland, I am to enact 
4rion in the pageant upon the lake this veiy evening.” 

“ 1 j^l act it myself, by Saint Christopher !” said Lamboume 
Orion^ call’st tho^i him will Oriou, his belt, and his 
seven stars to boot. Come along, for a rascal knave as thou 
art— follow me! — Or stay — Lawrence, do •thou bring him 
along.” 

Lawreuite seiaed by the collar of the cloak the unresistinp 
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juggler, while Lamboume, withliasty fiteps, led the way to that 
tjaiiie sallyport^ or secret postern^ by which Tressilian had ,re* 
turned to the Castle, and whieh opened m th§ western w^iU, at 
no great distance from Mervyli’s Tower. 

While traversing with a rapid foot the space betwixt the 
tower and the sallyport, Wayland in vain racked his brain fer 
soma device which might avail the poor lady, for whom, not- 
withstanding his own imminent danger, he felt deep interest. 
But when Jie was thrust out of the Castle, and informed by 
Lambourue, with a tremendous oath, that instant .death would 
be. the consequence of his again approaching it, he cast up his 
hands and eyes to h^ven, as if to call God to witness he had 
stood to the uttermost in defence of the oppressed ; then turned 
his back on the proud towers of Kenilworth, and went his way 
to seek a humbler and safer place of refuge. 

Lawrence and Lambounie gazed a little while after Way- 
land, and then turned to go back to their toAver, when the 
former thus addressed his companion: Never credit me, 
Master Lambourue, if I can guess why thou hast driven this 
poor caitiff from the Castle, just when he was to bear a part in 
the show that wan beginning, and all this about a wench.” 

Ah, Lawrence,” replied Damboume, thou art thinking of 
Black Joan Juggea of Slingdon, and hast sympathy with* human 
frailty. But couragio, most noble Duke of tjie, Dungeon and 
Lord of Limbo, for thou art as dark in this matter as thine 
own dominions of Little-easo. My most reverend Signior 
of the Low Countries of Kenilworth, know that our most 
notable master, Richard Vaniey, would give as much to have 
a hole in this same Tressilian’s coat, as would make us sotpe 
fifty midnight carousals, with the full leave of bidding the 
steward go snick up, if he came to startle us too soon from' our 
goblets.” ^ ^ 

“Nay, an that be the case/i/hou hast right,” said laA^euce 
Staples, the upper-warder, or, in conynon phrase, the first jailor, 
of Kenilworth Castle, - and of the Liberty and Honour belonging 
thereto i “ but liow will you manage Avhen you are al^sent at 
the Queen’s entrance, Master Lamboume ; for methinks thou 
must attend thy master there 

“Why thou, niine honest prince of prisons, must keep Vard 
in my absence— Let Tressilian enter if be will, but see thou let 
no one come out. If the damsel herself wouM make a break, 
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as 'tis not unlike she may, scart her back with rough words — 
she is Jbut a paltry player’s wench after all.^’ 

Jl^y, for that matter,’’ said.Lawrence, “ I might shut the 
iron wicket vipon^ier, that stands* without the double door, and 
^0 force per force she will be bound to her answer without more 
trouble.” , 

“ Then Tressilian will not get access to her,” said Lambouine, 
reflecting a moment, “ But ’tis no matter — she will be detected 
in his chamber, and that is all one. — But confess, thou old bat’s- 
eyed dungeoiv^keeper, that you fear to keep awake by yourself in 
that Mervyn’s Tower of thin&.” 

“Why, as to fear, Master Lambounie,”.said the fellow, “I 
mind it not the turning of a-key j but strange things have been 
beard and seen in that tower. — -You must have^heard, for as 
short a time ks you have been in Kenilworth, th«t it is haunted 
by the spirit of Arthur ap Mervyn, a wild chief taken by fierce 
Lord Mortimer, when he was one of the Lords Marchers of 
Wales, and murdered, aa they say, in that same tower which 
bears his name?” 

“ Oh, I have heard the tale five hundred times,” said Lam- 
bourue, “ and how the ghost is always mosk vociferous when 
they boil leeks and stirabout, of fry itoasted cheese, in the 
ciilinary^ regions. Santo Diavolo, man, hold thy tongue, I 
krfow all about it !” 

“ Ay, but tliou dost not, though,” said the turnkey, “ for aa 
wise as thou wouldst make thyself. Ah, it is an awful thing 
to murder a prisoner in his ward ! — Yon, that may have given 
a man a stab in a (|ark street, know nothing of it. To give 
a n^utinous fellow a knock on the head with the keys, and bid 
him be quiet, that’s wh^ I call keeping order in the ward 3 but 
to dfaw weaiwii and slay liim, as was done to this Welsh lord, 
that raises ^ou a* ghost that will render your prison-house un- 
tenantafilB by any decent captiveVor some hundred years. And 
I have that regard for my’gfisoners, poor things, that I have put 
good squires and men of worship, that have taken a ride on the 
highwajr, or slandered my Lord of^ Leicester, or the like, fifty 
feet under, ground, rather than I would put them into that 
upper chamber yonder that they call lyfervyii’s Bower. ludml, 
by gcfod ' Saint jPeter of the Fetters, I marvel, my noble lord, 
or » Master Vamey, could think of lodging guests there ; and il 
this Master# Tresflilian could get any one to keep him company. 
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and in especial a pretty wench^ why, truly, I think he w as In 
the right on’t,’" 

“I tell thee,” said Lambourne, leading* the way into tlio turn- 
key’s apartment, thou art an ass — Go bolt the yicket on the 
stair, and trouble not thy noddle about ghosts — Give me the 
wine-stoup, man ; T am somewhat heated with chafing with 
yonder rascal.” 

While Lambourne drew a long draught from a pitcher of 
claret, which he made use of without any cup, the warder went 
on vindicating his own belief in the supernatural. 

Thou hast been few hours in this Castle, and liast been for 
the whole space so drunk, Lambourne, that thou art deaf, 
dumb, and blind, feut we should hear less of your bragging, 
were you to pass a ^ night with us at fuU moon, for then the 
ghost is busiest^; and more especially when a rattling wind sets 
in from the north-west, with some sprinkling of rain, and now 
and then a growl of thunder. Body o* me, what craekings 
and cliishings, what groanings and what bowlings, will there be 
at such times in Mervyn’s Bower, right as it were over our 
heads, till the matter of two quarts of distilled waters has not 
been enough to k<i6p my lads and me in some heart !” 

Pshaw, man 1” replied « Lambourne, on whom his last 
draught, joined to repeated visitations of the pitcher upon 
former occasions, began to make some innovation, “ thou 
speak'st thou know’st not what about spirits, one knows 

justly what to say about them ; and, in short, least said may in 
that matter be soonest amended. Some men believe in one 
thing, some in another — it is all matter of fancy. I have 
known them of all sorts, my dear Lawrence Lock-the-door, and 
sensible men too. There’s a great lord — we’ll pass his nahie, 
Lawrence — he believes in the stars and the moon, the planets 
and their courses, and so forth, and that they twinkle exclusively 
for his benefit ; when in sober, or rather in ,flrunkgn truth, 
Lawrence, they are only shining to keep honest fellows like me 
out of the kennel. Well, sir, let bis humour pass, he is great 
ehough to indulge it. Then look ye, there is another — a very 
learned man, I promise you, and can vent Greek and^ Hebrew as 
fast as I can Thieves’-Latin— he has a humour of sympathies 
and antipathies — of changing lead into gold, and the like — 
why, via, let that pass too, and let him pay those in trans- 
migrated coin, who are fools enough to let it be current with 
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them. — Then here comest thi>u thyself, another great man, 
though neither learned nor nobje, yet ffill six feet high, and thou, 
likh a^purhlinjl mole, jnust needs believe in ghosts and goblins, 
andUftch lik^. — ^^ow, there is, Besides, a great man — that is a 
•great little man, or a little gi*eat man, my dear Lawrence — and 
his name begins with V, and what believes he ? Why, nothing, 
honest Lawrence — nothing in earth, heaven, or hell ; and for 
my part, if I believe there is a devO, it is only because I thinlc 
there must be some one to catch our aforesaid friend by the 
back ‘ when ^oul and body sever,* as the ballad says — for your 
antecedent will have a consequent — raw as Doctor 

Bircham was wont to say — But this is Greek to you now, 
honest Lawrence, and in sooth learning is dry work — Hand me 
the pitcher once more.” ^ 

In faith, if you drink more, Michael,” s^iil the warder, 
‘‘ you will be in sorry case either to play Arion or to wait on 
your master on such a solemn night ; and I expect each moment 
to hear the great bell toll for the muster at Mortimer’s Tower 
to receive the Queen.” 

While Staples remonstrated, Lamboume drank; and then 
setting down the pitcher, which was nearly emptied, with a 
deep sigh, he said, in an undet tone, which soon rose tq a 
high one as his speech proceeded, Never mind, Lawrence — 
if* I be drunk, I know that shall make Varney uphold mo 
sober! But, ’asT I said, never mind, I can carry my drink 
discreetly. Moreover, I am to go on the water as Orion, 
and shall take cold unless I take something comfortable be- 
forehand. Not play Orion! Let®us see the best roarer that 
ever strained his lun|s for twelvepence out-mouth me ! What 
if 'they see me a little ^sguisedl^Wherefore should any man 
be sober to-night 1 answer me that— It is matter of loyalty to 
be merry— •and ^ tell thee, there are those in the Castle, who, 
if they* axe not merry when daonk, have little chance to be 
pfierry >^en sober — I name np names, Lawrence. But your 
pottle of sack is a fine sht^g hom to pull on a loyal humour, 
and a merry one. Huzza for Queen ^Elizabeth 1 — for the 
noble Leicester 1 — fqj- the worshipful Master Varney I — and 
for Michael Lamboume, that can tarn them all round his 
finger 1" • 

So saying, he walktxl down stairs, and across the inner 
ooum. 
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The warder looked after him, shook his head, and, while lie 
drew close and locked a wicket, which, crossing the staircase, 
rendered it impossible for any one to aUcend higher th^o the 
storey immediately beneath *Mervyn's Bower, Tressilian’s 
chamber was named, he thus solilofiuised with himself — “ It’s 
a good thing to be a favourite — I well-nigh lost mine office, 
because one frosty morning Master Varney thought I smelled 
of aquavitfe ; and this fellow can appear before him drunk as 
a wineskin, and yet meet no rebuke. But then he is a pesti- 
lent clever fellow withal, and no one can understnud above one- 
half of what he says.” ’ 


CHAPTER THIRTIETH. 

Now bid the steeple rock — she comes, she comes ! — 

Speak for us, bells — speak for us, shrill-toDgued tuckets. 

Stand to thy linstock, gunner ; let thy cannon 

Play such a peal, as if a paynim foe 

Came stretch’d in turban’d ranks to storm the ramparts. 

We will have pageants top — but that craves wit, 

And I’m a rough-hewn soldier. 

The Virgin Queen — a TRAGi-CoMEi3Y. 

Tressilian, when Wayland had left him, as mentioned m 
the last chapter, remained ^incertain what he ought next to 
do, when Raleigh and Blount came up to him arm in arm, yet, 
according to their wont, very 'eagerly disputing together. Tres- 
silian had no great desire for their society in the jiresent st^te 
of his feelings, but there was no possibility of avoiding them ; 
and indeed he felt that, bound by bis promise not to approach 
Amy, or take any step in her behalf, it would be his “best course 
at once to mix with general B(Kjiety, and to exhibit on, his brow 
as little aa he could of the anguish and uncertainty which sat 
heavy at his heart. He therefore made a virtue of necessity, 
and bailed his comrades with, All mirth to you^ gentlemen. 
Whence come ye ^ <. 

From Warwick, to be sure,” said Blount ; ** we must needs 
home to change our habits, like poor players, who are fain to 
multiply their persons to outward appearance by change of suits , 
and you had better do the like, Tressilian.” 
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“Blount is right,” said Ealteigh; “the Queen loves such 
marks deference, and notic»a, tw wanting in respect, those 
who, jjot arriw^ in %er immediate attendance, inay appear 
in their soiled and ruffled riding«<ires8. But look at Blount 
11inisell‘, Tressilian, for the love of laughter, and see how his 
vilianous tailor hath apparelled him-*-in blue, green, and crim- 
son, with carnation ribjjons, and yellow roses in his shoes !” 

“Why, what wouldst thou have]” said Blount. “I told 
the crossed-lcgged thief to do his best, and spare no cost ; and 
methinlm thesiie* things are gay enough— gayer than thine own— 
111 be judged by Tressilian.”* 

“ I agree — I agree,” said Walter Raleigh , “ Judge betwixt 

us, Treasiiian, for the love of heaven !” 

Tressilian, thus appealed to, looked at them both, and was 
immediately Sensible, at a single glance, that honest Blount 
had taken upon the tailor’s warrant the pied garments which 
he had chosen to make, and was as much embarrassed by the 
quantity of points and ribbons which garnished his dress, as 
a clown is in his holiday clothes ; while the dress of Raleigh 
was a well-fancied and rich suit, which the -wearer bore as a 
garb too well adapted to his elegant person to attract particular 
attention. TressiliaJi said, therefore, “ TJhat Blount’s dress was 
tihest, blit Raleigh’s the best fancied.” 

Blount was satisfied with his decision. “ I knew mine was 
finest,” he said*j if that knave Double-stitch had brought me 
home such a simple doublet as that of Raleigh’s, I would have 
beat his brains out with his o-wn pressing-iron. Nay, if we 
must be fools, ever let^ be fools of the first head, say I.” 

“ But why gettest thou not on thy braveries, Tressilian ]” 
saiJ Raleigh. ^ 

“tarn excluded from my apartment by a silly mistake,” said 
Tressilian, ‘*aiid separated for the time from my baggage. I 
was about to seak thee, to beseech/ a share of thy lodging.” 

• “ And welcome,” said Raleigh ; it is a noble one. My Lord 
of Leicester has done us that kindness, and Jodged us in princely 
fasRion. If his courtesy be extortei^ reluctantly, it is at least 
extended fai; I would advise you to\ell your strait to the Earl’s 
chamberlain^ — you will have instant redfess.” 

“ Nay, it is not worth while, since you can aipare me room,” 
replied Tressilian— “ I would not be troublesome. — Has any 
one come hither you V* 

VOL. z 
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“Oh, ay,** said Blo\int; ‘^Varney and a whole tribe of 
Leicesterians, besides about a score of us honest' Sussex folk. 
We are all, it seems, to receive the Quedn at what they (^YL the 
Gallery Tower, and witness ,sOme fooleries there ; md then we*re 
to remain in attendance upon the Queen in the Great Hall 
— God bless the mark — while those who are now waiting upon 
her Grace got rid of their slough, and doff their riding-suits. 
Heaven help me, if her Grace should speak to me, I shall never 
know what to answer 1” 

“And what has detained them so bng at Warwick?’* said 
Tresailian, unwilling that their conversation should return to 
his own affairs. 

“ Such a succession of fooleries,” said Blount, “ as were never 
seen at Bartholomew fair. We have had speeches and players, 
and dogs and bears, and men making monkeys, and women 
moppets, of themselves — I marvel the Queen could endure it. 
But ever and anon came in something of ‘ the lovely light of her 
gracious countenance,* or some such trash. Ah 1 vanity makes 
a fool of the wisest. But come, let us on to this same Gallery 
Tower — though I see not what thou, Tresailian, canst do with 
thy riding-dress^ and boots.*’ 

“ 1 will take my station bohind thee, Blount,” said Tressilian, 
who saw that his friend’s unusual linery had taken., a strong 
hold of his imagination ; “ thy goodly size and gay dress will 
cover my defects.” 

“ And so thou shalt, Edmund,** said Blount. “ In faith, I 
am glad thou think’st my ^b well-fancied, for all Mr. Witty- 
pate here ; for, when one does a foolish thmg, it is right to do 
it handsomely.” 

So saying, Blount cocked his beai^er, throw out his leg, and 
marched manfully forward, as if at the head of his brigade of 
pikemen, ever and anon looking with complaisance on bis 
crimson stockings, and the ftuge yellow roses .which^blossomed 
on his shoes. Tressilian followed, wrapt in his own sad thoughts, 
and scarce minding Baleigh, whose quick fancy, amused by the 
awkward vanity of his resnectable friend, vented itself in jests, 
which he whispered into 'i*ressilian*8 ear, 

In this manner they^ crossed the long bridge or tilt-yard, and 
took their station, with other gentlemen of quality, before the 
outer gate of the Gallery or Entrance Tower. The whole 
unounted to about forty persons, aU selected as of the first 
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rank under that of knighthoofl, and, were disposed in double 
rows either side of the gate, like a guard of honour, within 
the *<^086 hedge of and partisaas, which was formed by 
Leicester’s letamers, wearing His liveries. The gentlemen 
carried no arms save their swords and daggers. These gallants 
were as gaily dressed as imagination eould devise ; and as the 
gfiurb of the time permitted a great display of expensive magni- 
ficence, nought was to be seen but velvet and cloth of gold and 
silver, ribbons, feathers, gems, and golden chains. In spite of 
his more serious subjects of distress, Tressilian could not help 
feeling that he, with his* riding-suit, however handsome it 
might be, made rather an im worthy figure •among these ** fierce 
vanities,” and the rather because he saw that his dishabille was 
the subject of wonder among his own ftiends, ^d of scorn 
among the partisans of J^icester. • 

We could not suppress this fact, though it may seem some- 
thing at variance with the gmvity of Tressilian’s charactei ; 
but the truth is, that a regard for personal appearance is a 
species of self-love from which the wisest are not exempt, and 
to which the mind clings so instinctively, that not only the 
soldier advancing to almost inevitable deafh, but even the 
doomed criminal who goes to •certain execution, shows an 
anxiety^to array his person to the best advantage. But this 
is* a digressioiu ^ 

It was the twilight of a summer night (9th July 1575), the 
sun having for some time set, and all were in anxious expecta- 
tion of the Queen’s immediate approach. The multitude had 
remained assembled for many hours, and their numbers were 
stdl rather on the increase. A profuse distribution of refresh- 
ments, together with roc^ted oxen, and barrels of ale set abroach 
in different plac^ of the road, had kept the populace in perfect 
love and Ibyalty towards the Queen and her favourite, which 
might £^ve somewhat abated had fasting been added to watch- 
ing, They passed away Jhe time, therefore, with the usual 
popular amusements of whooping, halleoing, shrieking, and 
playing rude tricks upon ^h otj^er, forming the chorus of 
discordanttsouuds usiml on such occasions. These prevailed all 
through the crowded roads and fields, and especially beyond the 
gate of the Chase, where the greater numbea of the common 
SQCi were stationed ; when, all of a sudden, a single rocket was 
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seen to shoot into the atjnosphcSre, and at the instant, fkr heard 
over flood and field, the great bell of the Oastle tolled, r < 
Immediately there was a pause of dea?l silepcef* sttcc^di?jd by 
a deep hum of expectation, thh united voice of mafi\y thousands,^ 
none of whom spoke above their breath ; or, to use a singular 
expression, tlie whisper of an immense multitude. 

“They come now for certain,** said Raleigh. ** Tressilian, 
that sound is grand. We hear it from this distance as mariners, 
after a long voyage, heatf, upon their night watch, the tide rush 
upon some distant and unknown shore.*’ ** - 

“ Mass !** answered Bloimt, “ I hear it rather as I used to hear 
mine own kiue lowing from the close of Wittens-westlowe.” 

“ He will assuredly graze presently,” said Raleigh to Tres- 
silian ; “ his , thought is all of fat oxen and fertile meadows— 
he grows little^better than one of his 9 wn beeves, and only be- 
comes grand when he is provoked to pushing and goring.” 

“ We shall have him at that presently,” said Tressilian, “ if 
you spare not your wit.” 

“ Tush, I care not,” answered Raleigh ; “ but thou too, Tres- 
silian, hast turned a kind of owl, that flies only by night ; hast 
exchanged thy siSngs for screechings, and good company for an 
ivy- tod.” ^ 

“ But what manner of animal art thou thyself, Raleigh,** said 
Tressilian, “that thou boldest us ail so lightly?”, 

“Who, I?’* replied Raleigh. “An eagle am I, that never 
will think of dull earth while there is a heaven to soar in, and 
a sun to gaze upon.” ^ 

“Well bragged, by Saint Bamaby !”f said Blount} “but, 
good Mastei* Eagle, beware the cage, and beware the fow{er. 
JIany birds have flown as high, that f^have seen stuffed with 
straw, and hung up to scare kites. But hark, what a 3ead 
silence hath fallen on them at once !** • * ^ 

“The procession pauses,** shid Raleigh, “at the gate of the 
Chase, where a sibyl, one of the faiidipa^ meets the Queen to 
tell her fortune. I »saw the verses ; there is little savour jn 
them, and her Grace has b^n already crammed ftdl wijh such 
poetical compliments. She whispered to mb during the Recorder*s 
speech yonder, at Ford Mill, as she entered the liberties of War- 
wick, how she Wrts ‘ perkgsa barbam ioqudcuj ** 

" “ The Queen whispered to him /** said Blount, in a kind of 
soliloquy ; *“ Good Q^, to what will this worH come 1 " 
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His farther mecUtatjons were intorupted by a shout of 
apijlaupe from the multitude, .so tremendously vociferous, tliat 
the’ ,^untry echoed Cor miles . round. The guards, thickly 
stationed upnn tVe road by whiol^ the Queen was to advance, 
\5aught up tJie acclamation, which ran like wildfire to the Castle, 
and announced to all within that Queen BUzabeth had entered 
the Royal Chase of Kenilworth. The whole music of the Castle 
sounded at once, and a round of artillery, with a salvo of small 
axma, was discharged from the battlements ; but the noise of 
drums and t^^mpets, and even of the cannon themselyes, was 
but faintly heard amidst thd roaring and reiterated welcomes of 
the multitude. . 

As the noiBe began to abate, a broad glare of light waa seen 
to appear from the gate of the Park, and, broadening and 
brightening tis it came nearer, advanced alon^ fiie open and 
fair avenue that led towards the Gallery Tower ; and which, 
as we have already noticed, waa lined on either hand by the 
retainers of the Earl of Leicester. The word was passed along 
the line, “ The Queen ! The Queen ! Silence, and stand fast 
Onward came the cavalcade, illuminated by two liundred thick 
waxen torches, in the hands of os many horsemen, which cast 
a light like that of broad day aM arownd the procession, but 
cspecialiy on the principal group, of which the Queen herself, 
allayed in the^most splendid manner, and blazing with jewels, 
formed the central figure. She was mounted on a mOk-white 
horse, which slie reined with peculiar grace and dignity ; and 
in the whole of her stately and noble carriage you saw the 
daughter of an hundrgd kings. * 

The ladies of the court who rode beside her M^esty had 
ta£en especial care that their own external appearance should 
not be more glorious than their rank and the occasion altogether 
demanded, %o that no inferior luminary might appear to approach 
the orbi^of royalty. But their f)ersonal charms, and the mag- 
nificence by which, under every prudential restraint, they were 
necessarily distinguished, exhibit^ them .as the very flower of 
a realm so, far famed for splendour and beauty. The magnifi- 
cence of courtiers,* free ftum suwi restraints as prudence im- 

posed on the. ladies, was yet more unbounded 

Leicester, who jittered like a golden imag^with jewels and 
cloth of gold, rode on her Majesty's right hand, as well in 
quality of bar bqat as of her Master of the Horse. ' The black 
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steed which he motintec^ had hot a single white hah? on his 
body, and was one of the most renowned chatgers in Erixope, 
having been purchased by the Earl at ?aige ^expense fc«*this 
royal occasion. As the nobl& animal chafed at the slow pace^ 
of the procession, and, arching his stately neck, champed on* 
the silver bits which restrained him, the foam flew from bis 
mouth, and specked his well-formed limbs as if with spots of 
snow. The rider well became the high place which he held, 
and the proud steed which he bestrode ; for no man in Eng- 
land, or perhaps in Europe, was more perfect than Dudley in 
horsemanship, and all otW exercises belonging to his quality. 
He was bare-headed^ as were all the courtiers in the train ; and 
the red torchlight shone upon his long curled tresses of dark 
hair, and on J^is nobte features, to the beauty of which even the 
severest critici^ could only object tl^e lordly fault, as it may 
be termed, of a forehead somewhat too high. On that proud 
evening, those features wore all the grateful solicitude of a 
subject, to show himself sensible of the high honour which the 
Queen was conferring on him, and all the pride and satisfaction 
which became So glorious a moment. Yet, though neither eye 
nor feature betrayed aught but feelings which suited the occa- 
sion, some of the Earl's personal attendants remarked, that he 
was unusually pale, and they expressed to each other threir fear 
that he was taking more fatigue than consisted wjtli his health. 

Varney followed close behind lus master, as the principal 
esquire in waiting, and had charge of his lordship's black velvet 
bonnet, garnished with a clipp of diamonds, and surmounted 
by a white plume. He kept his eye con^iantly on his master ; 
and, for reasons with which the reader is not unacquainted, 
was, among Leicester's numerous dependants, the one who was 
most anxious that his lord^s strength and resolution should 
carry him successfully through a day so agitating. For aj though 
Varney was one of the few — ^tle very few moral*iifoust«>rs, who 
contrive to lull to sleep the remorsei^of their own bosoms, and 
are drugged into moral insensibility by atheism, as men jn 
extreme agony are lulled bj opium, yet he knew that, in the 
breast of his patron there was already aw^tkened the dre that is 
never quenched, and thaJ his lord felt, amid ajl the pomp and 
magnificence we have described, the gnawing of the worm that 
dietk not. Still, however, assured as Ijord Leicester stood, by 
Varney's own intelligence, that hia Countess kix)ur©d under an 

\ • 
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indisposition which formed anb unanswerable apology to the 
Queen^ for her not appearing^ at Kentt worth, there was little 
danger, his ^ly retainer thought, that a man so ambitigus 
woula betray^hinlself by giving way to any external weakness. 

• The train, male and female, who attended immediately upon 
the Queen's i)er6on, were of course of the bravest and the fairest, 
— the highest bom nobles, and the wisest counsellors, of that 
distinguished reign, to repeat whose names were but to w'eary 
the reader. Behind came a long crowd of knights and gentle- 
men, whose r^nk and birth, however distinguished, were thrown 
into shade, as their persons into the rear of a procession, whose 
front was of such august majesty. 

Thus marslxalled, the cavalcade approached the Gallerj' Tower, 
which formed, as we have often observed^ the extreme barrier 
of the Castle. ^ ' 

It was now the part Of the huge porter to step forward ; but 
the lubbard was so overwhelmed with confusion of spirit, — the 
contents of one immense black jack of double tile which he had 
just drunk to quicken his memory, having treacherously con- 
fused the brain it was intended to clear, — that he only groaned 
piteously, and I'emained sitting on his stone-se^t ; and the Queen 
would have passed on without greeting, had not the gigantic 
wardej;Js secret ally, Flibbertigibbet, who lay perdue behind him, 
thrust a' pin into the rear of the short femoral garment which we 
elsewhere desbribed. 

The porter uttered a sort of yell, which came not amiss into 
his part, started up with his club, and dealt a sound douse or 
two on each side of him ; and tlaen, like a coach-horse pricked 
by the spur, started off at once into the full career of his address, 
and by dint of active prompting on the part of Dickie Sludge, 
delivered, in sounds of gigantic intonation, a speech which may 
be thus abridged the reader being to suppose that the first 
lines \<?gre adc^ese^ to the throigig who approached the gateway ; 
.the conclusion, at the approach of the Queen, upon sight of 
whom, as stmck by some heavenly vision, the gigantic warder 
droppM his club, resigned his keys, and gave open way to the 
Qnddfess jf the night, and all h^r iiagnificeut train. 

** Wha* atir, what turmoil, have we for the nones i 
Stand back, my masters, or beware your,hon«w J 
Sirs, I’m a warder, and no man of straw, 

^My voice keeps order, and my club gives bvf. 
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Yet soft— nay, stay — what vision have we hero t 
What dainty darltngV this 1 — what peerle.ss peer ? 

What loveliest face, that loving ranks unfold, 

Like brightest diamond chased in pnrest*^gold * 

Dazzled and bliml, mine office I forsake, « 

My club, my key. My knee, my homage take, 

Bright paragon ; pass on in joy and bliss ; — 

Beshrew the gate that opes not wide at such a sight as this ! ^ 

Elizabeth received most graciously the homage of the Hercu* 
lean porter, and, bending her head to him in requital, passed 
through his guarded tower, from the top of whieh was poured 
a clamorous blast of warlike music, which was replied to by 
other bands of minstrelsy placed at different points on the Castle 
walls, and by others again stationed in the Chase ; while the 
tones of the one, as they yet vibrated on the echoes, were caught 
up and answered by new harmony from different qiJarters. 

Amidst these bursts of music, winch, as if the work of 
enchantment, seemed now close at hand, now softened by dis- 
tant space, now wailing so low and sweet as if that distance 
wore gradually prolonged until only the last lingering strains 
could reach the ear, Queen Elizabeth crossed the Gallery Towei*, 
and came upon the long bridge, which extended from thence to 
Mortimer’s Tower, and which ‘’was already as light as day, so 
many torches had been fastened to the palisades on either side. 
Most of the nobles here alighted, and sent their horses to the 
neighbouring village of Kenilworth, following the Queen on foot, 
fis did the gentlemen who had stood in array to receive her at 
the Gallery Tower. 

On this occasion, as at diiferent times ^during the evening, 
Ealeigh addressed himself to Tressilian, and was not a little 
surprised at liis vague and unsatisfactory answers ; which, joined 
to his leaving his apartment without any assigned reason, appear- 
ing in an undress when it was likely to be offensive to the Qb^en, 
and some other symptoms of ihregularity which he thought he 
discovered, led him to doubt whether his friend did not labour 
under some temporary fferangement. 

Meanwhile, the Queen had no sooner stepped on the 
than a new spectacle was provided ; for soon as the music 

* This Is au imitation of Gascoigne s verses spoken by the fiierculean porter, os 
njentioaeJ in the text.( The original may be found in the reprtbllcation of the 
Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth, by the same author, in the History of Kenil- 
worth. Chiswick, 1821 ,, ^ 
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gave signal that she was so far -^advanced, a raft, so disposed as 
to resemble a small floating ialapd, illuruinated by a great variety 
of torches, and surroumded by floating pageants formed to re- 
present sea-h4)raeS, on which sab- Tritons, Nereids, and other 
fabulous deities of the seas and rivers, made its appearance 
upon the lake, and issuing from behind a small heronry where 
it had been concealed, floated gently towards the farther end of 
the bridge. 

On the islet appeared a beautiful woman, clad in a watchot- 
coloured silken mantle, bound with a broad girdle, inscribed 
with characters like the phylacteries of the Hebrews. Her feet 
and arms were bare, but her wrists and apkles were adorned 
with gold bracelets of imcommon size. Amidst her long silky 
black hair she wore a crown or chaplet fd* artificial mistleto, 
and bore in lier hand a rod of ebony tipped witja ^iilver. Two 
Nymphs attended on her, dressed in the same antique and 
mystical guise. 

The pageant was so well managed, that this Lady of the 
Floating Island, having performed her voyage with much pic- 
turesque effect, landed at Mortimer’s Tower with her two 
attendants, just as Elizabeth presented herself ^ before that out- 
work, The stranger then, in a well-penned speech, announced 
herself ^ that famous Lady of the Lake, renowned in the 
stories of King Arthur, who had nursed the youth of the 
redoubted Sir' Lancelot, and whose beauty had proved too 
powerful both for the wisdom and the spells of the mighty 
Merlin. Since that early period she had remained possessed of 
her crystal dominion^ she said, despite the various men of 
fame and might by whom Kenilworth had been successively 
tei&nted. The Saxons,^ the Danes, the Normans, the Saint- 
lowoQ, the Clintons, the Mountforts, the Mortimers, the Plan- 
tagenets, great though they were in arms and magnificence, 
had neVgf, she^said, caused her’^to raise her head from the 
waters which hid her crystal palace. But a greater than all 
these great names had now appeared, and, she came in homage 
and duty to welcome the peerless Elizabeth to all sport, which 
the Oasile ^nd its enviions, which lake or land, could afford. 

The Queen received this address also with great courtesy, and 
made answer in raillery, We thought this lake had belonged 
to our own dominions, fair dame ; but since so famed a lady 
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claims it for hers, we will be glad at some other time to have 
farther communing with^ou touphing our joint interests.” 

With tills gracious answer the Ladycof the Jjake va^isRed^ 
and Arion, who was amongst the maritime ’ deifies, appeared 
upon his dolphin. But Lainbourne, wlio had taken upon him 
the part in the absence of Way land, being chilled with remain- 
ing immersed in an element to which he was not friendly, 
having never got his speech by heart, and not having, like the 
|)orter, the advantage of a prompter, paid it off with impudence, 
tearing oft' his vizard and swearing, “Cogs bonesol^he was none 
of Arion or Orion either, but honest Mike Lambourne, that 
luid been drinking her Majesty's health from morning tilLmid- 
iiight, and was come to bid her heartily welcome to Kenilworth 
Castle.” 

This impifen^editated buffboneiy answered the '•purpose pro- 
bably better than the set spc^jch would^ have done. The Queen 
laughed heartily, and swore (in her turn) that he had made the 
best speech she hjid heard that day. Lambourne, who instantly 
saw his jest had saved his bones, jumped on shore, gave his dol‘ 
phin a kick, add declared he would never meddle with fish again, 
except at dinner.t 

At the same time ^hat the Queen was about to enter the 
Castle, that memorable discharge of fireworks, by w^ter and 
land, took place, which Master Lanebam, formerly introduced to 
the reapder, has strained all his eloquence to d^cribe. 

“ Such,” says the Clerk of the Council-chamber door, “ was 
the blaze of burning darts, the gleams of stars coruscant, the 
streams and hail of fiery fcparks, lightmngs of wildfire,, and 
flight-shot of thunder-bolts, with continuance, terror, and 
vehenieucy, that the heavens thundered, the waters surged, 
and the earth shook • and, for my part, hardy as I am, it made 
me very vengeably afraid,”* 

• Not® I, ■Kntert^nmftnt*? at K^nilworfJh. 
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• €fHAPTER THIRTY-FIRST. 

« 

Nay, this is matter for tbe montTi of Marcl'i, 

When hares are maddest. Either speak iu reason, 

Gmng cold ai*giimerit the wall of passion, 

Or 1 break up the court 

Beaumont and Fletoher. 

It is by no means our purpcise to detail minutely all the princely 
fe^ativitiea of Kenilworth, aTter the faidiion of Master Robert 
Laneham, whom we quoted in the conclusion of the last chapter. 
It is sufficient to say, that, under discharge of the splendid fire- 
works, which we have borrowed Laneham’s eloquence to describe, 
the Queen entered the b^e-court of Kenilworth^through Morti- 
mer’s Tower, and moving on through pageants of heathen gods 
and heroes of antiquity, who ofiered gifts and compliments on 
the bended knee, at length found her way to the great hall of 
the Castle, gorgeously hung for her reception with the richest 
silken tapestry, misty with perfumes, and sounding to strains of 
soft and delicious music. From the liighly-i'arved oaken roof 
hung a superb chandelier of gilt* bronjtfe, formed like a spread 
eagle, vihose outstretched wings supported three male and three 
feinale figures,, gr,psping a pair of bi-anches in each hand. The 
hall was thus illuminated by twen^-four torches of wax. At 
the upper end of the splendid apartment was a state canopy, 
overshadowing a royal throne, and beside was a door, which 
opened to a long finite of apanments, decorated with the 
utjjiost magnificence for the Queen and her ladies, whenever it 
should be her pleasure fb be private. 

The Earl of Leicester having handed the Queen up to her 
throne, ,and seated her there, knelt down before her, and kissing 
the hand which she held out, \^^th an air in which romantic 
and respectful gallantry was happily mingled with the air of 
loyal devotion, he thanked her, in terms* of the deepest grati- 
tude, 'for the highest honour whicl^ n sovereign could render to 
a subject. • So handsdme did he look “yhen kneeling before her, 
that Elizabeth vas tempted to prolong the scene a little longer 
than there was, strictly speaking, necessity £or; and ere she 
raised him, she passed her hand over his head, so near, a? 
almost to touch long curled and perftuned hair, and with a 
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movement of fondness, that seemed to intimate, she would, if 
she dared, have made the motion..a slight caress.* ^ 

She at .length raised hixU) and, standing beside the t^hrono, 
he explained to her the vajrious preparations wh^h had been 
made for her amusement and accommodation, all of which 
received her prompt, and gracious approbation. The Earl then 
prayed her Majesty for permission, that he himself, and the 
nobles who had been in attendance upon her during the 
journey, might retire for a few minutes, and put themselves 
into a guise more fitting for dutiful attendance^ during which 
space, those gentlemen of worship (pointing to Varney, Blount, 
Tressilian, and others), who had ^ready put themselves into 
fresh attire, would have the honour of keeping her presence- 
chamber. 

‘‘ Be it so*, any lord,” answered the Queen ; ' “ you could 
manage a theatre well, who can thus command a double set of 
actors. For ourselves, we will receive your courtesies this 
evening but clownishly, since it is not our purpose to change 
our riding attfre, being in effect something fatigued with a 
journey which the concourse of our good people hath rendered 
slow, though theriore they have shown our person hath, at the 
same time, made it delightful.*’* 

Leicester, having received this permission, retired • accord- 
ingly, and was followed by those nobles who had attended the 
Queen to Kenilworth in person. The gentlemen who had 
preceded them, and were of course dressed for the solemnity, 
remained in attendance. But being most of them of rather 
inferior rank, they remained at an awfpl distance from the 
throne which Elizabeth occupied. The Queen’s sharp eye s<jon 
distinguished Raleigh amongst them, %i1h one or two others 
who were personally known to her, and she instantly ftiade 
them a sign to approach, and accosted them very ‘graciously. 

* • ^ 

* To juatify what may be considered as a high-coloured picture, the 
author quoten the original of the courtly and shrewd 3m James Melville, 
being then Queen Mary's •envoy at the court of London. * 

‘‘I was required," says Sit J^mes, “to stay till I had seen hjm mode 
Earle of Leicester, and Barop of Denbigh, with^-great solemnity ; herself 
(Elizabeth) helping to put on^is ceremonial, he ritting on hi? knees before 
her, keeping a great gravity and a discreet behaviour ;*'but she could not 
refrain from patting her hand to his neck to kittle (ie. tickle) him, smil- 
ingly, the French Ambassador and I standing beside her." — MXLVlLtx*tf 
Baniuityite BdUion, p. 120. • 
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Raleigh, in particular, the adventure of whose cloak, as well as 
the^ incident of the verses, remained on he? mind, was very 
graciQi^sly recaiv^ ; atid to him she most frequently, applied 
for informatitfi concerning the names and rank of those who 
Vere in presence. These he communicated concisely, and not 
without some traits of humorous satire, by which Elizabeth 
seemed much amused. ‘'And who is yonder clownish fellow V 
she said, looking at Tressilian, whose soiled dress on this occa- 
sion greatly obscured his good mien. 

“ A poet, ifnt please your Grace,'* replied Raleigh. 

“ I might have guessed ’that from his careless garb,” said 
Elizabeth. “I have known some poets so thoughtless as to 
throw their cloaks into. gutters.** 

‘‘ It must have been when the sun dazzled both ^eir eyes and 
their judgment,” answered Raleigh. # ^ 

Elizabeth smiled an(i* proceeded, “I asked that slovenly 
fellow’s name, and you only told me his profession.” 

“ Tresailian is his name,” said Raleigh, with internal reluc- 
tance, for he foresaw nothing favourable to his friend from the 
manner in which she took notice of him. 

“Tressilian !” answered Elizabeth. “Oh, ^he Menelaus of 
our romance 1 Why, he has dreSsed himself in a guise that 
^11 go far to exculpate his fair and false Helen. And where is 
Fdrnham, or \^atever his name is — my Lord of Leicester's man, 
I mean — the raris of this Devonshire tale T’ 

With still greater reluctance Raleigh named and pointed out 
to her Varney, for whom the tailor had done all that art could 
perform in making exterior agfeeable ; and who, if he had 
no^ grace, had a sort of tact and habitual knowledge of breeding, 
which came in place of ft. 

The Queen turned her eyes from the one to the other — “ I 
doubt,” ^shfe said, “this same poetical Master Tressilian, who 
is too learned, 1 warrant me, to r^ember what presence he was 
to appear in, may be one of those of whom Geoffirey Chaucer 
says wittily, the wisest clerks are not the wisest men. I remem- 
ber that Varney is a smooth-tongu^ varlet, I doubt this fair 
run-away hath had reasons for breaKing her faith.’* 

Tb this Raleigh durst make no answer, aware how little he 
should benefit Tressilian by contradicting thp Queen’s senti- 
ments, and not at ah certain on the whole, whether the best 
thing that ooul^gjjefall him, would tiot be that she should put 
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an end at once by her authoKty to this affair, upon which it 
seemed to him Tressilian’s thoughts were fixed with unr-vailing 
and distressing pertinacity. As these r^cctidns^'passed through 
his active brain, the lower door of the hall openedj-^md Leicester, 
accompanied by several of his kinsmen, and of the nobles who 
had embraced his faction, re-entered the Castle-hall. 

The favourite Earl was now apparelled all in white, his 
shoes being of white velvet ; his understocks (or stockings) of 
knit silk ; his upper stocks of white velvet, lined with cloth of 
silver, which was shown at the slashed part of the middle thigh ^ 
his doublet of cloth of silver, the* close jerkin of white velvet, 
embroidered with silver and seed-pearl, his girdle and the 
scabbard of his sword of white velvet with golden buckles ; his 
poniard and sword hilted and mounted with gold; and over 
all a rich loose robe of white satin, with a border of golden 
embroidery a foot in breadth. The collar of the Garter, and 
the azure Garter itself around his knee, completed the appoint- 
ments of the Earl of Leicester ; which were so well matched 
by his fair stature, graceful gesture, fine proportion of body, 
and handsome countenance, that at that moment he was 
admitted by alU'who saw him, as the goodliest person whom 
they had ever looked upon. Sussex and the other nobles were 
also richly attired, but in point of splendour and gracefiilness of 
mien, Leicester far exceeded them all. 

Elizabeth received him with great complacency. “ We have 
one piece of royal justice,” she said, “ to attend to. It is a 
piece of justice, too, wliich interests us as a woman, as well in 
the character of mother and guardian of the English people.” 

An involuntary shudder came over Leicester, as he bowed 
low, expressive of his readiness to receive her royal commands ; 
and a simihir cold fit came over Varney, whose eyes (seldom 
during that evening removed from his patron) instantly 
perceived, from the change iu his looks, slight, as thf»t was, of 
what the Queen was spewing. But Leicester had wrought hia 
resolution up to th^ point which, in his crooked policy, he 
judged necessary ; and when Elizabeth added— It is of the 
matter of Varney and Trefeilian we speak — is the lady here, 
my lord 1” his answer ready; — ‘^Gracious madam, she is 

not” 

Elizabeth bent her brows and eomprassed her lips. Out 
orders were strict and positive, my lord.” was. her answer— — 
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‘'And should have been obeyed, good my liege,” replied 
Leices^r, “ had they been exp:^*essed iii! the form of the lightest 
wish. But — yarney, fltep forward — -this gentleman will inlbrm 
your &race thfe cause why the Jady” (he could not force his 
rebellious tongue to utter the words — hi» mfe) “ cannot attend 
on your royal presence.” 

Varney advanced, and pleaded with readiness, what indeed 
he firmly believed, the absolute incapacity of the party (for 
neither did he dare, in Leicester's presence, term her his wile) 
to wait on he^ Grace. 

“ Here,” said he, " are '»atteatation8 from a most learned 
physician, whose skill and honour are well known to my good 
Lord of Leicester ; and from an honest and devout Protestant, 
a mau of credit and substance, one Anthony Foster, the gentle- 
man in whose house she is at present bestowecj, that she now 
labours under an illnea^( which altogether unfits her for such 
a journey as betwixt this Castle and the neighbourhood of 
Oxford.” 

" This alters the matter,” said the Queen, taking the certi- 
ficates in her hand, and glancing at their contents — ‘‘Let 
Tressilian come forward. — Master Tressilian, we have much 
sympathy for your situation, the rather that you seem to have 
set youj heart deeply on this Amy Robsart, or Varney. Our 
power, thanks to God, and the willing obedience of a loving 
people, is woirth much, but there are some things which it 
cannot compass. We cannot, for example, command the affec- 
tions of a giddy young girl, or make her love sense and learning 
better than a comtier’s fine doublet ; and we cannot control 
sickness, with which'^ it seems this lady is afflicted, who may 
ndt, by reason of such- infirmity, attend our court here, as we 
had*r^uired her to do. Here are the testimonials of tlie 
physician who hath her under charge, and the gentleman in 
wliose ^ouse she resides, so settiug forth.” 

“ Under your M^jest/a favour,” said Tressilian, hastily, and, 
in his alarm for the consequence of the ^position practised on 
the Queen, forgetting, in part at least, his own promise to Amy, 
“ thes5 ceftificates speak not the thith.” 

“How, sir!” said the Queen- Impeach my Lord of Lei- 
cester's veracitj I But you shall have a fair hearing. In our 
presence the meanest of our subjects shall be‘*hcaid against the 
proudest, |uid J^e least known against the most favoured , 
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therefore you shall be heard feirly, but beware you speak not 
without a warrant I TaKe these, certificates in your owoe^hand ; 
look at them carefully, and say manMly if you impugn the 
truth of them, and upon what evidence.” n 

As the Queen spoke, his promise and all its consequence^^ 
rushed ou the mind of the unfortimate Tre^ilian, and while it 
controlled his natural inclination to pronounce that a falsehood 
which he knew from the evidence of his senses to be untrue, 
gave an indecision and irresolution to his appearance and utter- 
ance, which made strongly against him in the «)iiid of Eliza- 
beth, as well as of all who beheld ‘him. He turned the papers 
over and over, as if^he had been an idiot, incapable of compre- 
hending their contents. The Queen^s impatience began to 
become visible. — “You are a scholar, sir,” she said, “and of 
some note, as have heard ; yet you seem wondrous slow in 
reading text hand. How say you, are these certificates true or 
nol” 

“ Madam,” said Tressilian, with obvious embarrassment and 
hesitation, anxious to avoid admitting evidence which he might 
afterwards hkve reason to confute, yet equally desirous to keep 
his word to Amyy and to give her, as he had promised, space to 
plead her own cause in her o^Jn way — “ Madam — Madam, your 
Grace calls on me to admit evidence which ought to be proved 
valid by those who found their defeuce upon them.” 

“ Why, Tressilian, thou art mtical as well as poetical,” said 
the Queen, bending on him a brow of displeasure ; “ methinks 
these writings, being produced in the presence of the noble 
Earl to whom this Castle pertains, aijd his honour being 
appealed to as the guarantee of their authenticity, might be 
evidence enough for thee. But since thou lists to be so formal 
— Varney, or rather my Lord of Leicester, for the affair be- 
comes yours” (these words, though spoken at random, thrilled 
through the Earl’s marrow attd bones), “ whatoeviderce have 
you as touching these certificates 1” 

Varney hastened to reply, preventing Leicester, — So please 
your Majesty, my young Lord of Oxford, who is hefe in 
presence, knows Master Anthony Foster^s hand and his cha- 
racter.” 

The Eaxl of Oxford, a young untlirift, whom Foster had 
more than once accommoilatcd with loans on usurious interest, 
acknowledged, ou this apt)eal. that he knew him afe a wealthv 
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and independent franklin, supposed tc^ be worth m\ich money, 
and^v(frified the certificate produced to be his handwriting. 

.^d who ^aks to the Doctor’s certificate 1” said the Queen. 
“ Alasco, metfliuka, is his name.” • 

Masters, her Majesty’s physician (not the less willingly that 
he remembered his repulse from Say’s Court, and thought that 
his present testimony might gratify Leicester, and mortify the 
Earl of Sussex and his faction), acknowledged he had more 
than once consulted with Doctor Alasco, and spoke of him as a 
man of extraof dinary learning and hidtien acquirements, though 
not altogether in the regular course of practice. The Earl of 
Huntingdon, Lord Leicester’s brother-in-law, aiul the old Coun- 
tess of Rutland, next sang his praises, and both remembered 
the thin beautiful Italian hand in which he was J^ont to write 
his recipes, and which corresponded to the certificate produced 
as his, 

“ And now, I trust, Master Tressilian, this matter is ended, " 
said the Queen. ‘‘We will do something ere the night is older 
to reconcile old Sir Hugh Robsart to the match. You have 
done your duty something more than boldly ^ but we were no 
woman had we not compassion foi; the wounds which true love 
deals ; so we forgive your audacity, and your uucleansed boots 
wijfclial, Which have well-nigh overpowered my Lord of Leicester’s 
perfumes.” » » 

So spoke Elizabeth, whose nicety of scent was one of the 
characteristics of her organisation, as appeared long afterwards 
when she expelled Essex from her presence, on a charge against 
his boots similar to tl*it which she now expressed against those 
of Tressilian. ^ 

Bqt Tressilian had by this time collected himself, astonished 
as he had* at first been by the audacity of the falsehood so 
feasiSly •supported, and placed in, array against the evidence of 
his own •eyes. * He rushed forward, kneeled down, and caught 
the Queen by the skirt of the robe. “ As you are Christian 
womaii,” he said, “madam, as you are clowned Queen, to do- 
equal jftistice among your subjects* — as you hope yourself to 
have fair hearing (which God grant you) at that last bar at 
which we must all plead, grant me one small request ! Decide 
not this matter so hastily. Give me but tWenty-four hours’ 
interval, and I will, at the end of that brief space, produce 
evidence wlfi(‘,h will show to demonstration, that these certifi 
VOL ’JLA. » A > 
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catefi, which state this unhappy lady to be now ill at ease in 
Oxfordshire, are false as hell !” * j 

“ Let go my train, sir !” said Elizabeth, who starfed at 
bis vehemence, though she had too mufdi of the 'lion in her to 
fear ; “ the fellow must be distraught — that witty knave, my 
godson Harrington, must have him into his rhymes of Orlando 
Eurioso !— And yet, by this light, there is something strange in 
the vehemence of his demand.— Speak, Tressilian ; what wilt 
thou do if, at the end of these four-and- twenty hours, thou canst 
not confute a fact so solemnly proved as this lady^s^ illness 

“ I will lay down my hea4 on the block,” answered Tres- 
siliau. 

Pshaw !” replied the Queen. “ God’s light ! thou speak’st 
like a fool. ."'Vliat head falls in England but by just sentence 
of English la\V ] — I ask thee, man — if thou hast sense to 
iindcrstaud me — wilt tliou, if thou shalt fail in this improbable 
attempt of thine, render me a good and sufficient reiison why 
thou dost undertake iti” 

Tressilian paused, and again hesitated ; because he felt con- 
vinced that if, within the interval demanded, Amy should 
become reconciled to her husband, he would in that case do her 
the worst offices by ag&in ripping up the whole circumstances 
before Elizabeth, and showing how that wise and jealous prin- 
cess had been imposed upon by false testimonials. The con- 
sciousness of this dilemma renewed his extreme embarrassment 
of look, voice, and manner ; he hesitated, looked down, and on 
the Queen repeating her question with a stem voice and flash- 
ing eye, he admitted with faltering words-;* “ That it might be — 
he could not positively — that is, in certain events — explain the 
reasons and grounds on which he acted.” 

** Now, by the soul of King Henry,” said the Qyeen, ‘‘ this 
is either moonstruck madnesf, or very knavery ! — See^t ‘thou, 
Kaleigh, thy friend is far too Pindaric for this presence: Have 
him away, and make us quit of him, or it shall be the worse for 
him ; for his flights are too unbridled for any place but Par- 
nassus, or Saint Luke's Hospital. But come back instantly 
thyself, when he is placed under fitting restraint. — We wish we 
had seen the beauty which could make such havoc in a wise 
man’s brain.” 

Tressilian was again endeavouring to address the Queen, 
when Raleigh, in obedience to the orders he hki received, inter 
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fered, and, with Blount's assi^ance, ^half led half forced him 
out 0 ^ the presence chamber, where he himself indeed began to 
think^his appoar^nce did his cause more harm than good. • 
When the>had attained the afiiechamber, Baleigh entreate^l 
•Blount to see Tressilian safely conducted into the apartments 
allotted to the Earl of Sussex's folio Wei’s, and, if necessary, 
recommended that a guard should be mounted on him. 

This extravagant passion," he said, and, it would seem, 
the news of the lady’s illness, has utterly wrecked his excellent 
judgment. But it will pass away if‘ he be kept quiet. Only 
let him break forth again al; notate for he is already fur in 
her Highness's displeasure, and should she be again provoked 
she will find for him a worse place of confinement, and sterner 
keepers.” • ^ 

“ I judged as much ^as that he was mad,^ said Nicholas 
Blount, looking down upon his * own crimson stockings and 
yellow roses, “whenever I saw him wearing yonder damned 
boots, which stunk so in her nostrils. — I will but see him stowed, 
and be back with you presently. — But, Walter, did the Queen 
ask who I was? — metliought she glanced an e;^6 at me.” 

“ Twenty — twenty eye-glances she sent, and I told her all 
how thou wert a brave soldier, and a — *~But for God’s sake get 
oif Tresailian !” 

I will — I, will,” said Blount; “but mctliinks this cuurt- 
haimtiug is no such bad pastime, after all. We shall rise by 
it, Walter, my brave lad. Thou saidst I was a good soldier, 
and a — What besides, dearest Wal^r 1” 

“ An all unutterably — codshead. — For God’s sake, begone !” 
'fressilian, without farther resistance or expostulation, fol- 
lowed, or rather suffereef himself to be conducted by Blount to 
Raleigh's lodging, where he was formally installed into a small 
truckie-ljed* placed in a wardrobe^ and designed for a domestic. 
He saw liut to» plainly, that no remonstrances would avail to 
procure the help or sympathy of his friends, until the lapse of 
th^ time for which he had pledged himseif to remain inactive, 
shoulcf ^ble him either to explain tthe whole circumstances to 
them, or remove froh! him every pretext or desire of farther 
interference with, the fortunes of Amy, by her having found 
means to place herself in a state of reconciliation with her 
husband. 

With great difficulty, and only by the most patient and 
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mild remonstrajices Bloun'c, he escaped the disgrace and 
mortification of having two of Sussex’s stoutest yeomey quai'* 
tered in his apartment. At last, howev^er, w|;ieii J^ichol^s had 
seen him fairly dep<')sited in* his truckle-bed, and dmd bestowed 
one or two hearty kicks, and as hearty curses, on the boots; 
which, in bis lately acquired spirit of foppery, he considered as 
a strong symptom, if not the cause, of his friend’s malady, lie 
tiontented himself with the modified measure of locking the 
door on the unfortunate Tressilian; whose gallant and disin- 
terested efforts to save a female who Lad treated him with 
ingratitude, thus terminated ^ the present, in the displeasure 
of his Sovereign, and the conviction of his friends that he was 
little better than a madman. 


CHAPTER THIRTY- SECOND. 

The wisest Sovereigns err like i>rivate men, 

And ro;yal hand has floinetinies laid the sword 
Of chivairy upon a worthless shoulder, 

Which better hui beeh branded by tbe hangninn. 

What then 1 — Kings do their bast— and they and 
Must answer for the intent, and not the event. 

Old Play. 

“ It is a melancholy matter,” said the Queen, when Tressilian 
was withdrawn, “to see a , wise and learned man’s wit thus 
pitifully unsettled. Yet this public dispky of his imperfection 
of brain plainly shows us that his supposed iujury and accusa- 
tion were fruitless ; and therefore, my lord of Leicester, we re- 
member your stiit formerly made to us in behalf of your faithful 
servant Varney, whose good ^ts and fidelity, as they at;e tiseful 
to you, ought to have due reward from us, knowing v eil that 
your lordship^ and all you have, are so earnestly devoted to our 
service. And we render Varney tlie honour more especij?Jly 
that we are a guest, and we fear a chargeable and troublesome 
one, under your lordship’s roof ; and alk) for the ‘satisfaction 
of the good old Knight of Devon, Sir Hugh Robsart, whose 
daughter he bath married ; and we tnist the especial mark of 
grace which we are about to confer may reconcile him to his 
eon-in-law. — Your sword, my Lord of Leicestwv” 
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The Eurl imbuckled his ajvord, and taking it by the point, 
presented on bending knee the hilt t«i Elhsabeth. 

•Sfie took jt slowlj^ drew it from the scabbard, and while the 
ladies who stodd around turned away their eyes with real or 
afiectod shuildering, she noted witli a curious eye the high polish 
and rich damasked ornaments ujxin the glittering blade. 

“ Had I been a man/’ she said, methinks none of my ances- 
tors would have loved a goo<l sword better. As it is with me, 

I like to look on one, and could, like the fairy of whom I have 
read in some; Italian rhymes — w'ere my godson Harrington here 
he could tell me the p<issage* — even trim my hair and arnuige 
tiiy head-gear in such a steel mifror as this^is. — Richard Vaniey, 
come forth, and kneel down. In the name of God and Saint 
George, we dub thee knight ! Be Faitjiful, Brave, and For- 
tunate. — Arise, Sir Ricliard Varney.” ^ ^ 

Varney arose and i^itircd, making a deep obeisance to the 
Sovereign who had done him so much honour. 

The buckling of the spur, and what other rites remain,” 
said the Queen, ‘‘ may be finished to-morrow in the eliaix‘l ; 
for we intend Sir Richard Varney n companion in his honours. 
And as wc must not be partial in confen’ing such distitiction,* 
we mean on this matter to coiifor witlj our cousin of Sussex.” 

That noble Earl, who, since his arrival at Kenilworth, and 
wideed since the comnicncenient of this Progress, had found 
himself in a* subordinate situation to Leicester, was now wear- 
ing a heavy cloud on his brow— a circumstance which had not 
esca])ed the Queen, who hoped to appe;rse his discontent, and to 
follow out her system of balancii!j^ policy by a mark of peculiar 
favour, tlio more gfatifying as it was tendered at a moment 
\fhen his rival's triuiuph appeared to be complete. 

At the summons of Queen Elizabeth, Sussex hastily approach^l 
her.iH'rscm ; and being asked on wliich of his followers, being a 
gentleman an^l of merit, he wouM wish the honour of knighthood 
to be conferred, he answered, with more sincerity than policy, 
that he would have ventured to speak (or Tresailian, to whom 
ile (5mceived he owed his own life, and who was a distinguished 
soldieV a^d scholar, besides a man* of unstained lineage, “only,” 

he said, feared the events of th?lt night” And then 

he stopped 

“ T am glad your lordship is thus considerate,” said Eliza 
* Note J. Italian Kbymer. 
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beth ; “ the events of this nightt would make us, in the eyes of 
our subjects, m mad as thh poor brain-sick gentleman himijelf — 
for we ascribe his conduct to no malice — ihould choose^ this 
moment to do him grace.’* ^ ^ 

In that case,” said the Earl of Sussex, somewhat discounte- 
nanced, your Majesty will allow me to name my master of the 
horse, Master Nicholas Blount, a gentleman of fair estate and 
ancient name, who has served your Majesty both in Scotland 
and Ireland, and brought away bloody marks on his person, all 
lionourably taken and requited.” . , 

The Queen could not help shnigging her shoulders slightly 
even at this second suggestion ; and the Duchess of Rutland, 
who read in the Queen’s manner that she had expected Sussex 
would have named Releigh, and thus would have enabled her to 
gratify her oVa fv'ish while she honoured his recorlimendatiori, 
only waited the Queen’s assent to what he had proposed, and 
then said, that she hoped, since these two high nobles had 
been each permitted to suggest a candidate for the honours of 
chivalry, she, in behalf of the laiiies in presence, might have a 
similar indulgence. 

were no we man to refuse yon such a boon,” said the 
Queen, smiling. * * 

“ Then,” pursued the Duchess, ** in the name of thqse fair 
ladies present, I request your Majesty to confer the rank o'f 
knighthood on Walter Raleigh, whose birth, deeds' of arms, and 
promptitude to serve our sex with sword or pen, deserve such 
distinction from us all.” 

Gramercy, fair ladies,” satd Elizabeth, ^railing, “ your boon 
is granted, and the gentle squire Lack-Cloak shall become the 
good knight Lack-Cloak, at your desire. * Let the two aspirants 
for the honour of chivalry step forward.” 

Blmint was not as yet returned from seeing Tressitian. ac he 
conceived, safely disposed of but Raleigh canje forth, and 
kneeling down, received at the hand of the Virgin Queen that 
title of honour, which,, was never conferred on a more distin- 
guished or more illustrious object. 

Shortly afterwards Nicholas Blount eiitered, and, hastily 
apprised by Sussex, who inet him at the door, of the hall, of 
the Queen’s gracipus purpose regai’ding hun, be was desired to 
advance towards the throne. It is a sight sometimes seen, and 
it is both ludicrous and pitiable, when an hoaegt man of plain 
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common senise is surprised by tjie coquetry of a pretty woman, 
or any other cause, into those frivokj^is fopperies which only 
sit weft upon ^le youthful, th*e gay, and those to whom long 
practice has rendered them a second nature. Poor Blount was 
in this situation. His head was already giddy from a conscious- 
ness of unusual finery, and the supposed necessity of suiting his 
manners to the gaiety of his dress ; and now this sudden view 
of promotion altogether completed the conquest of the newly 
mhnled spirit of foppery over his natural disposition, and con- 
verted a plain^ honest, awkward man into a coxcomb of a new 
and most ridiculous kind, * 

The knight-expectant advanced up the hall, the whole length 
of which he had unfortunately to traverse, fuming out his tcjes 
with so much zeal, that he presented hia at every step with 
its .broad side foremost, so that he greatly res^illbled an old- 
fashioned table-knife with a curved point, when seen aideways. 
The rest of his gait was in proportion to this unhappy amble ; 
and the implied mixture of bashful fear and self-satisfaction 
was 80 unutterably ridiculous, that Leicester's friends did not 
suppress a titter, in which many of Sussex’s partisans wcie 
unable to resist joining, though ready to eal# thejr nails with 
mortification. Sussex himself lost all^ patience, and could not 
forbear whispering into the ear of his friend, “ Ciir^e thee 1 canst 
tlwu not walk like a man and a soldier?” an iuteijection which 
only made hohest Blount start and stop, until a glance at his 
yellow roses and crimson stockings restored his eoif-confidence, 
when on he went at the same pace as before. 

The Queen conferred on poor Blount the honour of knight- 
hood with a marked Sense of reluctance. That wise Princess 
wife fully aware of the propriety of using great circumspection 
and economy in bestowing those titles of lionour, which the 
Stevwts, who succeeded to her throne, distributed with an 
impnid^t liberality, which graatly diminished their value. 
Blount had no sooner arisen and retired than she turned to the 
Duchess of Kutland, ** Our woman wit,” she said, dear Kut- 
laiTd, ^8 sharper than that of those proud things in doublet and 
hose. ISee^t thou, oui of these thrte knights, thine is the only 
true metal to stamp chivaliy’s imprmifupon?” 

‘‘Sir Eichardf Vaniey, surely — the friend^ of my Lord of 
Leicester--*H8urely h6 has merit,” replied the Duchess, 

“ Varney^ has ^ sly countenance, and a smooth tongue,” 
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replied the Queen. I fear mQ he will prove a knave — but the 
promise was of ancient sending. ^ My Lord of Sussex must have 
lost his own wits, I think, to recommend to us first a mad^nan 
like Tressilian, and then a clownish fool like 'this other fellow. 
I protest, Butland, that while he sat on his knees before me^ 
mopping and mowing, as if he had scalding porridge in his 
mouth, I had much ado to forbear cutting him over the pate, 
instead of striking his shoulder.” 

‘‘ Your Majesty gave him a smart accolade,” said the Duchess ; 
we wlio stood behind heard the blade clatter, on his collar- 
bone, and the poor man fidgeted too as if he felt it.” 

I could not help it, wench,” said the Queen, laughing ; 
“ but we will have this same Sir Nicholas sent to Ireland or 
Scotland, or 8omewl\ere, to rid our court of so antic a chevalier ; 
he may be a^cjod soldier in the field, though a preposterous- ass 
in a banqueting hall,” 

The discf)urse became then more general, and soon after there 
WHS a siunmons to the banquet. 

In order to obey this signal, the <x>mpany were under the 
necessity of crossing the inner court of the Castle, that they 
might reach then new buildings, containing the large banquet- 
ing room, in which preparations for supper were made upon a 
scale of profuse magnificence, corresponding to the occasion. 

The livery cupboards were loaded with plate of the richest 
description, and the most varied ; some articles’ tasteful, some 
perhaps grotesque, in the invention and decoration, but all 
gorgeously magnificent, both from the richness of the work and 
value of the materials. Tlfas the chief table was adorned by 
a salt ship-fashiorx, made of mother of 'pearl, garnished with 
silver and divers warlike ensigns and other ornaments, anchbrs, 
sails, and sixteen pieces of ordnance. It bore a figure of Fortune, 
placed on a globe, with a flag in her hand. Another sal/, was 
fashioned of silver, in form of u swan in full sail. ^ That^'chivalry 
might not be omitted amid this splendour^ a silver Saint George 
was presented, mounted and equipped in the usual fashion in 
which he bestrides the dragon. The figures were moulded to* be 
in some sort useful. The hoWs tail was managed to hold a case 
of knives, while the breast of the dragon presented a similar 
accommodation for oyster knives. 

In the course of the passage from the hall of reception to the 
banqueting room, and especi^y in the courtyard, the new-made 
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knights were assailed hy the Jieralds, pursuivants, minstrels, 
etc., the usual cry of iar/pse, chevaliers iris hardis ! 

an hijfiieut invocations intended to awaken the bounty of the 
acolytes of cJjivAlry towards those whose business it was to 
register their armorial bearings, and celebrate the deeds by which 
they were illustrated. The call was of course liberally and 
courteously answered by those to whom it was addressed. 
Varney gave his largesse with an affectation of complaisance 
and humility. Raleigh bestowed his with the graceful ease 
pecidiar to who has attained his own place, and is familiar 
with its dignity. Honest Blount gave what his tailor had left 
him of his half-year’s rent, dropping some pieces in his hurry, 
then stooping down to look for them, and then distributing them 
amongst the various claimants, with the apxious face and mien 
of the parish* beadle dividing a dole among pauj^oA. 

These donations were* accepted with the usual clamour and 
vivats of applause common on such occasions ; but as the parties 
gratified were chiefly dependants of Lord Leicester, it was Varney 
whose name was repeated with the loudest acclamations. Lam- 
boume, especially, distinguished himself by his vocit orations of 
“ Long life to Sir Richard Varney I — Health and honour to Sir 
Richard ! — Never was a more weethy j^night dubbed 1"- — then, 
Suddenly sinking his voice, he added, — “ since the valiant Sir 
Pandarus of Troy,” — a winding-up of his clamorous applause, 
which set all meft a-laughing who were within hearing of it. 

It is unnecessary to say anything farther of the festivities of 
the evening, which were so brilliant in themselves, and re- 
ceived with such obvious and willHig satisfaction by the Queen, 
that Leicester retireef to his own apartment, with all the giddy 
raptures of successful gRnbition. Varney, who had changed his 
splendid attire, and now waited on his patron in a very modest 
and <plain* undress, attended to do the honours of the Earl's 
catcher. ^ ^ » 

“ How 1 Sir Richard,” said Leic^ter, smiling, “ your new 
rank scarce suits the humility of this attendance,” 

P would disown that rank, my lord, ' said Varney, ** could 
I thinli it .was to reioove me to a distance from your lordship’s 
person.” • 

Thou art a* grateful fellow,” said Leicester ; “ but I must 
not allow you to do what would abate you m the opinion of 
others,” 
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While thus speaking, he 8t»ll accepted, without hesitation 
the offices about his person, which the new-made knight ^seemed 
to render as eagerly as if he had really ifelt, in .discharging the 
task, that pleasure which his-words expressed.” ^ 

“ I am not afraid of men’s misconstruction,” he said, in answer 
to Leicester’s remark, since there is not — (permit me to undo 
the collar) — a man within the Castle, who does not expect very 
soon to see persons of a rank far superior to that which, by 
your goodness, I now hold, rendering the duties of the bed- 
chamber to you, and accounting it an honour.” , 

It might, indeed, so have been,” said the Earl, with an 
involuntary sigh ; and then presently added, My go^vn, Var- 
ney — I will look out on the night. Is not the moon near to 
the full?” 

I think my lord, according to the calendar,” answered 
Varney. ' 

There was an abutting window, which opened on a small 
projecting balcony of stone, battlemented as is usual in Gothic 
castles. The Earl undid the lattice, and stepped out into the 
open air. The station he had chosen commanded an extensive 
view of the lalc«, and woodlands beyond, where the bright 
moonlight rested on tjie clear blue waters, and the distant 
masses of oak and elm trees. The moon rode high, in the 
heavens, attended by thousands and thousands of inferior lumi- 
naries. All seemed already to be hushed in the’ nether world, 
excepting occasionally the voice of the watch (for the yeomen 
of the guard performed that duty wherever the Queen was 
present iu person), and the 'distant baying of the hounds, dis- 
turbed by the preparations amongst the grooms and prickers for 
a magnificent hunt, which was to be ‘'the amusement of the 
next day. 

Leicester looked out on the blue arch of heavenj with ges- 
tures and a countenance exprcbsive of anxious e^fultatiQU, while 
Varney, who remained within the dai’kened apartment, could 
(himself unnoticed), with a secret satisfaction, see his patron 
stretch his hands with earnest gesticulatitto towards the heavenly 
bodies. * • . 

“Ye distant orbs of living fire,” so ran the muttered invoca- 
tion of the ambitious Earl, “ ye are silent whUe you wheel your 
mystic roimds, but Wisdom has given to you a voice. Tell me, 
then, to what end is my high course destined?. Shall the 
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greatness to which I have aspirtd be bright, pre-eminent, and 
stable jjs your own ; or am I \^\t dooifed to draw a brief and 
glittfir^g train, along Mie nightly darkness, and then to sink 
down to e^rthjjike the base refuse gf those artificial fires with 
which men emulate your rays?” 

He looked on the heavens in profound silence for a minute 
or two longer, and then again stepped into the apartment, 
» where Varney seemed to have been engaged in putting the 
Earl's jewels into a casket. 

“What said-Alasco of my horoscope?” demanded Leicester. 
“ You already told me, but if has escaped me, for I think but 
lightly of that art.” * 

“ Many learned and great men have thought otherwise,” said 
Varney ; “ and, not to flatter your lordship, my ^wn opinion 
leans* that way!” • 

“ Ay, Saul among the prophets?” said Leicester — “ I thought 
thou wert sceptical in all such matters as thou coiildst neither 
see, hear, smell, taste, or touch, and that thy belief was limited 
by thy senses.” 

“ Perhaps, my Lord,” said Varney, “ I may be misled on the 
present occasion by my wish to find the predictions of astrology 
true. Alasco says, that your favoftrite 4)lauet is culminating, 
and that, the adverse influence — he would not use a plainer 
term — though not overcome, was evidently combust, I think he 
said, or retrogracle.^ 

“ It is even so,” said Leicester, looking at an abstract of 
astrological calculations which he had in his hand; “the 
stronger influence will j)revail, and,*as I think, the evil hour 
pass away. — Lend me your hand. Sir Richard, to doff my gown 
^ — and remain an instant,* if it is not too burdensome to your 
knighthood, while I compose myself to sleep. I believe the 
bustle ef jthfti day has fevered my blood, for it streams through 
my veins Jike a, current of molten* lead — remain an instant, T 
pray you — I would fain feel my eyes heavy ere I closed 
them.” I 

officiously assisted his loM to bed, and placed a 
massive silver night-latnp, with a ^ort sword, on a marble 
table which stood, close by the head oF the couch. Either in 
order to avoid the light of the lamp, or to hide his coimtenance 
from Varney, Leicester drew the curtain, heavy vdth entwined 
silk {md gold,, so completely to shade his face. Varney took 
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a seat near the bed, but with his back towards his master, as ii 
to intimate that he wfs not Yai^<^‘hing him, and (juietly waited 
till Leicester himself led the way tocthe to^io by wjjiich his 
mind was engrossed. . • * ^ 

“ And so, Varney,” said the Earl, after waiting in vain tall 
his dependant should commence the conversation, “ men talk 
of the Queen’s favour towards me 

“ Ay, my good lord,” said Varney ; of what can they else, 
since it is so strongly manifested?” 

“ She is indeed my good and gracious mistress^”, said Leicester, 
after another pause j “ but it is "written, ^ Put not thy trust in 
Princes.’ ” 

“ A good sentence and a true,” said Varney, unless you (‘.an 
unite their interest with yours so absolutely, that they must 
needs sit o^'your wrist like hooded hawks.” 

I know what thou meanest,” said Leicester, impatiently, 
though thou art to-night so prndentially careful of what tliou 
sayest to mo — Thou wouldst intimate, I might marry the Queen 
if I would r 

It is your speech, my lord, not mine,” answered Varney , 
but whose soever be the speech, it is the thought of ninetj^- 
nine out of an hundral ineit throughout broad England.” 

Ay, but,” said Leicester, turning hinnself in his ,bed, the 
hundredth man knows better. Thou, for example, knowest the 
obstacle that cannot be overleaped.” 

It must, my lord, if the stars speak true,” said Varney, 
composedly. 

“ What, talk’st thou of ^hem,” said Leicester, '' that l>elievest 
not in them or hi aught else?” 

‘‘You mistake, my lord, under ycHir gi’acious pardon, said 
Varney ; “ I believe in many things that predict the futrare. I 
believe, if showers fall in April, that we shall hate &o?vers in 
May ; that if the sun shineS, grain will ripen and believe in 
much natural philosophy to the same effect, which, if the stars 
swear to me, I will say the stars speak the truth. And in like 
manner, I will not dishelieve that whieli T see wished ribr and 
expected on earth, solely t)ec.ause the astrologers h^ve 'read it in 
the heavens.” 

“ Thou art , right,” said Leicester, again tossing himself on 
his couch— “ Earth does wish for it I have had advices from 
the reformed churches of Germany — from the Lo'jv Countries-- 
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from Switzerland, urging this ^ a point on which Europe’s 
safety depends. France will not oppo.fe it — The nding party 
in Scotland look it ^ their best security — Spain fears it, but 
cannot prevent it — and yet thou knowest it is impossible/* 

* “I know not that, my lord,” said Varney, ‘‘ the Countess is 
indisposed.” 

“Villain!” said Leicester, starting up on his conch, and 
seizing the sword which lay on the table beside him, “ go thy 
thoughts that way? — thou wouldst not do murder !” 

“ For whony or what do you hold me, my lord ?” said Varney, 
jissuming the superiority oT an inncHient man subjected to 
unjust suspicion. “I said nothing to deserv^e such a horrid 
imputation as your violence infers. I said but that the 
Countess was ill. And Countess though oshe be- — lovely and 
beloved as she is, surely your lordship must hold her to be 
mortal ? She may die, and your lordship’s hand become once 
more your own.” 

“Away! away !” said Leicester; “let me have no more of 
this !” 

“Good-night, my lord,” said Varney, seeming to understand 
this as a command to depart ; but Leicester’s Voice interrupted 
his purpose. * # 

“ Th«u *scapeat me not thus. Sir Fool,” said he ; “I think 
thy knighthood h*^ addled thy brains — Confass thou bast talked 
of impossibilities, as of things which may come to pass.” 

“My lord, long live your fair Countess,” said Varney ; “ but 
neither your love nor my good wishes can make her immortal. 
Hilt God grant she liye long to be*happy herself, and to render 
yoi^ so ! I see not but you may be King of England notwitli- 
standing.” * 

“ Nay, now, Varney, thou art stark mad,” said Leicester. 

“ I \^oiild I were myself within the same nearness to a good 
estate of freehold,” said Vame/. “ Have we not known in 
other countries, how a left-handed marriage might subsist 
bejwixt persons of differing degree ?—ay, and bo no hindrance 
to prevent the husband from conjoining himself afterwards with 
a more auUable partner ?” 

“ I have heard of such things in Germany,” said Leicester. 

“Ay, and the most learned doctors in foreign universities 
justify the practice from the Old Testament,” said Varney, 
“ And afte? all^ where is the harm ? The l)eautifiil partner. 
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whom you have chosen for trfie love, has your secret hours of 
relaxation and affection. I Her fame is safe — her conscience may 
slumber securely — ^You have wealth to ](5rovi(\e royally fcr your 
issue, should heaven bless ycSa with offspring. Meanwhile you 
may give to Elizabeth ten times the leisure, and ten thousand 
times tlie affection, that ever Don Philip of Spain spared to her 
sister Mary ; yet you know how she doated on him though so 
cold and neglectful. It requires but a close mouth and an open 
brow, and you keep your Eleanor and your fair Rosamond far 
enough separate.— Leave me to build you a bower to which no 
jealous Queen shall find a clue.” 

Leicester was B^ent for a moment, then sighed, and said, 
‘‘ It is impossible. — Good-night, Sir Richard Varney — yet stay 
— Can you j^ess what meant Tressilian by showing himself in 
such careless guise before the Queen to-day? — -‘to strike' her 
teuder heart, I should guess, with all the sympathies due to a 
lover, abandoned by his mistress, and abandoning himself.” 

Varney, smothering a sneering laugh, answered, “ He believed 
Master Tressilian had no such matter in his head.” 

“How!” said Leicester; “what mean’st thou? There is 
ever knavery in that laugh of thine, Varney.” 

“ I only meant, my lord,”*6aid Varney, “ that Tressilian has 
taken the sure way to avoid heart-breaking. He hath had a 
companion — a female companion — a mistress—a fjort of player’s 
wife or sister, as I believe, — with him in Mervyn’s Bower, where 
I quartered him for certain reasons of my own.” 

“ A mistress 1 — mean’st thou a paramour?” 

“ Ay, my lord ; what fem^ale else waitq for hours in a gentle- 
man's chamber?” 

“ By my faith, time and space fitting, this were a good tale 
to tell,” said lieicester. “I ever distrusted those bodkish, 
hypocritical, seeming-virtuous scholars. Well, MasW,. Tressi- 
lian makes somewhat familiarVith my house — if I look it over, 
lie is indebted to it for certain recollections. I would not harm 
him more than I can help. Keep eye on him, however, Varney.” 

“ I lodged him for that feason,” said Varney, “ in Ideivyn’s 
Tower, where he is under the eye of my very vigilant, if ho 
were not also my very drunken, servant, Michael Lambourne, 
whom I have told your Grace of/* 

“ Groce ! ” said Leicester ; “ what mean’st thou by that 
epithet 1” 
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“ It came unawares, my loi^ ; and yet it sounds so very 
natural that I cannot recall it.” I 

“Tt is thm(4 own jflrefennent that hath turned thy brain/' 
said Leicesteij* laughing ; “new licmours are as heady as new 
wine." 

“ May your lordship soon have cause to say so from expe- 
rience/' said Varney; and wishing his patron good-night, he 
withdrew. * 

* Note K. Furniture of Kenil worth. 


CHAPTER THIRTY- THIRD. 

tx 

• 

Here stands the ’\4ctiiu — there the proud betrayer, 

E’en as the hind poll’d down by strangling dogs 
Lies at the hunter’s feet— who courteous proffers 
To some high dame, the Dian of the chase, 

To whom he looks for guerdqu, las sharp blade, 

To gash the sobbing throat 

The WoipaMAN. 

We are now to return to Mervy^'s B#wer, the apartment, or 
rather the prison, of the unfortunate Countess of Leicester, 
whTo for some ^imj kept within bounds her uncertainty and her 
impatience. " She was aware that, in the tumult of the day, 
there might be some delay ere her letter could be safely con- 
veyed to the hands of Leicester, and that some time more might 
elapse ere he could extricate himself from the necessary attend- 
ance on Elizabeth to come and vi.sit her in her secret bower. 
“ I will not expect him,” she said, “ till night— he cannot be 
absent from his royal guest, even to see me. He will, I know, 
come if it be possible, but I will not expect him before 

night,”— vAnd yet all the while she did expect him ; and, while 
she tried to argue herself into a contrary belief, each hasty noise, 
of the hundi-ed which she heard, BOunde<i like the hurried step 
of Leicester on the staircase, hasting^ to fold her in his arms. 

The fatigue of body which Amy had lately undergone, with 
the agitation of mind natural to so cruel a state of uncertainty, 
oegan by degrees strongly to affect her nerves; and she almost 
feared her total inability to maintain the necessary self-com- 
mand through thcj scenes which might lie before her. But, 
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although spoiled by an over^indulgent system of education, 
Amy had naturally a mfud of great ix)wer, united with frame 
which her share in her father’s woodland exercises had r^dered 
uncommonly healthy. She. ftummoned to her wd such mental 
and bodily resources ; and not unconscious how much the issub 
of her fate might depend on her own self-possession, she prayed 
internally for stren^h of body and for mental fortitude, and 
resolved, at the same time, to yield to no nervous impulse 
which might weaken either. 

Yet when the great bell of the Castle, which* was placed in 
Caesju’s Tower, at no great distan^-e from that called Morv^ii’s, 
began to send its., pealing clamour abroad, in signal of the 
arrival of the royal procession, the din was so painfully acute , 
to ears rendered norvously sensitive by anxiety, that she could 
hardly forbear f.shrieking with anguish, in answer 'to every stun- 
ning clash of the relentless peal. 

Shortly afterwards, when the small apartment was at onc^ 
enlightened by the shower of artificial fires with which the air 
was suddenly filled, and which crossed each other like fiery 
spirits, each bent on his own separate mission, or like sala- 
^luanders executihg a frolic dance in the region of the sylphs, 
the Countess felt at first ah if* each rocket shot close hy her 
eyes, and discharged its sparks and flashes so nigh ithat she 
could feel a sense of the heat. But slie struggle against these 
fantastic terrors, and compelled herself to arise, stand by the 
window, look out, and gaze upon a sight, which at another 
time would have appeared to her at once captivating and fear- 
ful. The magnificent towers of the C^tle were enveloped in 
garlands of artificial fire, or shrouded with tiaras of pale smoke. 
The surface of the lake glowed like molten iron, while many 
fireworks (then thought extremely wonderful, thouglT now 
common), whose flame continued to exist in the opposing ele- 
ment, dived and rose, hissed ''and roared, and spouted, fire, like 
so many dragons of enchantment, sporting upon a burning 
lake. . 

Even Amy was for a moment interested by what was' to her 
so new a scene. “I bad thought it magical art^*’ she said, 
“but poor Tressilian taught me to judge of such things as 
they are. Gr^at God 1 and may not these idle splendours 
resemble my own hoped for happiness, — a single spark, which 
Ift instantly swallowed up by mirrounding ^afkneys, — a prcc^ 
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nous glow, whicb. rises but for*a brief space into the air, that 
its folkraay be the lower 1 Oh, Leicelter ! after all — all that 
thou bast said^Jiast ?worn — that Amy was thy love, thy life, 
ciin it be that* thou art the magician at whose nod these en- 
Miantments arise, and that she sees them, as an Outcast, if not 
a captive 

The sustained, prolonged, and repeated bursts of music, from 
HO many ditferent quarters, and at so many varying points of 
distance, which sounded as if not the Castle of Kenilworth 
only, but the ’whole count]^ aroiuuL had been at once the 
scene of solemnising some high national festival, carried the 
same oppressive thought still closer to her heart, while some 
notes would melt in distant and falling tones, as if in compas- 
sion for her sorrows, and some burst close Vind n^ar upon her, 
as if mocking* her misery, with all the insolence of unlimited 
mirth. Those sounds,” she said, are mine — mine, because 
they are his ; but I cannot say, — Be still, these loud strains 
suit me not; — and the voice of the meanest peasant that 
mingles in the dance, would have more power to modulate the 
music, than the command of her who is mistress of all.” 

By degrees the sounds of reveliy died away, and the Countess* 
withdrew from the window at which shb had sate listening to 
them. It was night, but the moon afforded considerable liglit 
in ‘the room, sp ijiat Amy was able to make the arrangement 
which she judged necessary. Thei'e was hope that Leicester 
might come to her apartment as soon as the revel in the Castle 
had subsided ; but there was also r^sk she might be disturbed 
by some unauthorised vitriider. She had lost confidence in the 
key. since Tressilian had entered so eiisily, though the door was 
locked on the inside ; yet all the additional security she could 
think *of, was to place the table across the door, that she might 
be warned *by the noise, should^ any one attempt to enter. 
Having ♦aken these necessary precautions, the unfortunate lady 
with(irew to her couch, stretched herself down on it, mused in 
ansjous expectation, and counted more than one hour after 
midniglijt, till exhausted nature pro’s^d too strong for love, for 
giief, for few, nay, evAi for uncertaintj, and she slept. 

Yes, she slepL The Indian sleeps at the stake, in the 
intervals between his tortures ; and mental torments, in like 
manner, exhaust by long continuance the sensibility of the 
sufferer, so that, a® interval of lethargic repose must nccca- 
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Barily ensue, ere the pangs \v<iich they inflict can again be 
renewed. \ . t 

The Countess slept, then, for severe houra^ and di;pamed 
that she wt\8 in the ancient* house at Cumnor Place, listening 
for the low whistle with which Leicester often used to announce 
his presence in the courtyard, when arriving suddenly on one 
of his stolen visits. But ou this occasion, instead of a whistle, 
she heard the peculiar blast of a bugle-hom, such as her father 
irscd to wind on the fall of the stag, and which huntsmen then 
called a viort. She ran, as she thought, to » .window that 
looked into the courtyard, which* she saw filled with men in 
mourning garments. The old Curate seemed alx)ut to read the 
luneral service. Mumblazeu, tricked out in an antique di’ess, 
like an ancient hewdd, held aloft a scutcheon, with its usual 
decoiations of ckulls, cross-bones, and ^bour-glasses, smrouuding 
a codt-of arms, of which she could only distinguish that it wiis 
surmounted with an Earrs coronet. The old man looked at her 
with a ghastly smile, and said, ‘‘Amy, are they not rightly 
quartered Just as he spoke, the horns again poured on her 
(‘ar the melancholy yet wild strain of the mort, or death-note, 
^lud she awoke. * 

The Countess awoke%to hehr a real bugle-note, or rather the 
combined breath of many bugles, sounding not the niort, but 
the jolly rhcillk^ to remind the inmates ^ of ^ the Castle' of 
Kenilworth that the plejisures of the day were to commeuce 
with a magnificent stag-hunting in the neighlx)uriiig Clnise, 
Amy started up from her couch, listened to the sound, saw the 
first beams of the summer morning alj-eady twinkle through 
the lattice of her window, and recollected, with feelings of 
giddy agony, where she Avas, and how circumstanced. 

lie thinks not of we,” she said — “he will not^ come 
nigh me I A Queen is his ^e^t, and what cares Tie-in* what 
corner of his huge Castle a wretch like me 4 >ines in doubt, 
which is fast fading into despair 1" At once a sound at 
t])e door, as of sopjie one attempting to open it sollly, ^lled 
her with an inefialde Jiii^ure of joy and feai*; and,, hasten- 
ing to remove the obstacle she had plAced against the door, 
and to unlock it, she fiad the precaution to, ask. “ Is it thou, 
my love „ 

“ Yea, my Countess,” murmured a whisper in reply. 

She threw open the door, and exclaiminff “^Leii^ester flung 
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her arms around the neck of *the man who stood witliout, 
midHed^iii his cloak. ^ « 

‘‘No— not (^uite Leicester,”* answered ]\Iichael Lambourne, 
for he^it wjis, refturuing the caress with veliemence, — “not 
c^ite Leicester* iny lovely and most loving duchess, but iis 
good a man." 

With an exertion of force, of wliich she would at another 
time have thought herself incapable, the Countess freed herself 
from the profane and profaning grasp of the drunken debau- 
chee, and retrqpted into the midst of her apartment, where 
despair gave lier courage to make a stand. 

As Lauihouime, on entering, dropped the lap of his cloak 
fro]ii his face, she knew Varney’s pndligate servant ; the very 
•last person, excepting his detesLxl master, ]^y whom she would 
liav(i wished he discovered. But she was stillj;lT)seJy muflled 
ill her travelling dress, and as Lambourne bail scarce ever been 
admitted to her presence at Cumnor Place, her j>crson, she 
Topped, might not be so well known to him as his was to her, 
owing to J anet’s pointing him frequently out as he crossed tlie 
court, and telling stories of his wickedness. She miglit have 
had still greater confidence in her disguise, ha(k her experience 
enabled her to discover that he waa»muc]^ intoxicated ; but this 
co>ild scarce have consoled her for the risk which she might 
incui*, from such a character, in sucli a time, place, and cir- 
cumstances. • • 

Lainbovune flung the door behind him as he entered, and 
folding his arms, as if in mockery of the attitude of distraction 
into which Amy hfwl thrown herself, ho proceeded thus : 
“ Hark ye, most fair CJallipolis — or most lovely Countess of 
clouts, and divine Duchess of dark corners — if thou takest all 
* that trouble of skewering thyself together, like a trussed fowl, 
that t]iere 4nay be more pleasure in the carving, even save 
thyself the 1alx)ur. I love tliy fir»t frank manner the best — 
like thy present* as little” — (he made a step towards her, and 
staggered) — “ as little as — ^such a damned luieven floor as this, 
whefe a gentleman may break his neck, if lie does not walk as 
upright as a posture master on the tight-rope.” 

“ Stand back !” said the Countess ; ^ do not approach nearer 
to me on thy perif!” 

“My peril! — and stand back 1 — Why, how now, madam 1 
Must you have a bejtter mate than honest Mike Lambourne i I 
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have been in America, girl, where the gold grows, and have 
brought off such a load pn’t" — r- 

“ Good friend,’^ said the Countess, dn great terror ^at the 
ruffian’s determined and audacious manner, “I. prithee begone, 
and leave me.” 

“ And so 1 will, pretty one, when we are tired of each other’s 
comjmny — not a jot sooner.”— He seized her by the arm, while, 
incaj^ixble of farther defence, she uttered shrielc upon shriek. 
“Nay, scream away if you like it,” said he, still holding her 
fast ; “I have heard the sea at the loudest, lyid I mind a 
S(]ualling woman no more than a- miauling kitten — Damn me ! 
--I have heard fifty or a hundred screaming at once, when 
there was a town stormed.” 

The cries of tha Countess, however, brought unexpected aid, 
in the pcrsdiiuof Lawrence Staples, who had heard her excla- 
mations from his apartment below, and entered in good time 
to save her from being discovered, if not from luore atrocious 
violence Lawrence was drunk also from the debauch of the 
jweccding night, but fortunately his intoxication had taken a 
different turn from that of Lambourne. 

“What the devil’s noise is this in the w\ardT’ he said — 
“ What ! man and wojxian cogether in the same cell ? that is 
against nde. I will have decency under my rule, by Saint 
Peter of the Fetters 1” 

“ Get thee down stairs, thou drunken beast,” said Lam- 
bourne ; “ seest thou not the lady and I would be private 1 ” 

“ Good sir, worthy sir !” said the Countess, addressing the 
jailor, “ do but save me from him, for the sake of mercy !” 

“ She speaks fairly,” said the jailor, “ and I will take her part. 
I love my prisoners ; and T have had as good prisoners under 
my key, as they have had in Newgtite or the Compter. And 
wj, being one of my lambkins, as I say, no one shall distiwb her 
in her pen-fold. So, let go Fne womjin, or I’ll k^pock your brains 
out with my keys.” 

I’ll make a bipod-pudding of thy midriff first,” answered 
Lajnbourne, laying his left hand on his dagger, but still detain- 
ing the Countess by the arm with his right — So Ijave at thee, 
thou old ostrich, whosb only living is upon a bunch of iron 
keys !” , 

Lawrence raised the arm of Michael, and prevented him from 
drawing his dagger; and as Lambourne struggl^l and strove 
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to shake him uli’, the Cooutess^made a sudden exertion on her 
side, a^d slipping her hand out of the glove on which the ruffian 
still* kept hold^ she gJKsned her liberty, and escaping from the 
aj)artinent, rai^ cfbwn stairs; whilq at the same moment, she 
.heard the two combatants Ml on the floor with a noise which 
increased her terror. The outer wicket offered no impediment 
to her flight, having been opened for Lambournc’s admittance ; 
so that she succeeded in escaping down the stair, and fled into 
the Pleasance, which seemed to her hasty glance the direction 
in which she y&xs most likely to avoid pursuit. 

Meanwhile, Lawrence aud*Lamboinuc rolled on the floor of 
the apartment, (doscly grappled together. IJ^either had, happily, 
()pj)ortimity to draw their daggers ; but Lawrence found space 
enough to dash his heavy keys across Michael’s face, aud Michael, 
in Hiturn, grm^ped the tundcey so felly by the Ijifoat, that the 
blood gushed from nose* and mouth; so that tliey were Ldh 
jjjijry and filthy spectacles, when one of the other officers of the 
lioiisehuld, attracted by the noise of the fray, entered the room, 
and with some difficulty effected the separation of tlie coiribat- 
ancs. 

“ A miurain on you both/’ said the chawtable mediator, 
and especdally on you. Master pKiiribciiirne ! What the fiend 
lie you here for, fightmg on the floor like two laitcher’s curs in 
the kennel of the shambles'?” 

Lamboiirne aroSe, and somewhat sobered by the interposition 
of a third party, looked with something less than his usual 
brazen impudence of visage ; We fought for a wench, an thou 
must know,” was his re^dy. • 

A wench ! WherS is she V said the officer. 

Why, vanished, I ^link,” said Lambourne, looking around 
him ; • unless Lawrence hath swallowed her. That filthy 
pauneji of his devours as many distressed damsels and oppressed 
orphans,* as e’er^a giant in King Arthur’s history : they are his 
prime food ; he worries them body, soul, and substance.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay I It’s no matter/’ said Lawrence, gathering up his 
hujfe ungainly form from the floor ; but I have had your 
bettors, ^Mt^ter Miclia«l Lam bounie,* under the little turn of my 
ffirofiuger and thumb ; and I shall ha^e thee, before all’s done, 
under my Iiatches. The impudence of thy brow will not always 
save thy shin-bones from iron, and thy foul thirsty gullet from 
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a hempen cord ** -The words ^eve no sooner out of his mouth, 
than Lambourne again 4^a(le at him. * ^ 

“ Kay, go not to it again," said the s^Wer, I* Ox I will e^all for 
him shall tame you both,' and that is Master Varney — Sir 
Richard, I mean — he is stirring, I promise you — I saw hini 
cross the court just now." 

Didst thou, by G — I" said Lambourne, seizing on the basin 
and ewer which stood in the apartment ; nay, then, element, 
do tliy work — I thought I had enough of thee last night when 1 
lloated about for Orion, like a cork on a fermenting cask of ale." 

So saying, he fell to work to cleanse from Ins face and hands 
the signs of the fray, and get his apparel into some order. 

“What hast thou done to him?" said the sewer, speaking 
aside to the jailor ; •“ his face is fearfully swelled.” 

“ It is but tlie imprint of the key of my cabinet — too good p 
mark for his gallowa-face. No man shall abuse or insult my 
piisoners ; they are my jewels, and I lo<dc them in safe casktv 
ac('ordingly. — And so, mistress, leave off your wailing — Hey ! 
why, surely, there was a woman here !" 

“ I think you are all mad this morning," said the sewer ; 
“ T saw no woman here, nor no man neither in a proper sense, 
but only two beasts rolling on the floor." 

‘‘ Nay, then, I am undone," said the jailor ; “ the pri3ori\s 
broken, that is all. Kenilworth prison is broken.” he continued, 
in a tone of maudlin lamentation, “ which was the strongest 
jail betwixt this and the Welsh marches — ay, and a house that 
has had knights, and earls^ and kings sleeping in it, OvS secure 
;is if they had boon lu the Tower of Lonf^on. It is broken, the 
])risoners fled, ami the jailor in much (hiiiger of being hanged !" 

So saying, he retreated down to his own den, to conclude his 
lamentali<jns, or to sleep himself sober. Lambounie ahd the 
sewer followed him close, m^d it was well for them, ^in^e the 
jiiilor, out of mere habit, was about to lock the widmt after 
him ; and hacl they not been within the reach of interfering, 
they would have hnd the plerisure of being shut up in, the 
tun-et-chamb(’r, from whichethe Countess had been just dofivered. 

Idiat unhappy lady, as soon as she f6und herself at liberty, 
tied, JUS wo have already mentioned, into ther Pleasnncc. She 
had seen this ^riclily ornamented space of ground from the 
window of IMervyu’s Tower ; and it occurred to her at the 
luouient of her eseaj)e, that among its numcivjus arbnirs, bowers, 
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fountains, statues, and grottoe% she might find some recess, in 
which^ she could lie concealed until she had an opportunity of 
addressing herself to iA protector, to fchom she might cqminu- 
nicatS as mij^ch* as she dared of her forlorn situation, and 
through whose means slie might supplicate an interview with 
her husband. 

“ If I could see my guide,” she thought, “ I would learn if 
he had delivered my letter. Even did I but see Tressiliaii, it 
were better to risk Dudley’s anger, by confiding my whole 
situation to o^e who is the very soul of honour, than t») riwi the 
hazard of farther insult among the insolent menials of this 
ill-ruled place. I will not again venture into an enclosed apart- 
ment. I will wait, I will watch — amidst so many human 
beings, there must be some kind heart which can judge and 
compassionate what mine endures.” • 

In truth, more than* one party entered aiul traversed the 
^leasance. But they were in joyous groups of four or five 
persons together, laughing and jesting in their own fulness of 
mirth and lightness of heart 

The retreat which she had chosen gave her the cjusy alterna- 
tive of avoiding observation. It was but sttY)ping back to tlie 
farthest recess of a grotto, ornamented witli rustic vvmrk and 
moss-seats, and terminated by a fountain, and she might easily 
remain* concealed, or at her pleasure discover herself to .any 
solitary wanderer* whose curiosity might lead him to that 
romantic retirement. Anticipating such an opportunity, slio 
looked into the clear basin, wdiieli the silent fountain held up 
to her like a mirror, and felt shocked at her own appearance, 
and doubtful at the •same time, muffled and disfigured as her 
disguise made her see«i to herself, whether any female (and it 
was .from the compassion of her own sex that she chiefly 
expCjpted sympathy) would engage in conference with so sus- 
picious* an ol^ect. Reasoning ^hus like a woman, to whom 
externsS appearance is scarcely in any circumstances a matter 
of unimportance, and like a beauty who had some confidence 
iifthe power of her own charms, she laifl aside her travelling 
cloak Und capotaine^hat, and placed them beside her, so that 
she eould*assume them in an instant, ere one could penetrate 
from the entrance of the grotto to its extremity, in <2ase the 
intrusion of Varney or of Lambouriie sbduld render such 
disguise necessary. The dress which she wore under these 
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vestuieiits waa somewhat of a theatrical cast, so as to suit the 
assumed personage of one of the females who was to act in the 
[)ageant. Wayland had found the moans of arranging it thus 
upon the second day of their journey, having' experienced the 
service arising from the assumption of such a character on the 
preceding day. The fountain, acting both as a mirror and ewer; 
afforded Amy the means of a brief toilette, of which she availed 
herself as hastily as possible • then took in her hand her small 
casket of jewels, in case she might find them useful intercessors, 
and retiring to the darkest and most sequestered nook, sat down 
on a seat of moss, ajid awaited till fate should give her some 
chance of rescue, or of propitiating an intercessor. 


CHAPTER THIRTY- FOURTH. 

Have you not seen the partridge quake, 

Viewing the hawk approaching mgh ? 

She cuddles close beneath the brake 
Afraid to sit, afraid to fly. 

’ Fhiob. 

It chanced upon that niemorable morning, that one of the 
earliest of the huntress train, who appeared from her ciiambor 
in full array for the Chase, was the Princess, for whom all these 
pleasures were instituted, England’s Maiden Queen. I know' 
not if it were by chance, or out of the befitting courtesy due to 
a mistress by whom he was. so much honoured, that she had 
scarcely made one step beyond the threshold of her chamber 
ere licicester was by her side, and proposed to her, until the 
preparations for the Chase had been completed, to view the 
Pleasance, and the gardens which it connected with the C^tle- 
yard. , 

To this new scene of pleasures they walked, the Eafi’s arm 
affording his Sovereign the occasional support which she re- 
quired, where flights 6f steps, then a favourite ornament, in' ‘a 
garden, conducted them fiwm terrace to terrace, andr from 
parterre to parterre. The ladies in attendance, gifted with 
prudence, or endowed perhai)s with the amiable llesire of acting 
u 3 they would be Mono by, did not conceive their duty to the 
Queen’s person requiretl them, though they lost not sight of 
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her, to approach so near as t# share, or perhaps disturb, the 
conv^sation betwixt the Queen and the Earl, who was not only 
her host but^also h«r most* trusted) esteemed, and favoured 
servant. Tl^y 'Contented themselves with admiring the grace 
. of this illustrious couple, whose robes of state were now ex- 
changed for hunting suits, almost equally magnificent. 

Elizabeth's silvan dress, which was of a pale blue silk, with 
silver lace and aiguilkttesj approached in form to that of the 
ancient amazons; and was, therefore, well suited at once to 
her height, /lyd to tlie digiiity of her mien, which her conscious 
rank and long liabits of authority had rendered in some degree 
too masculine to be seen to the best advantage in ordinary 
female weeds. lieicester’a hunting-suit of Lincoln-green, richly 
embroidered with gold, and crossed by the gay baldric, which 
sustained a- bugle-horn, and a wood-knife insteixd of a sword, 
became its master, as did his other vestments of court or of war. 
Jfor such were the perfections of his form and mien, that 
Leicester was always supposed to be seen to the greatest advan- 
tage in the character and dress which for the time ho repre- 
sented or wore. 

The conversation of Elizabeth and the favourite Earl has not 
reached us in detail. But those who watched at some distance 
■(and tjje eyes of courtiers and court ladies are right sharp) were 
(ri’ opinion, that on no occ^sfou did the dignity of Elizabeth, in 
gesture and ^motion, seem so decidedly to soften away into a 
mien expressive of indecision and tenderness. Her step was 
not only slow, but even unequal, a thing most unwonted in her 
carriage; her looks^ seemed bent on the ground, and there was 
a timid disposition **to withdraw from her companion, whic h 
external gesture in females often indicates exactly the opposite 
tendency in the secret mind. The Duchess of Rutland, who 
ventured'-’ nearest, was even heard to aver, that she discerned a 
tear i^ EliZi^betli's eye, and a blush on the cheek; and still 
farther, ‘‘She bent her looks on the ground to avoid mine,’' 
said the Duchess ; “ she who, in her ordinary mood, could look 
do^ a lion." To what conclusion these symptoms led is 
sufficiently evident nor were they probably entirely groundless. 
The progress of private conversation, betwixt two persons of 
different sexes, is often decisive of their fate, and gives it a turn 
very different perhaps from what tliey themselves anticipated. 
Gallantry become mingled with conversation, and affection and 
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pfli^sion come gradually to mix wi<th gallantry. Nobles, as well 
as shepherd swains, will, in such a trying moment, say^more 
than they intended; anrf Queens, like village jnaidens, Will 
listen longer than they should* ^ ^ 

Horses in the meanwhile neighed, and chami>ed the bits with . 
impatience in the base-court; hounds yelled in their cmiples, 
and yeomen, rangers, and prickers, lamented the exhaling of 
the dew, which would prevent the scent from lying. But 
Leicester had another chase in view, or, to speak more justly 
towards him, had become engaged in it without j^r^meditatioii, 
as the high-spirited hunter which foHows the cry of the hounds 
that have crossed his, path by accident. The Queen — an accom- 
plished and handsome woman — the pride of England, the hope 
of ?>ance and Holland, and the dread of Spain, had probably 
listened with rv,ore than usual favour to that ‘ mixture *of 
romantic gallantry with which she alwayfe loved to be addressed ; 
and the Earl had, in vanity, in ambition, or in both, throwiA 
in more and more of that delicious ingredient, until his impor- 
tunity became the language of love itself. 

“ No, Dudley,” said Elizabeth, yet it was with broken accents 
- No, I must the mother of my people. Other ties, that 
make the lowly maiden bappy, are denied to her Sovereign — 
No, Leii'ester, urge it no more — Were I as others, free to se^k 
niy own happiness — then, indeed--but it cannot— cannot be.-^*- 
Dclay the chase — delay it for half-an-hour — add leave me, Uty 
lord.” 

“ ITow, leave you, madam !” said Leicester, — ‘‘ Has my mad- 
ness olTended you ! ” ^ * 

“No, Leicester, not so !” answered the 'Queen hastily; “but 
it is madness, and must not be repeated. Go — but go not 
far from hence— and meantime let no one intrude on- my 
privacy.” ^ ,, 

While slie s}X)ke thus, Dudl^ bowed deeply, an^ retired with 
a slow and melancholy air. The Queen stood gazing after him, 
and murmured to hepelf — “Were it possible — were it but 
possible ! — but no — no — Elizabeth must he the wife and mbtfier 
of England alone.” ^ ^ ' 

As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid some one whose 
ptep she heard approaching, the Queen turned into the grotto 
in which her hapless, and yet but too successful rival, lay con- 
cealed. 
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The mind of England’s Eflzaheth, if somewhat shaken by 
nutating interview to wlitch she jiad just put a period, was 
of tiiat hrm» Dj;id decided character which soon recovers its 
natural tone.® It was like one of H;hoso ancient druidical inonu- 
•ments, called Rocking-stones. The finger of Cupid, Iwy as he 
is painted, could put her feelings in motion, but the power of 
Hercules could not have destroyed their ecpiilibrium. As she 
[idvaiiced with a slow pace towards tlie inmost extremity of 
the grotto, her countenance, ere she had proceeded half the 
length, had- fecovored its tjignity of look, and her mien its air 
of command. 

It was then the Queen became aware,® that a female figure 
was pliiced beside, or ratlier partly behind, an alabaster column, 
at tlie foot pf which arose the pellucid foimtaiii, ^vhich occupied ^ 
the inmost recess of th^ twilight grotto. Tht«» classical mind of 
Elizabeth suggested the story of Numa and Egeria, and she 
doubted not that some Italian sculptor had here ref^resonted 
the Naiad, whose inspirations gave laws to Rome. As she 
advanced, she became doubtful whether she beheld a statue or 
a form of flesh and blood. The unfortunate Amy, indeed,^ 
remained motionless, betwixt the desire whicli she had to make 
Jier condition known to one of her (^wn sex, and her awe for 
^he stately form which approached her, and which, though her 
eyes had ne*^er .before beheld, her fears instantly suspected to 
be the perKSonage she renlly was. Amy had arisen from her 
scat with the purpose of addressing the lady, who entered the 
grotto alone, and, as she at first plough t, so opportunely. But 
when she recollected the alarm which Leicester had expressed 
at the Queen’s knowing aught of their imion, and became more 
and more satisfied that the person whom she now beheld was 
Elizabet^j* herself, she stood with one foot advanced and one 
witfidrawn, her arms, head, and hands, perfectly motionless, 
and hffr cheek as pallid as the alabaster pedestal against which 
she leaned. Her dress was of pale sea-green silk, little dis- 
tis^iished in that imperfect light, and sf>mowhat resembled the 
drapety of a Grecian Nymph, sugh an antique disguise having 
been thought the most secure, whpre so many masquers and 
revellers were dissembled ; so that the Queen’s doubt of her 
being a living form was well justified by all d;ontingent cirenm 
stances, as well as by the bloodless cheek and fixed eye. 

hjlizabeilj r4?m?liued in doubt, oven after she had approaeboo 
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within a few paces, whether sh® did not gaze on a statue so 
cunningly fashioned, that by the (Joubtful light it could not be 
distinguished from reality?. She fltopi)ed« therefd^e, and ^xed 
upon this interesting object hctr princely look wifli ^ much keen- 
ness, that the astonishment which had kept Amy immovable.* 
gave way to awe, and she gradually cast down her eyes and 
drooped her head under the commanding gaze of the Sovereign. 
Still, however, she remained in all respects, saving this slow 
and profound inclination of the liead, motionlass and silent. 

From her dress, and the casket which she instkictively held 
in her hand, Elizabeth naturally coiljectured that the beautiful 
but mute figure whicli she beheld was a performer in one of the 
various theatrical pageants whiefr had been placed in different 
^situations to surprise.her with their homage, and that the poor 
« player, overcome ^vith awe at her presence, had either forgot the 
part assigned her, or lacked courage to go through it. It wiis 
natural ^ind courteous to give her some encouragement ; an(^^, 
Elizabeth accordingly said, in a tone of (condescending kindness, 
— How now, fair Nymph of this lovely grotto — art thou spell- 
bound and stnick with dumbness by the wucked enchanter 
*whom men term — We are his sworn enemy, maiden, and 

can reverse his charm. S{)eak,* we command thee.’’ 

Instead of answering her by speech, the unfortunate Ciiuntess 
dropped on her knee before the Queen, let her ciisjcet fall from 
her hand, and clasping her palms together, looked up in the 
Queen’s farce with such a mixed agony of fear and suppliciitioii, 
that Elizabeth was c(msiderably affected. 

“What may this mean*? ’’‘she said; “this is a stronger 
passion than befits the occ^ion. Stand up, damsel — what 
wouldst thou have with us ?” 

“ Your protection, madam,” faltered forth the unhappy peti- 
tioner. * , ♦ 

“ Each daughter of England fias it while she is worthy of it,” 
replied the Queen ; “ but your distress seems to have a deeper 
root thau a forgotten task. Why, and in what, do you crayj^ 
our protection , 

Amy hastily endeavoured to recall what she were best to say, 
wliich might secure herself from the imminent? dangers that 
surrounded her, without endangering her husband ; and plunging 
from one thought to another, ajuidst the chaos which filled her 
mind, she could at length, in answer to the iQi\pcn’q repeated 
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inquiries in what she sought protection, only falter out, “ Alas < 

I kr#w not.” ^ 

* ‘^This is .folly, maiden,” said iSizabeth, impatiently ; for 
there was sogietliing in the extreqie confusion of the suppliant, 

, which irritated her curiosity, as well as interested her feelings. 

“ Tlie sick man must tell his malady to the physician, nor are 
WE accustomed to ask questions so oft, without receiving an 
answer.” 

request — I implore,” stammered forth the unfortunate 
Countess,— • I beseech your gracious protection — agilmst — 
against one Varney.” Bh& (dioked w<dl-iiigh as she uttered the 
fatal word, which was instantly caught up, by the Queen. 

‘‘ What, Varney, — Sir Hiohard Varney — the servant of Lord 
Leicester ! — What, damsel, are you to hiip, or ho to you V* 

• “ I — I— was his prisoner — and he practisefj Sn my life — and^ 

I broke forth to — to 

m ‘‘ To tlirow thyself on my protection, doubtless,” said Eliza- 
beth, “ Thou shalt have it — that is if thou art worthy ; for 
we wdll sift this matter to the uttermost. — Thou art,” she said, 
bending on the Countess an eye which seemed designed to jiierco 
her very inmost soul, — “ Thou art Amy, daughter of Sir Hugh* 
Robsart of Lidcote Hall 1” • . 

“ FjDrgive me — forgive me — most gracious princess'” said 
Amy, dropping once more on her knee from which she had 
arisen. 

For what should I forgive thee, silly wench ?” said Elizjv 
beth ; “ for being the daughter of thine own father ? Thou 
art brain-sick, surelv. Well, I s6e I must wring the stoiy from 
thee by inches — l^ou didst deceive thine old and honoured 
father — thy look coiffesses it — cheated Master Tressilian — thy 
blush avouches it — and married this same Varney.” 

Amy Sprung on her feet, and interrupted the Queen eagerly, 
with,.“ No, ^nadani, no — as th^e is a God above us, I am not 
the sordid wretch you would make me ! I am not the wife of 
that contemptible slave — of that most deliberate villain ! 1 

aT^*not the wife of Varney! I would rather be the bride of 
Destruction ! ” • 

The Queen, overwhelmed in hef turn by Amy’s vehemence, 
stood silent for an instant, and then replied, “ Why, God ha’ 
mercy, woman 1 — I see thou canst talk fast enough when the 
theme lil^s theei» Nay, tell me, woman,” she continued, for to 
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the iiiipuise of curiosity was no^ added that of an undefined 
jealousy that some deception had been practised on her,— tell 
me, woman — for by God>i day, I will jenow — whose wife *or 
whose paramour art thou 1 Speak out, and bo gicedy — Thou 
wert better dally with a lioness than with Elizabeth.” ^ 

Urged to this extremity, dragged as it were by irresistible 
force to the verge of a precipice, which she saw but could not 
avoid, — permitted not a moinent^s respite by the eager words 
and menacing gestures of the offended Queen, Amy at length 
uttered in despair, The Earl of Leicester knows i^t all.” 

‘‘ The Earl of Leicester !” said Elizabeth, in utter astonish- 
ment — The Earl of Leicester !” she repeated, with kindling 
anger, — “ Woman, thou art set on to this — thou dost belie him 
— he takes no keep of such things as thou art. Thou art 
suborned to sKinder the noblest lord, and the truest-hearted 
gentleman, in England 1 But were ho the right hand of our 
trust, or something yet dearer to us, thou shalt have tli^^ 
hearing, and that in his presence. Como with me — come with 
me instantly !” 

As Amy shnmk back with terror, which the incensed Queen 
aiuterpreted as thftit of conscious guilt, Elizabeth rapidly ad- 
vtmeed, seized on her arm, anl hastened with swift and long 
steps out of the grotto, and along the principal alley of the 
rieasance, dragging with her the terrified Countess, whom she 
still held by tlio arm, and whose utmost exeitioiis coidd but 
just keep pace with those of the mdignaiit Queen. 

Leicester was at this moment the centre of a s]dendid group 
of lords and ladies assemble 1 together under an ai'cade, or 
portico, whicli closed the alley. The company had drawn to- 
gether in that place, to attend the comiixands of her Majesty 
when the hunting party should go forward, and their astonish- 
ment may be imagined, when, instead of seeing Elizt^beth 
advance towards them with ^ her usual measured dignj|.ty of 
motion, they belield h(*r, walking so rapidly, that she was in 
the midst of them ere they were aware ; and then observed, 
with fear and surprise, that her features were flushed betT;txt 
anger and agitation, that hei hair was loo,sened by her haste 
of motion, and that her eyes sparkled <is they were ^vont when 
the spirit of Henry ‘VIII. mounted higha^it in his daughter. 
Kor were they less aatoniahod at the appearance of the pale, 
attwiuated, half dead, yet still lovely female, ^whom the Queen 
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Upheld by maiu strength, with ^iie hand, while with the other 
she wj^vcd aside the ladies and nobles who pressed towards her, 
uiulfer the idea that was ‘taken etiddeiily ill. — “ Wliere is 
my Lord of Leicester]” she said, in a tone that thrilled with 
^toiiiblunent a\l the courtiers who stood around — “ Stand forth, 
my Lord of Leicester 

If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when all 
is light and laughing around, a thunderbolt were to fall from the 
clear blue vault of heaven, and rend the earth at the very feet of 
some careless traveller, he could not gaze upon the smouldering 
chasm, which so unexpectedly yawned bf^fore him, witli lialf the 
astonishment and fear which Leicester felt at the sight that so 
suddenly presented itself. lie had that instant oeen receiving, 
with a political affectation of disavowing and misunderstand- 
ing their meaning, the half uttered, hair intimfited congratu- 
lations of the courtiers, ‘upon the favour of tl}^ Queen, carried 
^jiparently to its highest pitch during the interview of that 
morning ; from which most of them seemed to augur, that he 
might soon arise from their equal in rank to become their 
master. And now, while the subdued yet proud smile with 
which he disclaimed those inferences was yct*curliug his cheek, 
the Queen shot into the circle,# her passions excited to the 
uttermost; and, supporting with one hand, and apparently 
vWthouJ an effort, the pale and sinking form of his almost 
expiring wife^ and pointing with the finger of the otlier to her 
half-dead features, demanded in a voice that soiuided to the 
ear of the astounded statesman like the last dread trumpet- 
call, that is to summon body uud»spirit to the judgment-seat, 
“ Knowest thou this T^oman?” 

As, at the blast o#^ that last trumpet, the guilty shall call 
upon, the mountains to cover them, Leicestei-'s inward thoughts 
invoked ttie stately arch which he had built in his pride, to 
burst ^8 strong conjunction, anc^ over whelm them in its ruins. 
But the cemented stones, architrave and battlement, stood fast ; 
and it was the proud master himself, who, as if some actual 
prfflfere had bent him to the earth, Tcneeled down before 
ELizab*eth^ and prostii-ated his brotir to the marble ffag-stones 
on which she stood. * 

Leicester,” said Elizabeth, in a voice which trembled with 
passion, could I think thou hast practised o5 me — on me thy 
Sovereign— on mj thy confiding, thy too partial mistress, the 
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base and ungrateful deceptiop which thy present conftision 
surmises — by all that is holy, false lord, that head of thife were 
in as great peril as ever ‘was thy fether’s I” ^ ^ 

Leicester had not conscdpus innocence, buf l^e had pride to 
support him. He raised slowly his brow and features, wliicJ^ 
were black and swoln with contending emotions, and only 
replied, “ My head cannot fall but by the sentence of my peers 
— to them I will plead, and not to a princess who thus requites 
my faitliful service.” 

What ! my lords,” said Elizabeth, looking aroimd, we are 
defied, I think — defied in the Castle we have ourselves bestowed 
on this proud maii?^ — My Lord Shrewsbury, you are marshal of 
England, attach him of high treiison.” 

“Wliom does yojir Grace mean?” said Shrewsbury, much 
surprised, forhig had that instant joined the astonished circle. 

“Whom should I moan, hut that 'traitor Dudley, Eail of 
Leicester ! — Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your band of genUsj-.* 
men pensioners, and take him into instant custody. — I say, 
villain, make haste ! ” 

Hunsdon, a rough old noble, who, from liis relationship to 
the Boleyns, wai^ accustomed to use more freedom with the 
Queen than almost niny o|>ber dared to do, replied bluntly, “ And 
it is like your Grace might order me to tlie Tower to-morrow, 
for making too much haste. I do beseech you to be patient.” 

“ Patient — God’s life !” oxciaimed the Queen, “ name not the 
word to me — thou kuow’st not of what he is guilty 1” 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree recovered herself, 
and who saw her husband, as she conceived, in the utmost 
danger from the rage of an offended Sovereign, instantly (and 
alas, how many women have done the Same !) forgot her owl 
wrongs, and her own danger, in her apprehensions for liim, and 
throwing herself before the Queen, embraced her kifees, while 
she exclaimed, “He is guiltlVjss, madam, he is guiltless — no 
one can lay aught to the charge of the noble Leicester.” 

“Why, minion,” g-nswered the Queen, “didst not thou, 
thyself, say that the Earl of Leicester Was privy to thy '“^ole 
history 

“Did I say so?” repeated the imhappy Ainy, laying aside 
every consideration of consistency, and of self-interest ; “ Oli, if 
I did, I foully btjlied liim. May God so judge me, as I believe 
he, was never privy to a thought that would harm me ! ” 
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“Woman I’’ said Elizabeth, will know who has moved 
thee tolthis ; or my wrath — and the wrath of kings is a flaming 
fire A^iall witli^r and (5bnsume thee likd a weed in the furnace." 

As the Qiie#in "uttered this throat, Leicester’s better angel 
called his pride to his aid, and reproached him with the utter 
extremity of meanness which would overwhelm him for ever, if 
he stooped to take shelter under the generous interposition of 
his wife, and abandoned her, in return for her kindness, to the 
resentment of the Queen. He had already raised his head, with 
the dignity of. a man of honour, to avow his marriage, and pro- 
claim himself the protector of his Ooiuitess, when Varney, bom, 
as it appeared, to bo his master’s evil genius, nished into the 
.presence, with every mark pf disorder on his face and apparel. 

“ What means this saucy intrusion'?’’ said Eliza]jctli. 

Varney, with the air of a man overwhelmed #vith grief and 
confusion, prostrated himself before her feet, exclaiming, “ Par- 
my Liege, pardon I — or at least let your justice avenge 
itself on me, where it is due ; but spare my noble, my generous, 
my innocent patron and master I" 

Amy, who was yet kneeling, starte^l up as she saw the man 
whom she deemed most odious place himself So near her, and 
was about to fly towards Leicester, when, checked at once by 
the uncertainty and even timidity which his looks had re- 
assumed as sqpn as the appearance of his confidant seemed to 
oy>en a new scene, she hiuig back, and uttering a faint scream, 
besought of her Majesty to cause her to be imprisoned in the 
lowest dungeon of the Castle — to deal with her as the worst of 
criminals — “ But spare^’’ she exclaimed, “ my sight and hearing, 
what will destroy the lUtle judgment I have left — the sight of 
"llTat unutterable and most shameless villain !” 

“ Aftd why, sweetheart 1" said the Queen, moved by a new 
impute; ‘^what hath he, this false knight, since such thou 
accountest him, .done to theel" 

“ Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than injury — he 
has ^fiwn dissension where most there should be peace. I shall 
go m^ if I look longer on him.” ^ 

“Beshxew me, but*l think thou art distraught already,” 
answered the Queen.- — “My Lord Hunsdon, look to this poor 
distressed young woman, and let her bo safely bestowed and in 
honest keeping, till we require her to be forthcoming.” 

Two or thj-ee /)f ^he Iadie.s in attendance, either moved by 
von. jnj.* 2 0 
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compassion for a creature sa interesting, or by some other 
motive, offered their service to.look ai'ter her ; but tlr») Queen 
briefly answered, “Ladies, under favour, no. — You have all 
(give God thanks) shaip ears and nimble tongpes — our kins- 
man Ilunsdon has ears of the dullest, and a tongue somewha^i 
rough, but yet of the slowest. — Hunsdon, look to it that none 
have speech of her.” 

“ By Our Lculy !” said Hunsdon, taking in his strong sinewy 
arms the fading and almost swooning form of Amy, “ she is a 
lovely child ; and thougli a rough nurse, your Grace hath given 
her a kind one. Slie is safe 'witK me as one of my own lady- 
birds of daughters*” 

So saying, he cairied her off, unresistingly and almost uncon- 
sciously ; h^s war-worn locks and long grey beard mingling 
with her light brown tresses, as her head reclined on his strong 
square shoulder. The Queen followed him with her eye — she 
had already, with that self-command which forms so necesr '^'y 
a part of a Sovereign’s accomplishments, suppressed every 
appearance of agitation, and seemed as if she desired to banish 
all traces of her burst of passion from the recollection of those 
who bad witnessed it. “ My Lord of Hunsdon says well,” she 
observed, “he is indeed bbt a rough nurse for so tender a 
babe.” i 

“ My Lord of Hunsdon,” said the Dean of Saint Asaph, “ I 
speak it not in defamation of his more noble qualities, hath a 
broad license in speech, and gaimishes his discourse somewhat 
too freely with the cruel and superstitious oaths, which savour 
bt^th of profaneness and of old pai)istrie.” 

“ It is the fault of his blood, Mr.Jpean,” said the Queen, 
turning sha^'ply round upon the reverend dignitary as fciiv. 
spoke ; “ and you may blame mine for the same distemperature. 
The Bolcyns were over a hot and plain-spoken race, more hasty 
to 8]'»eak their mind than carefid to choose their expressions. 
And, by my word — I hope there is no sin in that affirmation — 
I question if it were much cooled by mixing with that of 
Tudor.” 

As she made this last observation, she smiled graciously and 
stole her eyes almost insensibly round to seek those of the 
Earl of Leicester, to whom she now began to think she had 
spoken with hasty harshness upon the unfounded suspicion of a 
moment. 
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The Queen’s eye found the Eaii in no mood to accept the 
impliedl offer of conciliation. His own looks had followed, with 
late an/:l rueful segentaifce, the faded form which Hunsdou had 
just borne froni the presence; they now reposed gloomily on 
tiibe ground, but more — so at least it seemed to Elizabeth — witli 
tile expression of one wlio has received an unjust affront, tlian 
of him who is conscious of guilt. She turned her face angrily 
from him, and said to Varney, Speak, Sir Richard, and explain 
ihose riddles — thou hast sense and the use of speech, at least, 
which elsewhere we look for in vain.” 

As she said this, she darteA another resentful glance towards 
Leicester, while the wily Vamey hastened to*tcll his own story. 
, Your Majesty’s piercing eye,” he said, “ has already detected 
the cruel malady of my beloved lady ; which, unhappy tliat I 
am, I w^ould not suffer to^be expressed in the ceftificate of her 
physician, seeking to conceal what has now broken out with so 
' the more scandal.” 

“She is thou distraught?” said the Queen — “indeed we 
doubted not of it — her whole demeanour bears it out. I found 
lier moping in a comer of yonder grotto ; and jevery word she 
spoke — which indeed I dragged from her as by the rack — she 
instantly recalled and forswore. But 4 iow came she hither? 
Why hadtyou her not in safe-keeping?” 

^^My gracious I^icgc,” said Varney, “ the worthy gentleman 
under whose charge I left her, Mfistcr Anthony Foster, has come 
hither but now, as fast as man and horse can travel, to show 
me of her escape, which she manag^l with the art peculiar to 
many who are afflicted ^ith this malady. He is at hand for 
examination.” ^ 

another time,” said the Queen. “ But, Sir 
Richard, we envy you not your domestic felicity ; yoiu* lady 
railed On^ou bitterly, and seemed jeady to swoon at beholding 
you.” • • 

“ It is the nature of persons in lier disorder, so please your 
Grac^^answered Varney, “ to be ever most inveterate in their 
spleen against those whom, in their better moments, they hold 
nearest and dearest.” * ^ 

“ We have heaid so, indeed,” said Elizabeth, “ and give faith 
to the saying.” • 

“ May youi- Grace then be pleased,” said Varney, “ to 00m 
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maud my imfortunate wife to <be delivered into the custody of 
her friends'?” , it 

Leicester partly staAed ; but, making a s^trong effort, he 
subdued his emotion, while Elizabeth answered sharply, “You 
are something too hasty, Master Varney ; we will have fiist a 
reix)rt of the lady’s health and state of mind from Masters, our 
own physician, and then deteraine what sliall be thought just. 
You shall have license, however, to see her, that if there be any 
matrimonial qiiairel betwixt you — such things we have heard do 
occur, even betwixt a loving couple — -you may. make it up, 
without farther scandal to our court, or trouble to ourselves.” 

Varney bowed lo^v, and made no other answer. 

Elizabeth again looked towards Leicester, and said, with a 
degree of cogdesceipsion which could only arise out of the most 
luiartfelt interest, “Discord, jus the Italian poet says, will 'find 
her way into peaceful convents, as well as into the privacy of 
families ; and Ave fear our own guards and ushers will ha&i^y 
exidude her from courts. My Lord of Leicester, you are offended 
with us, and wo have right to be ofiended with you. We will 
take the lion’s jiart upon us, and be the first to forgive.” 

Ijeicester smoothed his brow, as if by an effort, but the 
trouble was too deep-seated that its placidity should at onc.e 
return. lie said, however, that which fitted the occaskni, “ that 
he could not have the happiness of forgiving, biicause she \vho 
commanded him to do so, could commit no injury towards 
him.” 

Elizabeth seemed content with this reply, and intimated her 
jdoasure that the sjxirts of the morning should proceed. The 
bugles sounded-- the hounds bayed — the horses pranced — but 
the courtiers and ladies sought the amusements to which thej 
were suinmoired with hearts very diflerent from thostf which 
bad leaped to the morning’s reveil. Tliere was doubt,, and fear, 
and expectation, on every brow, and surmise »and i&trigue in 
every whispex . 

Blount took an .opportunity to whisper into Ralei^s ear, 
“ This storm came like a ^evanter in tlic Mediterranean. 

“ Varium et mutahile^* answered Raleigh, in a similar tone. 

“ Nay, I know nongHt of your Latin,” said Blount ; '‘^but I 
thank (^d Trsssilian took not the sea during tliat hurricane. 
He could sc.arce have misseii shipwreck, knowing as he does eo 
little how to trim his sails to a court gale.^ 
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“ Thou wouJdst have instructed him ?” said Raleigh. 

“ Wlijr, I have profited by piy time as well as thou, Sir 
Walltjr^” replied Jionest Clount. I anf knight as well as thou, 
and of the earli^ Sreation.” 

</^Now, God farther thy wit/' said Kaleigh; ^^but for Tres-^ 
silian, I would I knew what were the matter with him. IJe 
told me this morning he would not leave his chamber for tlie 
» space of twelve hours or thereby, being boiind by a promise. 
This lady's madness, when he shall learn it, will not, I fear, 
cure his infirmity. The moon is at the fulhvst, and men’s 
brains are working like yeast. * But hark ! they sound to mount. 
Lotus to horse, Blount; we young knights* must deserve our 
spurs/’ 


CHAPTER THIRTY- FIFTHL 

- Sincerity, 

Thou first of virtues ! let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path, although the earth shouhf gape, 

And from the gulf of hell desi^ucti^n cry, 

To take dissimulation's winding way. 

• Douglas. 

It was not till after a long and successful morning’s sport, 
and a prolonged repast which followed the return of tlic Queen 
to tlie Castle, that Leicester at length found himself alone witli 
Varney, from whom h^ now Icarnccl the whole particulars of 
the Countess’s escape, its they had been brought to Kenilworth 
,4^Foster, who, in his terror for the consequences, had himself 
posted ’thither with the tidings. As Varney, in his narrative, 
took e«p^ci?il care to be silent concerning those practices on 
the Coiiniess’s iiealth which had driven her to so desperate a 
resolution, Leicester, who could only suppose that she had 
adopjgd it out of jealous impatience, to attain the avowed state 
and aj^aranco belonging to her ranj:, was not a little offended 
at the levity with whfbh his wife had broken his strict com- 
mands, and oxposid him to the resentment of Elizabeth. 

“I have given,” he said, “to this daughtei* of an obscure 
DevouBhire gentleman, the proudest name in England. I have 
made her shfi^er my bed and of my fortunes. I ask but of 
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her a little patience, ere launches forth upon the full 
current of her grandeur, and the infatuated woman wi^l rather 
hazard her own shipwrtick and mine, "will ratlj.er involve Ine in 
a thousand whirlpools, sho/ils, and quiclcsands,^aud compel me 
to a thousand devices which shame me in mine own eyes, thap 
tarry for a little space longer in the obscurity to which she wivs 
bom. — So lovely, so delicate, so fond, so faithful — yet to lack 
in so grave a matter the prudence which one might hoj^e from . 
the veriest fool — it puts me beyond my patience.” 

“ We may post it over yet well enough,” said Varney, if 
iiiy lady will be but ruled, and take on her the character which 
the time commands.” 

It is but too true, Sir Richard,” said Leicester, there is 
indeed no other reipedy. I have heard her termed thy wife in 
iny presence* without contradiction. She must 'bear the -title 
until she is hir from Kenilworth.” 

And long afterwards, I trust,” said Varney ; then instaijj’ly 
added, For I cannot but hope it will be long after ere she 
bear the title of Lady Leicester — I fear me it may scarce be 
with safety during the life of this Queen. But your lordship is 
best judge, you* alone knowing what passages have taken place 
betwixt Elizabeth and you.** 

You are right, Varney,'* said I'Cicester ; I have Viis morn- 
ing been both fool and villain ; and when Elizabeth hears of 
my unhappy marriage, she cannot but think ^herself treated 
with that premeditated slight which women never forgive. We 
have once this day stood upon terms little short of defiance ; and 
to those, I fear, we must a^aiu return.*’ 

Is her resentment, then, so implacable?*' said Varney. 

Far from it,” replied the Earl ; “for being what she is- ^ 
spirit and in station, she has even this day been but too con- 
descending, in giving me opportunities to repair what she*thiuk3 
my faulty heat of temper.” * ^ , 

“ Ay,” answered Varney ; “ the Italians say right — in lovers* 
quarrels, the party ^that loves most is always most willing to 
acknowledge the greater fault. — So then, my lord, if thlS^ imion 
with the lady coidd be concealed, you ^nd with Elizabeth as 
you did ?” * * 

Leicester sighed, and was silent for a moment ere he replied. 

“ Varney, I think thou art true to me, and I will tell thee 
all. I do noi stand where I did, I havft spokeij to Elizabeth 
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— under what mad impulse I know not — on a theme which 
cannot Ibe abandoned without touching every female feeling to 
the 4^ck, and Yhich y«t I dare not and cannot prosecute. “Sho 
can never, nev^ Torgive me, for having caused and witnessed 
iliose yieldings to human passion.” 

“We must do something, my lord,” said Varney, “and that 
speedily.” 

“ There is nought to be done,” answered Leicester, despoiid- 
ingly ; “I am like one' that has long toiled np a dangerous 
precipice, and when he is within one perilous stride of the top, 
finds his progress arrested when retreat has become impossible. 
I see above me the pinnacle which I cannot reach — beneiith nje 
^the abyss into which I must fall, as soon as my relaxing grasp 
and dizzy brain join to hurl me from present precarious 
staifce.” ’ ^ , 

“Think better of your situation, my lord,” said Varney — 
“kt us try the experiment in wliich you have but now ac- 
(piiesced. Keep we your marriage from Elizabeth’s knowledge, 
and all may yet be well. I will instantly go to the lady myself 
— She hates me, because I have been earnest with your lord- 
ship, as she truly suspects, in opposition to what she terms her 
rights. I care not for her prejudfces—She shall listen to me; 
and I will show her such reasons for yielding to the pressure of 
thfe times, th{j,t I doubt not to bring back her consent to what- 
ever measures these exigencies may require.” 

“ No, Varney,” said Leicester ; “ I have thought upon what 
is to be done, and I will myself speak with Amy.” 

It was now Vamej’s turn to Teel, upon his own account, 
the terrors which he afiected to participate solely on account 
^9^ lys patron. “Your lordship will not yourself speak with 
the Iscdy 

“ It js ^y fixed purpose,” said Leicester ; “ fetch me one of 
the livery cloaks ; I will pass the Sentinel as thy servant. Thou 
art to have free access to her.” 

‘4But, my lord” , 

“ i -^ill have no hds,” replied Leicester ; “ it shall be even 
thus, and mot otherwise. Hnnsdon sleeps, I think, in Saiut- 
lowe’s Tower. ,We can go thither from these ajjartments by 
the private passage, without risk of meeting aijy one. Or what 
if I do meet Hunsdon 1 he is more my friend than enemy, and 
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thick-witted enough to adopt fmy belief that is thrust on him. 
Fetch me the cloak instantly.” ^ t 

Varney had no alteindtivo save obedience. Ip a few m^iriutes 
Leicester was muffled in th^ mantle, puUed hVs J)onnet over hia 
brows, and followed Varney along the secret passage of th^ 
Castle which communicated with Hunsdon^s apartments, in 
which there was scarce a chance of meeting any inquisitive 
person, and hardly light enough for any such to have satisfied 
their curiosity. They emerged at a door where Lord Hunsdon 
had, with military precaution, placed a sentinel, ^ne of his own 
northern retainers as it fortuned,^ who readily admitted Sir 
Kichard Varney and hia attendant, saying only, in his northern 
dialect, I would, man, thou couldst make the mad lady be ^ 
still yonder ; for hef moans do sae dirl through my head, that 
I. would rather^ keep watch on a snow-drift in the wastes of 
Oatlowdie.” 

They hastily entered and shut the door behind them. 

“ Now, good devil, if there be one,” said Varney, within 
himself, for once help a votary at a deiul pinch, for my boat is 
among the breakers !” 

The Countess* iVmy, with her hair ond her garments di- 
shevelled, was seated uj^pn assort of couch, in an attitude of the 
deepest affliction, out of which she was startled by the, opening 
of the door. She turned hastily round, and fixii^ her eye 'on 
Varney, exclaimed, “ Wretch ! art thou come to frame some 
new plan of villany 

Leicester cut short her reproaches by stepping forward, and 
dropping hia cloak, while he^aid, in a voice racier of authority, 
than of affection, ‘‘it is with me, madam, you have to commune, 
not with Sir Richard Varney.” ' ^ 

The change effected on the Countess’s look and mahner was 
like magic. “ Dudley T’ she exclaimed, “Dudley! and art 
thou come at lastF' And with tiie speed of ligl^tning rhe flew 
to her husband, clung around hia neck, and, unheeding the 
presence of Varney, qverwhelmed him with caresses, while, jshe 
bathed his face in a flood of teai-s; muttering, at the^same 
time, but in broken and dUjointed monosyllables, tlie fondest 
expressions which love teahhes his votaiies. , 

Leicester, as seemed to him, had reason to be angry with 
his lady for transgressing his commands, and thus placing him 
in the perilous situation in which he had that iuo];nmg stood. 
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But what displeasure could ke<^ its ground before these testi- 
monies of affection from a being so lovely, that even the negli- 
gence^ of dress, and tiie withering effects of feiir, grief, and 
fatigue, which* ^ould have impaired the beauty* of others, 
•i;endered hers but the more interesting? Ho received and 
repaid her caresses with fondness, mingled with melancholy, the 
last of which she seemed scarcely to observe, until the first 
transix)rt of her own joy was over ,• when, looking anxiously in 
hisdace, she asked if he was ill. 

“ Not in my body, Amy,” was his 

“Then I will be well too. — 0 Dudley 1 I have been ill ! — 
very ill, since we last met ! — for I call ^not tliis morning’s 
^ hoiTible vision a meeting. I have been in sickness, in grief, 
and in danger — But thou art come, and ajl is j(W, and health, 
and safety , 

“Alas ! Amy,” said Leicester, “thou hast undone me I” 

%“I, my lord?” said Amy, her cheek at once losing its 
transient flush of joy, — “ how could I injure that which I love 
better than myself?” 

“ I would not upbraid you, Amy,” replied the Earl ; “ but 
are you not here contrary to my express comrhands — and does 
not your presence here endanger bbth yourself and me ?” 

“Does it, does it indeed?” she exclaimed, eagerly; “then 
why am I h^re a moment longer ? Oh, if you knew by what 
fears I was urged to quit Cuiimor Place ! — But I will say 
nothing of myself — only tGat if it might be otherwise, I would 

not willingly return thither ; — ^yet if it concern your safety” 

“We will think, Amy, of some?)ther retreat,” said Leicester ; 
“ and you shall go to one of my Northern Cfistles, under the 
"T^rsonage — it will be* but needful, I trust, for a very few days 
— of 'Varney’s wife.” 

“ H(jw^ my Lord of Leicester !” said the lady, disengaging 
herself 4rom hjs embraces ; “is it' to your wife you give the dis- 
honourable coimsel to acknowledge herself the bride of another 
— ^ynd of all men the bride of that Varney ?” 

‘^iadam, I speak it in earnest— Varney is my true and 
faithful servant, trusted in my deepest secrets. I had better 
lose my right hand than his service aCt this moment. You have 
no cause to scorn him as you do.” , 

“ I could assign one, my lord,’' replied the Countess ; “ and I 
see he shak^es even ^der that assured look of his. But he that 
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is necessary as your right hand your safety, is free from any 
accusation of mioe. May he be true to you ; and that l^e may 
be true, trust him not Uo much* or too fer. But it is enough 
to say, that I will not go ^with him unless ‘by violence, noi 

would I acknowledge him aH*my husband, were dl” ^ , 

‘‘ It is a temporaiy deception, madam,” said Leicester, irri- 
tated by her opix>sition, ‘‘necessary for both our safeties, 
endangered by you through female caprice, or the premature 
desire to seize on a rank to which I gave you title, only under 
condition that our marriage, for a time, should c^^ntinue secret. 
If my proposal disgust you, it is yourself has brought it on 
both of us. There is no other remedy — you must do what 
your own impatient "folly hath rendered necessary — I command 
you.” 

“ I cannot 'put your commands, my lord,” said Amy, in 
balance with those of honour and corfecience. I will not, in 
this instance, obey you. You may achieve your own dishonoyj:, 
to which these crooked policies naturally tend, but I will do 
nought that can blemish mine. How could you again, my 
lord, acknowledge me as a pure and chaste matron, wortliy to 
share your fortunes, when, holding that high character, I had 
strolled the country the ackifowledged wife of such a profligate 
fellow as your servant Varney]” 

“ My lord,” said Varney, interposing, “ my lady is too much 
j)rejudiced against me, unhappily, to listen to 'whal I can offer ; 
yet it may please her better chan wlfat she proposes. She has 
good interest with Master Edmund Tressilian, and could doubt- 
less prevail on him to consent to he her companion to Lidcote 
Hall, and there she might remain in safety until time permitted 
the development of this mystery.” * «... 

Leicester was silent, but stood looking eagerly on Amy, .with 
eyes wliich seemed suddenly to glow as much with su&picimi as 
with pleasure. • ^ " 

The Countess only said, “ Would to God I were in my father's 
house 1 — When I left it, 1 little thought I was leaving peace of 
mind and honour behind me 1” 

Varney proceeded with a %ne of delib^ation. “ JDoiibtless 

this will make it necessaiy to take strangers ^ into my lord’s 
counsels ; but surely the Countess will be warrant for the 
honour of Master tressilian and such of her father^s family” — — 
“Peace, Varney,” said Leicester; “by H^ven, I will strike 
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my dagger into thee, if again tfeou namest Tressilian as a partner 
of rn^ counsels 1” 

^‘Ajid wherefore ii#t?” said the Countess 3 ^‘unless they be 
counsels tittej for such as Varney, than for a man of stainless 
Jionour and integrity. — My lord, my lord, bend no angry brows 
on me — it is the truth, and it is I who speak it. I once did 
Tressilian wrong for your sake — I will not do him the farther 
injustice of being silent when his honour is brought in question. 

1 can forbear,” she said, looking at Varney, “to pull the .mask 
off hypocrii^, but I will not permit virtue to be slandered in 
my hearing.” • 

There was a dead pause. Leicester stood displeased, yet 
undetermined, and too conscibus of the weakness of his cause ; 
wliile Varney, with a deep and hypocritical affectation of sorrow, 
mingled witii humility, bent his eyes on ttie grolfiul. 

It was then that thfi Countess Amy displayed, in the midst 
qf distress and difficulty, the natural energy of character, whicli 
would have rendered her, had fate allowed, a distinguished 
ornament of the rank which she held. She walked up to 
Leicester with a composed step, a digiiiffed air, and looks in 
which strong affection essayed in vain to shake the firmness of-^ 
conscious truth and rectitude of •principle. “You have spoke 
yournynd, luy lord,” she said, ‘‘iu these difficulties, with Avliich, 
imhappily, I have found myself unable to comply. This gentle- 
man — this persoh I would say — has hinted at another scheme, 
to which I object not blit as it dLsplcases you. Will your 
lordship be pleased to hear what a young and timitj woman, 
but your most affectionate wife^ can suggest in the present 
extremity T’ * 

^ Leicester was silefft, but bent his head towards the Countess, 
os an intimation that she was at liberty to proceed. 

“There hath been but one cause for all these evils, my lord,” 
she pi)ceedej}, “ and it resolves Hself into the mysterious dupli- 
city with which you have been induced to surround yourself. 
Extricate yourself at once, my lord, from the tjnranny of these 
dis^aceful trammels. Be like a true English gentleman, 
knight, !|nd earl, who holds thal truth is the foundation of 
honour, and tl^at honour is dear him as the breath of his 
nostrils. Take your iU-fated wife by the hapd, lead her to the 
footstool of Elizabeths throne. — Say, that in a moment of in- 
fatuation, ^ moved ^by supposed beauty, of which none perhaps 
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can now trace even the remainB, I gave my hand to this Amy 
Robsart. — You wiH then have done justice to mo, my lord, and 
to your own honour ; and should law or -power ^-equire you*' to 
part from me, I will oppose no objection — sih(‘e I may then 
with honour hide a grieved and broken heart in those shades 
from wliich your love withdrew me. Then — have but a little 
patience, and Amy's life wdl not long darken your brighter 
])ro9pect3." 

There was so much of dignity, so much of tenderness, in the 
Countess’s remonstrance, that it moved all that was noble and 
generous in the soul of her husband."' The scales seemed to hill 
from his eyes, and the duplicity and tergiversation of which he 
had been guilty, stung him at once with remorse and shame. 

“ I am not worthy of you, Amy,” he said, “ that could weigh 
aught which aitil,ution has to give against su(;h a heart as tliide. 
I have a bitter penance to perform, in disentangling, before 
sneering foes and astounded friends, all the meshes of my ovn 
deceitful policy. — And the Queen — but let her take my head, 
as she has threatened.” 

“Your head, my lord!” said the Countess; “because you 
'’used the freedom and liberty of an English subject in choosing 
a wife ? For shame ; it is thl& distrust of the Queen’s justice, 
this apprehension of danger, which cannot but be imaginary, 
that, like scarecrows, have induced you to forsake the straight^ 
forward path, which, as it is the best, is also the safest.” 

“ Ah, Amy, thou little knowest !” said Dudley ; but, instantly 
checking .himself, he added, “Yet she shall not find in me a 
safe or easy victim of arbitr^ vengeance. — I have friends — 
I have allies — I will not, like Norfolk, be dragged to the block, 
as a victim to sacrifice. Fear not, Amy ; thou shalt see Dudley 
bear himself worthy of his name, I must instantly communi- 
cate with some of those friends on whom I ciin best ikHy ; for, 
as things stand, I may be made prisoner in my ovfp Costfa,” 

“ Oh, my good lord,” said Amy, “ make no faction in a 
peaceful state 1 There is no friend can help us so well as/kiu* 
own candid truth and honour. Bring but these to our assist- 
ance, and you are safe amidst a whole amj of the en^dous and 
malignant. Leave these behind you, and all other defence will 
be fniitless. Truth, my noble lord, is well painted unarmed.” 

“ But Wisdom, Amy,” answered LeicevSter, “ is arrayed m 
panoply of proof. Argue not with me on the means T shall use 
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to render my confession — sincopit must be called so — as safe as 
may Ijb ; it will be fraught with enough of danger, do what we 
wilt. — Yarney^ we mmat hence — Farewell, Amy, whom I am 
to vindicate *1111110 own, at an. expense and riak of which 
Jhou alone couldst be worthy. You shall soon hear farther 
from me.” 

He embraced her fervently, muffled himself as before, and 
accompanied Varney from the apartment. The latter, as he 
left the room, bowed low, and, as he raised his body, regai’ded 
Amy with peculiar expression, as if he deslr(‘d to know how 
far his own pardon was iftcluded in the reconciliation which 
had taken place betwixt her and her lord. The Countess looked 
upon him with a fixed eye, but seemed no more conscious of his 
presence than if there had been nothing but vacant air on the 
spot wliere Ife stood. ^ * 

“ She has brouglit m& to the crisis,” he muttered. — “ She or 
I^re lost. There was something — I wot not if it was feai' or 
pity — that prompted me to avoid this fatal crisis. It is now 
decided — She or I must 'peiish^ 

While he thus spe^ke, he observed, with surprise, that a boy, 
repulsed by the sentinel, made up to Leicesfcef, and spoke with 
him. Varney was one of thosG p(^iticiana, whom not the 
slightetit api)earance>s escape without inquiry. He asked the 
s(5nthiel wfflat the lad wanted with him, and received for answer, 
that the boy had wished him to transmit a parcel to the mad 
lady, but that he cared not to take charge of it, such communi- 
cation being beyond his commission. His curiosity, satisfitid 
in that pai’ticular, he approached Bis patron, and heard him say 
— ‘‘Well, boy, the packet shall be delivered.” 

“ Thanks, good Master Serving-man,” said the boy, and wiis 
out of sight in an instant. 

Leicester and Varney returned with hasty steps to the Earl’s 
private apar^ent, by the same '’passage which had conducted 
them to Saintlowe’s Tower. 
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, CHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH. 

I have said 

This is an adulteress — 1 have said with whom ; 

More, she’s a traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary witli her, and one that knows 
What slie sliould shame to know herself. 

Winter’s TAiiE. 

They were no* sooner in the Earl’s cabinet, than, taking hia 
tablets from his pocket, he began to write, speaking partly to 
Varney, and partly to himself: — “There are many of them 
close bounden to me, and especially those in good estate and 
high office ; ni^y who, if they look back tOAvards my benefits, 
or forward towards the perils which may befall themselves, will 
not, I think, be disposed to see me stagger unsupported. I-3t 
me see — Knollis is sure, and through his means Guernsey and 
Jersey — Horsey commands in the Isle of Wight — My brother- 
in-law, Huntingdon, and Pembroke, have authority in Wales 
—Through BcdMd I lead the Puritans, with their interest, so 
powerful in all the boroughs— My brother of Warwick is equal^, 
wclbnigh, to myself, in wealth, followers, and dependencies — 
Sir Oavcu Hopton is at my devotion ; he commands the Tower 
of London, and the national treasure deposited there — My 
father and grandfather needed never to have stooped their 
heads to the block, had they thus forecast their enterprises. — 
Why look you so sad, Varney? I tell thee, a tree so deep 
rooted is not easily to be tom up by the tempest !” 

“ Alas ! my lord,” said Varney, with well-acted passion, anTi 
then resumed the same look of despondency which Leicestel had 
before noted. ^ ' 

“Alas!” repeated Leicester^ “ and wherefore a^as, Six- Rich- 
ard ? Doth your new spirit of chivaliy supply no more vigorous 
ejaculation, when a noble struggle is impending] Or, if f*^as 
means thou wilt flinch from the conflict, thou mayest leave 
the Castle, or go join mine enemies, whidhever thoK thinkest 
best.” 

“Not BO, my lord,” answered his confidant; “Varney will 
be found fighting or dying by your side. Forgive me, if in 
love to you, t see more fully than your noble heart permits 
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you to do, the inextricable difficulties with which you are 
Burroifhded. You are strong,^ my lord, and powerful - yet, let 
me*sjy it without offemce, you are so only by the reflected liglit 
of the Queeni Tavour. While ypu are Elizabetl^s favourite, 
• you are all, save in name, like an actual sovereign. -But let 
her call back the honours she has bestowed, and the Prophet’s 
gourd did not wither more suddenly. Declare against the Queen, 
and I do not say that in the wide nation, or in this province 
alone, you would find yourself instantly deserted and outuum' 
bered ; but I^vill say, that even in this vf‘iy Castle, and in the 
midst of your vassals, kiusfnen, and dependants, you would be 
a captive, nay, a sentenced captive, should ghe please to say the 
word. Think upon Norfolk, my lord — upon the powerful 
Northumberland — the splendid Westmoreland ; — think on all 
wlTo have ihade head against this sage Pri^jeSss. They are 
dead, captive, or fugitive. This is not like other thrones, which 
cm be overturned by a combination of powerful nobles ; the 
broad foundations which supp)ort it are in the extended love 
and affections of the people. You might share it with Elizabeth 
if you would ; hut neither yours nor any other power, foreign 
or domestic, will avail to overthrow, or even JSo shake it.” 

He paused, and Leicester thre\^ his, tablets from him with an 
air of reckless despite. It may be as thou sayest,” he said ; 
“*aud, in Bogth, I care not whether truth or cowardice dictate 
thy forebodings. * But it shall not be said I fell without a 
struggle. — Give orders, that those of my retainers who served 
under me in Ireland be gradually drawn into the main Keep, 
and let our gentlemen and frienffs stand on their guard, and 
go armed, as if they expected an onset from the followers of 
*^issex. Possess the townspeople with some apprehension ; let 
thenr take arms, and be re^y, at a given signal, to overpower 
the Pepsfoners and Yeomen of the Guard.” 

“ Let me remind you, my lord,” said Varney, with the same 
appearance of deep and melancholy interest, ‘Hhat you have 
given me orders to' prepare for disarming the Queen’s guard. 
It i^^an act of high treason, but you sliall nevertheless be 
obeyed,” 

‘^I care not ” said Leicester, d^perately ; — ^*I care not. 
Shame is behind me, Ruin before me ; I must^ on.’^ 

Here there was another pause, which Varney at length broke 
with the following words : “ It is come to the point I have 
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long dreaded. I must either witness, like an ungrateful beast, 
the downfall of the best and kindest of masters, or I muSi/ spe>ak 
what I would have buried in the deepe^.t oblivion, or told by 
any other rrouth than mine.” 

“ What is that thou sayest, or wouldst say?” replied the Earl,; 
we have no time to waste on words, when the times call us to 
action.” 

“ My speech is soon made, my lord — would to God it were 
as soon answered 1 Your marriage is the sole cause of the 
threatened bretich with your sovereign, my lord, is it not 

Thou knowest it is 1” replied Leicester. “ What needs so 
fruitless a question 

Pardon me, my lord,’^ said Varney ; the use lies here. 
Men will wager their lands and lives in defence of a rich 
diamond, my lord ; but were it not first prudent to look if 
there is no flaw in it ?” 

What means this?'' said Leicester, with eyes sternly 
on his dependant ; of whom dost thou dare to speak ?” 

It is of the Countess Amy, my lord, of whom I am 

unliappily bound to speak ; and of whom I mil speak, were 
your lordship to hill me for my zeal.” 

^‘Thou mayest happeq to' deserve ifc at my hand,” said tlie 
Earl ; “but speak on, I will hear tliee.” 

“Nay, then, my lord, I will be bold. I speak /or my own 
life as well as for your lordship's. I like not this lady's tam- 
pering and trickstering with this same Edmimd Tressilian. 
You know him, my lord. You know he had formerly an interest 
ill her, which it cost your ^lordship some pains to supersede. 
You know the eagerness wdth wliich ho has pressed on the suit 
against me in behalf of this lady, the open object of which is ^ 
drive your lordship to an avowal of what I must ever call your 
most unhappy marriage, the point to which my lady also is- will- 
ing, at any risk, to urge you.”' 

Leicester smiled constrainedly. “ Thou meanest well, good 
Sir Eichard, and woiddst, I think, sacrifice thine own honour, 
as well as that of any other person, to save me fiom whafthou 
think’st a step so terrible. ^But, remember,” — he spoke these 
words with the most stern decision, — “ you spe;^ of the Coun- 
tess of Leicester.” 

“ I do, my lord,” said Vamey ; “ but it is for the welfare of 
the Earl of Leicester, My t^e is but fepgun. I do most 
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strongly beliovo that this Tressilian has, from the beginning of 
his moving in her cause, been m connivance with her ladyship 
the Oounteas." « * 

“ Tfliou speaf'trt wild madness, yamey, with tho sober face 
.of a preacher. Where or how could they communicate 
together 1’* 

‘‘My lord,” vsaid Varney, “unfortunately I can show that 
but too well. It was just before the suppliciition was presented 
to the Queen, in Tressilian\s name, that I met him, to my utter 
iistoiiishment, ^.t the postern-gate which leads fiom the demesne 
at Gumnor Place,” • 

“ Thou met’bt him, villain 1 and why didst thou not strike 
liim dead]” exclaimed Leicaster. 

• “I drew on him, my lord, and he on me ; and had not my 
fooi^ slipped, 4ie would not, perhaps, have Ibeei^ Sgaiu a stum- 
bling-block iu your lordship's path.” 

J^cieester seemed struck dumb with surprise. At length he 
answered, “What other evidence hast thou of this, Varney, 
save thine own assertion ] — ^for, as I will punish deeply, I will 
examine coolly and warily. Sacred Heaven ! but no — I will 
examine coldly and warily— coldly and waril;y*” Ho repeated 
these words more than once to hiifisel^ as if iu the very sound 
there was a sedative quality ; and again compressing his lips, 
asdf he feared some violent expression might escape from them, 
he asked again, What farther proof]” 

“ Enough, my lord,” said Varney, “ and to spare. I would 
it rested with me alone, for with me it might have been silenced 
for ever. But my servant, Micha^ Lamboume, witnessed the 
whole, and was, indeed, the means of first introducing Tres- 
^jJlian into Cnmnor Ptace ; and therefore I took him into iny 
service, and retained him in it, though something of a debauched 
fcllo\^, that I might have his tongue always under my own 
commaijd.” He then acquainted* Lord Leicester how easy it 
was to prove the circumstance of their interview true, by evi- 
dence of Anthony Foster, with the corroborative testimonies of 
the various persons at Gumnor, who had Beard the wager laid, 
and had seen Lambijame and TreSsiliau set off together. In 
the whole narrative, Varney hazardeih nothing fabulous, except- 
mg that, not indeed by direct assertion, but^by inference, he 
led his patron to suppose that the interview betwixt Amy and 
von. xn. 2 d 
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Troasilian ai Cumnor Placie hpd been longer than the few 
minutes to which it was in reality limited. ^ 

“And wherefore was f not told of alio- this I”, said Leicester, 
sternly. “Why did all of ye — and in partictdr^r thou, Varney 
— keep back from me such material information 

“ Lecause, my lord,’* replied Varney, “ the Countess pretended 
to Foster and to me, tliat Tressilian had intruded himself upon 
her ; and I concluded their interview had been in all honour, 
and that she would at her own time tell it to your lordship. 
Your lordship knows with what unwilling ears we listen to evd 
sirrmises against tho^e whom we loVe ; and I thank Heaven, I 
am no make-bate or informer, to he the first to sow tliem.” 

“ You are hut too ready to receive them, however, >Sir 
Eichard,” replied liis patron. “ How knoAvest thou that this 
interview wiis ugt in all honour, as thou hast said? Methinks 
the wife of the Earl of Leicester might jspeak for a short time 
with such a person as Tressilian, without injury to mo^r 
Buspicion to herself.” 

“Questionless, my lord,” answered Varney ; “had I thought 
otherwise, I had been no keeper of the secret. But here lies 
the rub — Tressilii-n leaves not the place without establishing a 
correspondence with a poor 'man, the landlord of an inn in 
Cumnor, for the purpose of canying off the lady. He sent 
down an emissary of his, wh(»m I trust soon to have in rig]it 
sure keeping under Morvyn’s Tower. Killigrdw and Lambsbey 
are scouring the country in quest him. The host is rewaided 
with a ring for keeping counsel — your lordship may have noted 
it on Tressilian’a hand — heVe it is. This fellow, this agent, 
makes his way to the Place as a pedlar, nolds conferences with 
the lady, and they make their escape together by niglit — robr«. 
\yoox fellow of a horse by the way, such was their guilty haste ; 
and at length reach this castle, where the Coimtess oL Leicester 
finds refuge — I dare not say ili what place.” 

“Speak, I command thee,” said Leicester; “sj^ealc while I 
retain sense enough tp hear thee.” 

“ Since it must be so,” answered Varney, “ the lady reported 
immediately to the apartment of Tressilian^ where shp remained 
many hours, partly in company with him, apd partly alone. 
I told you Tressjlian had a paramour in his chamber— I little 

dreamed that paramour was” 

“ Amy, thou wouldst say," answered L^ester ; “ hut it is 
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false, false as the smoke of hell ^ Ambitious she may be — lickle 
atid iji}i)atient — 'tis a woman’s fault ; but false to mo ! — never, 
iiBvcr^— The pr^of — th% proof of this !”*he exclaimed, hastily. 

Cairo], tht'# f)oputy Marshal, ushered her thitRer by her 
wn (lesire, on yesterday afternoon — Lambourne and the 
Warder both found her there at an early hour this znornin^,” 
Was Trcflsilian there with herf’ said Leicester, in the same 
burned tone. 

‘*No, my lord. You may remember,’^ answered Varliey, 
‘‘ that he was ^lat night placed with ^ir Nicliolua Blount, nndet 
a species of arrest.” 

Carrol, or the other fellows, kno«v who she was?” 
.demanded Leicester. 

‘‘N'o, my lord,” replied Warneyj Carr«l aii(^ the Warder 
had" never seen the Countess, and Lamboiinic linew her not in 
her disguise ; but, in seeking to pnwent her leaving the cell, lie 
obtained possession of one of her gloves, which, I think, your 
lordship may know.” 

He gave the glove which had the Bear and Ranged Staff, the 
EaiTs impress, embroidered u])on it in seed pearls. 

“ 1 do, I do rec'Ognisc it,” said Leicester. They were my 
own gift. Tlie fellow of it was on !be ^rm which she threw this 
very da^ around my neck!” — He spoke this with violent 
agitation. » 

“Your lordship,^’ said Varney, “ might yet farther inquire of 
the kuly herself, respecting the truth of these passages.” 

“ It needs not — it needs not,” sqLl the tortured Earl ; “ it is 
written in charaotci’s oj burning ligTit, as if they were branded 
on my very eyeballs I see her infamy — I can see nought 
and — grauous Heaven 1 — for this vile woman was I about 
to comlnit to danger the lives of so many noble friends — sliake 
the foinilation of a lawful throne — carry the sword and torch 
through 4he bosom of a peaceful land — wrong the kind mistress 
who made me what I am —and would, but for that helLframed 
marriage, have made me all that man can .be 1 All this I wjis 
ready to do for a woman, who triqjieta and traffics with my 
worst foes !• — And tiffin, villain, wh^ didst thou not speak 
sooner?” • 

“ My lord,” said Varney, “ a tear from my kdy would have 
blotted out all I could have said. Besides, I had not these 
proofs until fhis.very morning, when Anthony Foster’s sudden 
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arrival, with the examinations '^and declarations, which he had 
extorted from the innkeeper OoMin^i:, and others, explained the 
manner of her flight froAi Oumnor Place* and my own resjiafehes 
discovered 'the steps which she had taken here.’V 

“ Now, may God ho praised for the light he has given ! se 
full, so satisfactory, that there breathes not a man in England 
who shall call my proceeding rash, or my revenge unjust.* — 
And yet, Varney, so young, so fair, so fawning, and so false ! 
licnee, thou, her hatred to thee, my tnisty, my well-beloved 
servant, because you withstood her plots, and ^^ndangered her 
paramour’s life ! ” 

“ I never gave- her any other cause of dislike, my lord,” 
replied V^arney ; but she knew that my counsels went directly 
to diminish ter influence witli your lordship ; and that L was, 
and have beon, ever ready to peril my life' against "your 
enemies.” 

Tt is too, too apparent,” replied Leicester; “yet, with what 
an air of magnanimity she exliorted me to commit my head to 
tlie Queen's mercy, ratlier than wear the veil of falsehood a 
moment longer > Methinks the angel of truth himself can have 
no such tones oV high-souled impulse. Can it be so, Varney 1 
- -Can falsehood use tlvis boldly the language of truth — Can 
infamy thus assume the guise of purity? — Vaniey, thou liast 
been my servant from a child — I have mised thf'e high — ‘'^an 
raise thee higher. Think, chink for me ! i’liy brain was ever 
shrewd and piercing — May she not be innocent ? Prove her so, 
and all I have yet done for thee shall be as nothing — nothing 
— in comparison of thy recompense?” 

The agony with which his master had some effect even 
on tlie hardened Varney, who, in the midst of his own wio^rcu 
and ambitious designs, really loved his patron as well as^ such a 
wretch was capable of loving anything; but he' qomforted 
himself, and subdued his self-reproaches, with thv reflection, that 
if he inflicted upon the Earl some immediate and transitory 
pain, it was in order to ])ave his way to the throne, wliich, were 
this marriage dissolved by^death or otherwise, he deemed Eliza- 
beth would willingly share with his benefactor. He therefore 
I)crsevered in his diabtdiSal policy . and, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, answered the anxious queries of the Earl with a 
melancholy look, as if he had in vain sought some exculpation 
Cw the Countess ; then .suddenly raising li<*s head,^ he said with 
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an expression of hope, which kistantly communicated itself to 
the cAintenaiice of his patron — ‘‘Yet wherefore, if gpilty, 
shoul^ she ha^e perilkd herself by C(;«iing hither] Why not 
rather have Aid* to her father’s ojr elsewhere? — though that, 
•indeed, might haA^e interfered with her desire to be acknow- 
ledged as Countess of Leicester.” 

“True, true, true !” exclaimed Leicester, his transient gleam 
of hope giving way to the utmost bitteriicss of feeling and 
expression ; “ thou art not fit to fathom a woman’s depth of 
wit, Varney.. •! see it all. She would not quit the estate and 
title of the wittol who had wedded her. Ay, and if in my 
madness I had started into rebellion, or ^f the angry Queen 
^ had taken my head, as she this morning threatened, the wealthy 
dower which law would have assigned to tl^e Countess Dowager 
of ’Leicester,' had been no bad windfall to the^beggarly Tressi- 
lian. W(ill might she goad mo on to danger, which could not 
er-d otherwise than profitably to her, — Speak not for lier, Varney ! 
I will have lier blood !” 

“ My lord,” replied Varney, “ the wildness of your distress 
breaks forth in the wildness of your language.” 

“I say, sjAcak not for her!” replied Leftester; “she has 
dishonoured me — she would hav*e n:yu-dered me — all tics <are 
burst between us. 8he shall die the death of a traitress and 
adulteress, merited both by the laws of God and man 1 
And — what is this casket,” he said, “which was even now 
thnist into my hand by a boy, with the desire I would convey 
it to Tressilian, as he could not dve it to the Countess ? By 
Heaven I the words surprised me as ho spoke them, though 
other matters chased them from my brain ; but now they return 
' ;pith double force. — ft is her casket of jewels ! — Force it oxjen, 
Vanmy ; force the hinges open with thy poniard.” 

“•Blje ‘teftised the aid of my dagger once,” thought Varney, 
as he unsheathed the Aveapon to •cut the string which bound a 
letter, “but now it shall work a mightier ministry in her 
fortunes.” ^ 

^A1[th this reflection, by using the three-cornered stiletto- 
blade as a wedge, life forced open the slender silver hinges of 
the casket. Tfae Earl no sooner them give way, than he 
snatched the casket from Sir Richard’s hand,^ wrenched off the 
cover, and tearing out the splendid contents, flung them on the 
fl(K)r in a tjansport^of rage, while he eagerly searched for some 
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letter or billet, whioh should f^nake the fancied guilt of his 
innocent Countess yet more apparent. Then stamping fifriously 
on the gems, he exclaimed, “ tIius I aiiiihilatp the misei^hle 
toys for whftch thou hast soVl thyself, body aiidfcSoul, consigned 
thyself to an eaidy and timeless death, and me to misery and^ 
remorse for ever ! — Tell me not of forgiveness, Vaniey — She is 
doomed 1” 

So saying, he left the room, and rushed into an adjacent 
closet, the door of whieii he locked and bolted. 

Varney looked after him, while something of ♦a. more human 
feeling seemed to contend Avith his habitual sneer. 1 am 
sorry for his weakness,” lie said, ‘M)ut love has made him a 
ciulcl. He throws down and treads on these costly toys — with 
the same vehemence, would lie dash to pieces this frailest toy of ’ 
all, of which he^uscd to rave so fondly. But that ta.ste also will 
be forgotten when its object is no more. Well, ho has no eye 
lo value things as they deserve, and that nature has givei^to 
Varney. When Leicester shall bo a sovereign, he will think as 
little of the gales of jiassion, through w^hich lie gained that 
royal port, as ever did sailor in harbour of the perils of a 
voyage. But tlfcse tell-tale articles muse not remain here — 
they are rather too riclv vails for the drudges who dress the 
chamber.” ^ 

While Varney was employed in gathering together and ptit- 
ting them into a secret drawer of a cabinet fnat chanced to be 
open, he saw the door of Leicester’s closet open, the tapestry 
pushed aside, and the Earl’s face tlirust out, but Avith eyes so 
dead, and lips and cheeks so^‘ bloodless and pale, that he started 
at the sudden change, No sooner did his eyes encounter the 
Earl’s than the latter Avithdrew his licadj and shut the door<ii>4!- 
the closet. Tills manoeuvre Leicester repeated tAvice, without 
speaking a word, so that Varney began to doubt whether his 
brain Avjiii not actually affected by his mental agoijy. Tl?e third 
time, however, he beckoned, and Varney obeyed the signal. 
When he entered, he, soon found his patron’s perturbation was 
not caused by insanity, but by the fell ness of purpose which he 
entertained, contending with various conti’ary passiqps. Tliey 
passed a full hour in close consultation; after, which the Earl 
of Leicester, witl\ an incredible exertion, dressed himself, and 
went to attend his royal guest. 
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QH AFTER THIRTY- SEVENTH. 
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You have displaced the niiith, broke tlie good meeting 
With most admired disorder. 

Macbeth. 

It was afterwards remembered, that during the banquets and 
revels which occupied the remainder of this eventful day, the 
be-aring of l^jicester and Varney was totally ditierent from 
their usual demeanour, Kiclutrd Varney had been held 
rather a man of counsel and of action, than a votary of pleasure. 
Business, whether civil or military, seemed always to be his 
proper sphere ; and while in festivals and revels, although he 
wdl uTulersfood liow to trick them up and ^rdsent them, his 
own part was that of a' mere spec.tator ; or if he exercised his 
wii, it was in a rough, caustic, and severe manner, rather as if 
he scoffed at the exhibition and the guests, than shared the 
common pleasure. 

But upon the present day his character seemed changed. 
He mixed among the younger courtiers and ladies, and aji- 
peared for the moment to be lifctuated by a spirit of liglit- 
liearte^ gaiety, wdiich rendered him a match for tlie liveliest. 
Those who bad looked upon him as a man given up to graver 
and more amhifious pursuits, a hitter sneerer and passer of 
sarcasms at the expemse of those, w^ho, taking life as they find 
it, w'ere disposed to snatch at each juistiine it presents, now 
perceived with astonishment that"Tiis wit could carry as smooth 
an edge as their owfi, his laugh be as lively, and his brow as 
?mclouded. By wha!l art of damnable hypocrisy he could draw 
this*veil of gaiety over the black thoughts of one of the worst 
of liuimfn bosoms, must remain unintelligible to all but his 
compeers, if j,any such ever existed ; but he was a man of extra- 
ordinary powers, and those powers were unhappily dedicated in 
all their energy to the very worst of purjgoses. 

Jt was entirely different with Leice.ster. However habituated 
his mind, usually was to play the “‘part of a good courtier, and 
appear gay, assiduous, and fre^ from all care but that of 
enhancing the pleasure of the moment, while his bosom inter- 
nally throbbed with the pangs of unsatisfied ambition, jealousy, 
or resentment, his heart had now a yet more dreadful guest, 
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whose workings could not be overshadowed or suppressed ; and 
you might read in his vacant eye and troubled brow, that his 
thoughts were far absej:it from' the sof^uea in which he Vas 
compelling ^,himself to play a part. He looked, moveef, and 
spoke, as if by a succession of continued efforts ; and it seemed 
as if his will had in some degree lost the promptitude of com- 
mand over the acute mind and goodly form of which it was 
tlie regent. His actions and gestures, instead of appearing 
the consequence of simple volition, seemed, like those of an 
automaton, to wait the revolution of some interjnd machinery 
ere they could be performed; and his words fell from him 
piecemeal, interrupted, as if he had first to tliink wJiat he was 
to say, then how it was to be said, and as if, after all, it was 
only by an effort of continued attention that he completed a 
Beiitenco without forgetting both the one and the other. 

The singular '' effects which these distractions of mind pro- 
duced upon the behaviour and conversation of the most accom- 
plished courtier of England, as they were visible to the lowest 
and dullest menial who approached his person, could not escape 
the notice of the most intelligent princess of the age, Nor is 
there tlie least doubt, that the alternate negligence and irre- 
gularity of his manner, would have called down Elizabeth’s 
severe displeasure on the Earl of Leicester, had it not occurred 
to her to account for it, by supposing that the apprehension of 
that displeasure which she had expressed towards him with 
such vivacity that very morning, was dwelling upon the spirits 
of her favourite, and, spite of his efforts to the contrary, dis- 
trac.ted the usual graceful tCaor of his mien, and the charms 
of his conversation. When this idea, so flattering to female 
vanity, had once obtained possession of h'or mind, it proved 
full and satisfactory apology for the numerous errors and 
mistakes of the Earl of Leicester; and the watchful circle 
around observed with astonishment, that, instead of rOvAenting 
his repeated negligence, and want of even ordihaiy attention 
(dthough these were jxhnts on which she was usually extremely 
punctilious), the Queen sought, on the contrary, to afford' him 
time and means to recollect himself, and d(?igned to assist liim 
in doing so, with an indulgence which seemed altogetter incon- 
sistent with her usual character. It was clear, however, that 
this could not Ifist much longer, and that Elizabeth must 
Anally put another and more severe construction on Leicester’s 
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uncourteoiis conduct, when the. Earl was summoned by Varney 
to speilk with him in a different apartment. 

itfjer having had 4he message twice delivered to him, he 
rose, and was ^Ubut to withdraw, jia it were by instinct — then 
-stopped, and turning round, entreated permission of the Queen 
to absent himself for a brief space upon matters of pressing 
importance. 

“Go, my lord,’’ said the Queen; “we are aware our pre- 
sence must occasion sudden and unexpected occurrences, whicli 
require to be.provided for on the inslant. Yet, my lord, as 
you would have us believe biirself your welcome and honoured 
guest, we entreat you to think less of our good cheer, and 
favour us with more of your good countenance, than wo have 
this day enjoyed ; for whether prince or neasant be the guest, 
the welcome *of the host will always be the bebffer part of the 
entertainment. Go, my lord; and we trust to see you return 
with an unwrinkled brow, and those free thoughts which you 
are wont to have at the disposal of your friends." 

Leicester only bowed low in answer to this rebuke, and retired. 
At the door of the apartment lie was met by Varney, who eagerly 
drew him apart, and whispered in his ear, “ All is well !" 

“ Has Masters seen herl" saidlihe JEarl. 

“ Hq has, my lord ; and as she would neither answer his 
qtieries, nor, allege any reason for her refusal, he will give full 
testimony that she labours under a mental disorder, and may 
be best committed to the charge of her friends. The opportu- 
nity is therefore free, to remove her as we proposed." 

“Bub Tressilian 1” said Leicest0t. 

“ He will not knoi?^ of her departure for some time,” replied 
‘ ^rney ; “it shall take place this very evening, and to-morrow 
he shall be cared for." 

“ "No, by my soul,” answered Leicester ; “ I will take ven- 
geance on hipi with mine own h^nd 1” 

“ You, my lord, and on so inconsiderable a man as Tressilian ! 
No, my lord, he hath lung wished to visit foreign parts. Trust 
him*to me — I will take care he returns not hither to tell 
tales." • • " 

Not so, by Peaven, Varney I” exvslaimed Leicester. — “ Incon- 
siderable do you call an enemy, that hath h^d power to wound 
me so deeply, that my whole after life must be one scene of 
remorse apd misejy'? — No; rather than forego the right of 
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doing myself justice with ray tiand on that accursed villain, I 
will unfold the whole truth at Elizabeth’s footstool, and^’let her 
vengeance descend at once on them andfOn raya^lf.” ^ ** 

Varney ^aw wth great alarm that his lord ?yas wrought up 
to such a pitch of agitation, that if he gave not way to hinv 
he was perfectly capable of adopting the desperate resolution 
which he had announced, and which was instant min to all the 
schemes of ambition which Varney had formed for his patron • 
and for himself But the Earl’s rage seemed at once uncon- 
trollable and deeply concentrated ; and while he his eyes 

shot fire, his voice trembled with eiduesa of passion, and the light 
foam stood on his lip. 

His confidant mWe a bold and successful effort to obtain tlie ^ 
mastery of him even in this hour of emotion. — “ My lord," ho 
said, leading him to a mirror, “ behold your reflct^tion in Hjat 
glass, and thinlf if these agitated feafiires belong to one wlio, 
in a condition so extreme, is capable of forming a resolution /or 
himself” 

^‘What, then, wouldst thou make me?” said Leicester, 
stnick at the change in his own physiognomy, though offended 
at the freedom with which Varney mode the appeal. “Am 
I to be thy ward, thy vassal, ^the property and subject of my 
servant *1” 

“No, my lord,” said Varney, firmly, “ but be master bf 
yourself, and of your own passion. My lofd, I, your born 
servant, am shamed to see how poorly you bear yourself in the 
storm of fury. Go to Elizabeth’s feet, confess your marriage — 
impeach your wife and her flaramour of adultery — and avow 
yourself, amongst all your peers, the v?'ittol who married a 
countiy girl, and was cozened by her and*"her book-learned gah " 
lant. — Go, my lord — but first take farewell of Richard Varney, 
with all the benefits you ever conferred on him. He served 
the noble, the lofty, the high^inded Leicester, ^.nd wae more 
proud of depending on him, than he would be of commanding 
thousands. But the abject lord who stoops to every adverse 
circumstance, whose judicious resolves are scattered like/chaff 
before every wind of passiofi, him Richard Varney serves not. 
He is as much above him m constancy of mind, ^as beneath him 
in rank and fortune.” 

Varney spoke ^lius without hypocrisy, for, though the firm- 
ness of mind which he boasted was hardnee® and impenetrabi* 
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lity, yet he really felt the ascei^deney which he vaunted ; while 
the interest which he actually felt in the fortunes of Leicester, 
gave unusual emotion tp his voice and ipanner. 

Leftester •overpowered by his assumed superiority; it 
^eemed to the unfortunate Earl as if his last friend was about 
to abandon him. He ‘stretched his hand towards Varney, as 
he uttered the words, “Do not leave me- What wouldst tlioii 
have me dol" 

“ Be thyself, my noble master,” said Varney, touching^ the 
Earl’s hand wjtli his lips, after having respectfully grasped it 
in his own ; “be yourself, auperior to those storms of piassion 
which wreck inferior minds. Are you the first who ha^ been 
cozened in love ? The first whom a vain and licentious woman 
* has cheated into an affection, which she has afterwards scorned 
and misused } And will you suffer yourself to be \lriven frautic, 
because you have not beSn wiser than the wisest men whom the 
wqjld has seen? Let her be as if she had not been — let her 
pass from your memory, as unworthy of ever having held a 
place there. Let your strong resolve of this morning, which I 
have both courage, zeal, and means enough to execute, be like 
the fiat of a superior being, a passionless act^-of justice. She 
hatli deserved death — let her die 

While 1)0 was speaking, the Earl licld his hand fast, com- 
pivissed his lips bard, and frowned, jis “if he ]al>oured to cate-h 
from Varney a portion of the cold, nithless, and dispassionate 
nnnness which he recommended. When he was silent, the 
Earl still continued to grasp his hand, until, wdth an effort at 
calm decision, he was able to articfflale, “ Be it so- — she dies ! — 
But one tear might permitted.” 

Hot one, my lof8,” interrupited Vaniey, who saw by the 
quivei’ing eye and convulsed cheek of his patron, that he was 
about to give way to a burst of emotion, — “Not a tear — the 

time p^Tuita it not— Tressilian nrust bo thought of” 

“Tha.t inefeed is a name,” said the Earl, “to convert tears 
into blood. Varney, I have thought on this, and I have deter- 
minec^neither entreaty nor argument shall move me — Tressilian 
shall be my own vietkn.” ^ 

“ It is madne^, my lord ; but yo^^ are too mighty for me to 
bar your way to your revenge. Yet resolve at least to chwise 
fitting time and opportunity, and to forbear him until these 
shall found,” 
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Thou shalt order me in ^hat thou ’wilt,” said Leicester 
“ only thwart me not in this.” 

“ Then, my lord," said Varney, I first request of you to lay 
aside the raid, suspected, pid half-frenzied demeanour,' which 
hath this day drawn the eyes of all the court upon you ; and 
which, but for the Queen’s partial indulgence, which she hath 
extended towards you in a degree far beyond her nature, she 
had never given you the opportunity to atone for.” 

^^,Have I indeed been so negligent?” said Leicester, as one 
who awakes from a dream ; “ I thought I had coloured it well ; 
but fear nothing, my mind is nOw eased — I am calm. My 
horoscope shall be fulfilled ; and that it may be fulfilled, I will 
tax to the highest every faculty of my mind. Fear me not, I 
say, — I will to the^^ Queen instantly — not thine own looks and 
language sliall^be more impenetrable than minel — Hiist thou 
aught else to say ?” ^ 

“ I must crave your signet-ring,” said Varney, gravely, in 
token to those of your servants whom I must employ, that I 
possess your full authority in commanding their aid.” 

Leicester drew off the signet-ring, which ho commonly used, 
and gave it to V arney with a haggard and stem expression of 
counteiiauce, adding only, in a low half-whispered tone, but with 
terrific emphasis, the words, ‘‘ What thou dost, do quickly.” 

Some anxiety and wonder took place, meanwhile, in i.he 
Presence hall, at the prolonged absence of the noble Lord of 
the Castle, and great was the delight of his friends, when they 
saw him enter ms a man, from whose bosom, to all human 
seeming, a weight of care hSd been just removed. Amply did 
Leicester that day redeem the pledge h% had given to Varney, 
who soon saw himself no longer under 'fhe necessity of mr ’ii- 
taiiiing a character so different from his owrn, as that *which 
he had assumed in the earlier part of the day, and gradually 
relapsed into the same graved shrewd, caustic ol^server^of con- 
versation and incident, which constituted his usual part in 
society. , 

With Elizabeth, Leicester played his game as one, to vliom 
her natural strength of talent, and her weakness in one or two 
particular points, were well known. He was too wary to ex- 
change on a sudden the sullen personage which he had played 
before he retired with Varney; but, on approaching her, it 
seemed softened into a melancholy, which had a touch of 
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tenderness iu it, and which, in ^he course of conversing with 
Elizahefh, and as she droppe(J in compassion one mark of 
favour^after another console him, •passed into a ilow of 
affectionate galkiftry, the most assiduous, the rnoirt; delicate, 
tfhe most insinuating, yet at the same time the most respectful, 
with which a Queen was ever addressed by a subject. Elizabetli 
listened, fis in a sort of enchantment ; her jealousy of power Wiu? 
» lulled asleep ; her resolution to forsake all social or domestic ties, 
and dedicate herself exclusively to the care of lier people, b^gan 
to be shaken,- and once more the star of Dudley culminated in 
the court horizon. 

FJut Leicester did not enjoy this triumph over nature, and 
/)ver conscience, without its being imbittered to him, not only 
by the internal rebellion of his feelings i^inst the violence 
which he cxenused over them, but by many a(‘^i(Tental circum- 
stajiccs, which, in the course of the bantpiet, and during the 
subficquent amusements of the evening, jarred upon that nerve, 
the least vibration of which was agony. 

The courtiers were, for exanqde, in the great hall, after 
having left the banqueting-room, awaiting the appearance of a 
splendid masque, which was the expected enteftaninient of tliiii 
evening, when the Queen interruptc^J a wild career of wit, 
which the Earl of Leicester was running against Lord Wil- 
loughby, Rakigh, and some other courtiers, by saying — “We 
^vill impeach you* of high treason, my lord, if you proceed in 
this attempt to slay us with laughter. And hero comes a thing 
may make us all grave at his pl^ure, our learned physician 
Masters, with news belike of our {>oor suppliant, Lady Varney 
— nay, my lord, we ^^^^l not have you leave us, for this being 
a dispute betwixt married persons, we do not hold our own 
experience deep enough to decide thereon, without good coun- 
sel. --How now, Masters, what think’st thou of the runaway 
bride?”* 

The smile with which Leicester had been speaking, when the 
Queen intermpted him, remained arrested on his lips, as if it 
had boeii carved there by the chisel of Michael Angelo, or of 
Chantrey 7 and he listened to the speech of the physician with 
the same immovable cast of countenatice. 

“The Lady Varney, gracious Sovereign,”* said the court 
physician Masters, is sullen, and would hold little conference 
with me, tguclyng •the state of her health, talking wildly of 
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Deiiig soon to plead her own cai'.^e liefore your own presence, and 
of answering no meaner person’s inquiries." 

‘‘Now, the heavens^ forefend !” said' the Queen; Tiave 
already sitiiered from the ^ misconstructions and broils which 
seem to follow this poor brain-sick lady wherever she comes.- - 
Think you not so, my lord 1” she added, appealing to Leicester, 
with something in her look that indicated regret, even tenderly 
expressed, for their disagreement of that morning. Leicester 
compelled himself to bow low. The utmost force he could 
exert wa.s inadequate to the farther effort of expressing in words 
his afjquiescence in the Queen’s sentiment, 

“You are vindictive," she said, “ my lord ; but we will find 
time and place to punish you. But once more to this same, 
trouble-mirth, this Lady Varney — What of her health, Mas- 
ters T’ 

“ She is sullen, madam, as I already said," replied Masters, 
“ and refuses to answer interrogatories, or be amenable to' the 
authority of the medicincr. I conceive her to be possessed 
with a delirium, which I incline to term rather hyjmhomlrHi 
than pli^rcnesis ; and I think she were best cared for by her 
husband in his own house, and removed from all this bustle of 
pageants, which disturbs her weak brain with the most fan- 
tastic phantoms. She. drops hints as if she were some great 
person in disguise — some Countess or Princess perchance. Cfod 
help them, sucli are often the hallucinations of these infirm 
persons ! ’’ 

“ Nay, tlien," said the Qu^en, “ away with her with all speed. 
Let Varney care for her with fitting humanity; but let them 
rid the Castle of her forthwith. She will think herself lady of 
all^ I warrant you. It is pity so fair a form, however, should 
have an infirm understanding. — What think you, my lord"?" , 

“ It is pity indeed," Said the Earl, repeating the words like a 
task which was set him. 

“ But, perhaps," said Elizabeth, “ you do not join with us in 
our opinion of her I'^eauty; and indeed we have known men 
prefer a statelier and more Juno-like form, to that drooping 
fragile one, that huug its head like a broken lily. Ay, men are 
tyrants, my lord, ^vdio esteem the animation of the strife above 
tiie triumph of ar unresisting conquest, and, like sturdy cham* 
pions, love best those women who can wage contest with them. 
— I could think witli you, Rutland, that, give my lord of 
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Leicester such a piece of painted^w ax for a bride, ho would have 
wished her dead ere the end of the honeymoon.” 

Aff she said this, she ^oked on Lcices^r so expressively, that, 
while Bis heart Revolted against the^ egregious faJsehgod, he did 
J^inself so much violence as to reply in a whisper, that Leicester’s 
love was more lowly than her majesty deemed, since it was settled 
where he could never command, but must ever obey. 

. The Queen blushed, and bid him bo silent * yet looked as if 
she expected that he would not obey her commands. But at 
that moment .tjie flourish of trumpets and kel tlednims from a 
high balcony wduch overlooked the hail, announced' the entrance 
of the masquers, and relieved Leicester from the horrible state 
of constraint and dissimulation in which the result of his own 
Suxdicity had placed him. 

The masque wliich entered consisted of four sdl3arate bands 
which followed each otlief at brief intervals, each consisting of 
six ^irincipal persons and as many torch-bearers, and each 
representing one of the various nations by which England had 
at different times been occupied. 

The aboriginal Britons, who first entered, were ushered in by 
two ancient Druids, whose hoary hair was downed with a 
cliaplet of oak, and who bore ifi their hands branches of 
irustleto. The masquers wlio followetf these venerable figures 
Avere succeeded by two Bards, arrayed in white, and bearing 
harps, which they* occasionally touched, singing at the same 
time certain stanzas of an ancient hymn to Belus, or the Sim. 
The aboriginal Britons had been selected from amongst the 
tidiest and most robust young genflcmen in attendance on the 
(!ourt. Their masks Vere accommodated with long shaggy 
- besg-ds and hair ■ theft vestments were of the hides of wolves 
and boars ’ while their legs, arms, and the upper parts of their 
bodies^ being sheathed in flesh-coloured silk, on which were 
traced iij grotesque lines representiftions of the heavenly bodies, 
and of animats arid other terrestrial objects, gave them the 
lively appearance of our painted ancestors, whose freedom was 
first ti^nched upon by the Romans. 

The son^ of Rome, <vho came to ciVilise as well as to conquer, 
were next prodijced before the princely assembly; and the 
manager of the revels had correctly imitated thp high crest and 
military habits of that celebrated people, accommodating them 
with th.e li^ht yet ^strong buckler, and the short two-edged 
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fiword, the use of which liad made them victors of the world 
The Koman eagles were borne before them by two standard* 
bearers, who recited a hjmn to Mars, ai^,d the classical wairiors 
followed \siith the grave and haughty step of’ men who aspired 
at universal conquest. 

The third quadrille represented the Saxons, clad in the bear- 
skins wliicli they had brought with them from the German 
forests, and bearing in their hands the redoubtable battle-axes 
which made such havoc among the natives of Britain. They 
were ])receded by two Scalds, who chanted the pfaises of Odin. 

Last c^ime the knightly Normans, in their mail-shirts and 
hoods of steel, witli all the panoply of chivalry, and marshalled 
by two Minstrels, who sung of war and ladies’ love. 

These four bauds entered the spacious hall with the utmost 
order, a shoic pause being made, that the spectators might 
satisfy their curiosity as to each quadrille before the appearance 
of the next. They then marched completely roimd the halj^, in 
order tlie more fully to display themselves, regulating their 
steps to organs, shalms, hautboys, and virginals, the music of 
the Lord Leicester’s household. At length the four quadrilles 
of masquers, ranging their torch-bearers behind them, drew up 
in their several ranks, on the two opposite sides of the hall, so 
that the Romans confronting the Britons, and the Saxons the 
Noiiuaiis, seemed to look on each other with eyes of ‘wonder* 
which presently appeared to kindle into anger, expressed by 
menacing gestures. At the burst of a strain of maitial music 
from the gallery the masquers drew their swords on all sides, 
and advanced against each cAher in the measured steps of a sort 
of Pyrrhic or military dance, clashing their swords against their 
adversaries’ shields, and clattering them hgainst their blades ^as 
they passed each other in the progress of the dance. It was a 
very pleasant spectacle to see how the various bands, preserving 
regularity amid motions which seemed to be totally iiregular, 
mixed together, and then disengaging themselves, resumed each 
their own original rank as the music varied. 

In this symbolical dance were represented the conflicts which 
had taken place among the Yarious nations which ha^l anciently 
inhabited Britain. f 

At length, after many mazy evolutions, wdiich afforded great 
pleasure to the S|)ectators, the sound of a loud-voiced trumpet 
was heard, as if it blew for instant battle, or for victory won 
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The masquers instantly ceased mimic strife, and collecting 
themselves under their original leaders, or presenters, for such 
was«the appropriate plijase, seemed to diare the anxious cxpco- 
tatioif which tje^ spectat<3r3 experienced concerning what was 
jaext to appear. 

The doors of the hall were thrown wide, and no less a person 
. entered than the fiend-bom Merlin, dressed in a strange and 
mystical attire, suited to his ambiguous birth and magical 
power. About him and behind him fluttered or gamb 4 )lled 
many extraordinary forms, intende<l to represent the spirits 
who waited to do his powei'ftil bidding ; and so much did this 
part of the pageaut interest the menials and ^others of the lower 
class then in the Castle, that many of them forgot even tlie 
•reverence due to the Queen's presence, so far as to thrust them- 
sel^ie3 into the lower part of the hall. • 

The Earl of Leicester,* seeing his officers hart some difficulty 
to repel these iutruders without more disturbance than was 
fitting where the Queen was in presence, arose and went him- 
self to the bottom of the hall ; Elizabeth, at the same time, 
witli her usual feeling for the common people, requesting that 
they might be permitted to remain undisturb<fcl to witness the 
pageant. Leicester went under •this pretext ; but his real 
nmtivc was to gain a moment to himsell, and to relieve his 
mmd, were it but for one instant, from the dreadful task of 
hiding, under the^guiso of gaiety and gallantry, the lacerating 
pangs of shame, anger, remoi'se, and thirst for vengeance. He 
imposed silence by his look and sign upon tlte vulgar crowd, 
at the lower end of the apartmeiH , but instead of instan tly 
returning to wait on htfr Majesty, he wrapped his cloak around 
^ hijj, and mixing witlf the crowd, stood in some degree an un- 
distinguished spectator of the progress of the masque. 

Mq^lin .having entered, and advanced into the midst of the 
hall, summoned the presenters of •the contending bands around 
him by a wave of his magical rod, and announced to them, in 
a poetical speech, that the isle of Britain was now commanded 
hy a Boyal Maiden, to wliom it was the will of fate that they 
should 'all do homage, and request t)f her to pronounce on the 
various pretensions which each set forth to be esteemed the 
pre-eminent stoct, from which the present natives, the hapjiy 
subjects of that angelical Primjess, derived their lineage. 

In ol^dience to this mandate, the bauds, each moving to 
VOL, • • 2 E 
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solemn music, passed in succession before Elizabeth ; doing her 
tis they passed, each after the fashion of the people whom .Jhey 
represented, the lowest ‘and most devotional ijomage, whi-h she 
returned w^th the siime gracious courtesy that had marked her 
whole conduct since she came to Kenilworth. 

The presenters of the several masques or quadrilles then 
alleged, each in behalf of his own troop, the reasons which they 
had for claiming pre-eminence over the rest ; and when they 
had been all heard in turn, she returned them tliis gracious 
answer : “ That she was sorry she, was not betici qualified to 
decide upon the doubtful question which had been propounded 
to her by the direction of the famous Merlin, but that it seemed 
to her that no single one of these celebrated nations could chum 
pre-eminence over the others, as having most qontiibuted to 
form the Englishman of her own t\me, who unquestionably 
derived from each of them some worthy attribute of his char- 
acter. Thus,” slie said, the Englishmau had from the ancient 
Briton his bold and tameless spirit of freedom, — from the 
Koman his disciplined courage in war, with liis love of letters 
and civilisation j,n time of peace, — from the Saxon his wise and 
etiuitablo laws, — and from t4he chivalrous Noiman his love of 
honour and courtesy, with his generous desire for glory.” 

Merlin answered with readiness, that it did indeed require 
that so many choice qualities should me^-t tho Englisl^, as 
might render them in some measure the muster of the perfec- 
tions of other nations, since that alone could render them in 
some degree deserving of t^e blessings they enjoyed under the 
reign of England’s Elizabeth. 

The music then sounded, and the quadrilles, together with 
Merlin and his assistants, had begun to remove from the crowded 
hall, when Leicester, who was, as we have mentioned^ stationed 
for the moment near the botj-om of the hall, and consequently 
engaged in some degree in the ci*owd, felt him.ielf pulled by 
the cloak, while a voice whispered in his ear, “ My lord, I lo 
lesire some instant conference witli you,” 
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<JHAPTER THIRT.Y-EIGHTH. • 

How is *t with me, when every noise appals me 1 

Macbeth. 

“ I DESIRE some conference with you.” The words were 
simple in tliemselves, but Lord Leicester was in that alawned 
and feverish st^te of mind when the mo^jt ordinary o(;ourrenees 
seem fi aught with alarmiiijj imjwrt; and he turned hastily 
round to survey the i)erson by whom they, had been six)keD. 
There was nothuig remarkable in the speaker’s appearance, 
which consisted of a black silk doublet an(^ short mantle, with 
a bkek vizard on his face ; for it appeared l)e Jjall been among 
the crowd of masks who had thronged into the hall in the 
rctij^ue of Merlin, though he did not w^ear any of the extravar 
gant disguises by which most of them were distiuguished. 

“Who are you, or what do you want with mo?” said 
Leicester, not without betraying, by his accents, the hurried 
state of his spirits. • 

“No evil, my lord,” answered *the^ mask, “but much good 
aiid honour, if you will rightly understand my purpose. But 
I must spcal^wdth you more privately.” 

“ I can speak with no nameless stranger,” answered Leicester, 
dreading ho knew not precisely what from the request of the 
stranger ; “ and those who are knoj^rn to me, must seek another 
and a fitter time to ask an interview.” 

He would have hurrted away, but the mask still detained him. 

Those who talk to your lordship of what your own honour 
demands, have a right over your time, whatever occupatiout^ 
you iSiSLj lay aside in order to indulge them,” 

“ 1 honour? Who dai^ impeach it?” said Leicester 

“Your own conduct alone can furnish grounds for accusing 
it, my lord, and it is that topic on which^I would speak with 
you.”*^ 

“You aje insolent,!’ said Leicester, “ and abuse the hospitable 
license of the ,time, wloich proveitts me from having you 
punished. I demand your name V* . 

“ Edmund Tressilian of Cornwall,” answered the mask. 
My tQngue has been bound by a promise for four-and- twenty 
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hours, — the space is passed, — I now speak and do your lord* 
ship the justice to address myself first to you.'’ 

The thrill of astonishment which had penebated to I«eicea- 
ter’s very Ifeart at hearing that name pronounced by the voice 
of the man he most detested, and by whom he conceived 
himself so deeply injured, at first rendered him immovable, but 
instantly gave way to such a thirst for revenge as the pilgrim 
in the desert feels for the water-brooks. He had but sense and 
self-government enough left to prevent his stabbing to the 
heart the audacious villain, who, after the ruin he had brought 
upon him, dared, with such unmoved assurance, thus to prac- 
tise upon him farther. Determined to suppress for the moment 
every symptom of agitation, in order to perceive the full sebpe 
of Tressilian’i^ purpose, as well as to secure his own vengeance^ 
he answered in tone so altered by re.^trained passion as scarce 
to be iTitelligible, — And what does Master Edmund Tressilian 
re^piire at my hand V* > 

“Justice, my lord,” answered Tressilian, calmly but firmly. 
“Justice,” said Leicester, “ all men are entitled to — You, 
Master Tressilian, are peculiarly so, and be assured you shall 
have it.” 

“ I expect nothing less* from your nobleness,” answered Tres- 
silian ; “ but time presses, and I must speak with you rto-iiiglit 
— May I wait on you in your chamber 

“No,” answered Leicestei, sternly, “not under a roof, and 
that roof mine own — We will meet under the free cope of 
heaven.” 

“You are discomposed or displeased, my lord,” replied Tres- 
silian ; “ yet there is no occasion for distemperature. The place 
is equal to me, so you allow me one half hour of your time 'am 
interrupted.” * 

A shorter time will, I trust, suffice,” answered Lei(^^ster— 
“ Meet me in the Pleasance, when the Queen has..retired to her 
chamber.” 

“ Enough,” said Tressilian, and withdrew ; while a sort of 
rapture seemed for the moqient to occupy the mind of Lefeester, 
“ Heaven,” he said, “ is at last favourable to me, and has put 
within my reach the wretch who has branded me with this deep 
ignominy — who -has inflicted on me this cniel agony, I will 
blame fate no more, since I am afforded the means of tracing 
the wiles by which he means still farther to practisf^ on me, and 
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then of at once convicting and •punishing his villany. To my 
task — to my task ! — I will not sink under it now, since midnight 
at farthest, will^hriug me vengeance.” • 

WlTile these trtflectious thronged through LeicesPter’s mind, 
J»,e again made his way amid tlie obsequious crowd, whicli 
divided to give him passage, and resumed his place, envied 
and admired, beside the person of his Sovereign. J3ut, could 
tlie bosom of him thus admired and envied, have been laid open 
before the inhabitants of that crowded hall, with all its dark 
thoughts of gujlty ambition, blighted aftection, deep vengeance, 
and conscious sense of medftated cruelty, crossing each other 
like spectres in the circle of some foul ^chan tress ; which 
ofe>^iem, from the most ambitious noble in the courtly circle, 
*doAvn to the most wretched menial, who J^ved by shifting of 
t]*eiichcrs, wuhld have desired to cliange characters with the 
favourite of Elizabeth, and the Lord of Kenilworth ! 

IJew tortures awaited him jis soon [is he had rejolixcd 
Elizal>eth. 

• “ You come in time, my lord,” she said, to decide a dispute 

between us ladies. Here has Sir Richard Varney asked our i>er- 
inission to depart from the castle with his inf2*m lady, liaving, 
as he tells us, your lordship’s cons&t Jo his absence, so he (*an 
obtam ours. Certes, we have no will to withhold him from the 
aflectionate cjiargg of this poor young person — but you are to 
know that Sir RiChard Varney hath this day shown himself so 
much captivated with these hulies of oum, that here is our 
Duchess of Rutland says, he will ^jrry his poor insane wife no 
farther than the lake, plunge her in, to tenant the crystal 
palaces that the enclfanted nymph told us of, and return a 
joHy widower, to dry*liis tears, and to make up the loss among 
our tuaiii. How say you, my lord? — We have seen Varney 
undefi two or three different guises — you know what are his 
proper Attributes — think you ho ft capable of playing his lady 
such a knave’s trick ? ” 

Leicester was confounded, but the danger was urgent, and a 
reply Absolutely necessary. “ The ladies,” ho said, “ think too 
lightly of pne of tboir own sex, in supposing she coidd deserve 
such a fate, or tgo ill of ours, to think it could be inflicted upon 
an innocent female.” , 

Hear him, my ladies,” said Elizabeth ; liJco all his sex, 
he would excuse thepr cruelty by imputing fickleness to iw.” 
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“Say not tis, madam,” replied the Earl; “we say that 
meaner women, like the lesser lights of heaven, have revolutions 
and phases, but who stall impute mufeibility the sun. or to 
Elizabeth . ' o 

Tl^e discourse presently afterwards assumed a less perilou: 
tendency, and Leicester continued to support his part in it with 
spirit, at whatever expense of mental agony. So pleasing did “ 
it seem to Elizabeth, tliat the Castle bell sounded midnight 
ere phe retired from the company, a circumstance unusual iu her 
quiet and regular Imbits of disposing of time. .Her departure 
was of course the signal for breaking up the company, who dis- 
persed to their several places of repose, to dream over the 
pastimes of the day, or to anticipate those of the morrow. ^ - 
The unfortunate Lord of the Castle, and founder of the proud 
festival, retirW to iar different thoughts. His direction to 'the 
valet who attended him, was to sem( Varney instantly to his 
apartment. The messenger returned after some delay, , and 
informed him that an hour had elapsed since Sir Eichard Varney 
had left the Castle, by the postern-gate, with three other per- 
sons, one of whom was transported in a horse-litter. 

“ How came he to leave the castle after the watch was set V 
said Leicester; “ I thought he went not till day-break.” 

“ lie gave satisfactoiy reasons, as I understand,” ,8aid the 
domestic, “ to the guard, and, as I hear, showed ypur lordship’s 
signet ” 

“ True — true,” said the Earl ; “ yet he has been hasty — Do 
any of his attendants remain ^beMnd 1 ” 

“ Michael Lamboume, my lord,” said the valet, “was not to 
be found when 8ir Kichard Varney departed, and his master 
was much incensed at his absence. I saw^him but now saddling 
his horse to gallop after his master.” 

“ Bid him come hither instantly,” said Leicester ; I have a 
message to his master.” • ^ ^ 

The servant left the apartment, and Leicester traversed it 
for some time in deep meditation — “ Varney is over-zealous,” 
he said, “over-pressing — He loves me, I think — but l^lj hath 
his own ends to serve, and'he is inexorable in pursuit of them. 
If I rise he rises, and he «hath shown himself already but too 
eager to rid me^of this obstacle which seems to stand betwixt 
me and sovereignty. Yet I will not stoop to bear this disgrace. 
She shall be punished, but it shall be more j^dvisedly. I already 
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feel, even in anticipation, that qyer-haste would light the flames 
of hell in my bosom. No — one victim is enough at once, and 
thaf victim alre^y waits me.” * • 

He seized ujpcfn writing materials, and hastily traced these 
•words : — Sir Richard Varney, we have resolved to defgr the 
matter intrusted to your care, and strictly command you to 
proceed no farther in relation to our Countess, until our farther 
order. We also command your instant return to Kenilworth, 
as soon as you have safely bestowed that with which you are 
intrusted. Byt if the safe placing of your present charge shall 
detain you longer than we iliink for we cominanfl you, in that 
case, to send back our siguet-ring by a trusty and speedy 
ns^enger, we having present need of the saine. And requiring 

* your strict obedience in these things, and commending you to 

Gcd'a keeping, we rest your assured good friend Jnd master, 

• • 

Leicester. 

Given at our Castle of Kenilworth, the tenth of July, in 

• the year of Salvation one thousand five hundred and seveuty- 
five.” 

As Leicester had finished and sealed this mandate, Michael 
Lambourne, booted up to mid-thigh, having his ridmg cloak 
girthed around him with a broad belt, and a felt-cap on bis 
head, like that of a courier, entered his apartment, ushered in 
by the valet. • 

What is thy capacity of service*?” said the Earl. 

“ Equerry to your lordship’s master of the horse,” answered 
Lambourne, with his customary ^surance. 

‘‘ Tie up thy saucy tongue, sir,” said Leicester ; “ the jests 
tl^at may suit Sir Richard Varney’s presence, suit not mine. 
How, soon wilt thou overtake thy master*?” 

*‘Jn one hour’s riding, my lord, if man and horse hold good,” 
said Ij^mbourno, with an instant alteration of demeanour, from 
an approach"* to familiarity to the deepest respect. The Earl 
mevasured him with his eye from top to toe. 

“ I have hoard of thee,” he said ; men say thou art a 
prompt fellow in thy service, hut fbo much given to brawling 
and to wassail to be trusted with tilings of moment.” 

“My lord,” said Lambourne, “I have been soldier, sailor, 
traveller, and adventurer; and these are alf trades in which 
man ejqjoy to-day, because they have no surety of to-morrow, 
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But though I may misuse mipe own leisure, I have never 
neglected the duty I owe my master.^* 

See that it be so iik this instance/’ taid Leicester, «|n(l it 
shall do thee good. Deliver this letter speedily and carefully, 
into i^ir Richard Varney’s hands.” 

“ Does my commission reach no farther?” said Lamboume. 
No,” answered Leicester, “ but it deeply concerns me that 
it be carefully as well as hastily executed.” 

I will spare neither care nor horse-flesh,” answered Lam- 
boume, and immediately took his leave, • . 

So, this the end of my priVate audience, from which I 
hoped so much !” he muttered to himself, as he went through 
the long gallery, and down the back staircase. Cogs boUii^! 

I thought the Earl^ had wanted a cast of mine office in some 
secret intrigud, and it all ends in carrying a lettef ! Well, 'his 
pleasure shall be done, however, and as his lordship well says, 
it may do me good another time. The child must creep er«; he 
walk, and so must your infant courtier. I will have a look 
into this letter, however, which he hath sealed so sloven-like.” ‘ 
Raving accomplished this, he clapped his hands together in 
ecstasy, exclaimiftg, ‘‘The Countess — the Countess! — I have 
the secret that shall make or Aar me. — But come forth, Bayard,’^ 
he added, leading his horse into the courtyard, “ for yoijr flanks 
and my spurs must be presently acquainted,” . / 

Lamboume mounted, accordingly, and left *the Castle by the 
postem-gato, where his free passage was permitted, in con- 
sequence of a message to ^that effect left by Sir Richard 
Varney. 

As soon as Lamboume and the valet hUd left the apartment, 
Leicester proceeded to change his dress for a very plain 
threw his mantle around him, and takings lamp in his ^hand, 
went by the private passage of communication to a small secret 
postem-door, which opened Into the courtyard, near ^to the 
entrance of the Pleasauce. His reflections were of a more calm 
and determined character than they had been at any late period, 
and he endeavoured lo claim, even in his own eyes, thp" char- 
acter of a man more sinned i^inst than signing. ^ 

“ I have suffered the deepest injury,” such wa^ the tenor of bis 
mwlitations, “yet^I have restricted the instant revenge which 
was in my power, and have limited it to that which is manly 
and noble. But shall the union which this false woman has 
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this day disgraced, remain an ^biding fetter on me, to check 
me in the noble career to which my destinies invite me ^ No 1 
— there are othjr meai^ of disengaging such ties, without un- 
loosing the cor(J*of life. In the sight of God, I ajn no longer 
•bound by the union she has broken. Kingdoms shall divide 
us -—oceans roll betwixt us, and their waves, whose aDysses 

• have swallowed whole navies, shall be the sole depositories of 
the deadly mystery.” 

By such a train of argument did Leicester labour to recon- 
cile his consoiqpce to the prosecution of plans of vengeance, so 
hastily adopted, and of sclieihes of ambition, whidh had become 
80 woven in with every purpose and action of his life, that he 
incapable of the effort of relinquishing them j until his 

* revenge appeared to him to wear a face of justice, and even of 

generous moderation. * • 

In this mood the vindictive and ambitious ^arl entered the 
superb precincts of the Pleasance, then illumined by the full 
moon. The broad yellow light was reflected on nil sides from 
•the white freestone, of which the pavement, balustrades, and 
architectural ornaments of the place, w’ere constructed; and 
not a single fleecy cloud was visible in the afciire sky, so that 
the scene was nearly as light as iffthe sun had but just left the 
hbrizon. The nixmerous statues of \?hite marble glimmered in 
tlfe pile light, like so many sheeted ghosts just arisen from 
their sepulchres, and the fountains threw their jets into the air, 
as if they sought that their waters should be brightened by the 
moonbeams, ere they fell down again upon their basins in 
showers of sparkling silver. Tflfe day had been sultry, and 
the gentle night-breez 0 , which sighed along the terrace of the 
Plpasanee, raised nof a deeper breath than the fan in the hand 
of youthful beauty. ’ 4 ’he bird of summer night had built many 
a ne^t in the bowers of the adjacent garden, and the tenants 
now ipflemnilied themselves for •silence during the day, by a 
full chorus 0? their own unrivalled warblings, now joyous, noAV 
pathetic, now united, now responsive to each other, as if to 
express their delight in the placid and dflicious scene to which 
they pourgd their melody. ^ 

Musing on matters far different faom the fall of waters, the 
gleam of moonlight, or the song of the niglitingale. the stately 
Leicester walked slowly from the one end of \\ie terrace to the 
other, his cloak wrapp^ around him, and his sword under his 
arm, witlmfll Sfeein^ any thing resembling the human form. 
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“I have been fooled by my own generosity,” heWd, I 
have suffered the villain to escape me — ay, and perhaps to go to 
the rescue of the Adulteress, whb is so pporly guarded.” • 

These w^e his thoughts, which were iiistanU3^dispelled,*when 
turning to look back towards the entrance, he saw a human^ 
form advancing slowly from the portico, and darkening the 
various objects with its shadow, as passing them successively, in 
its approach towards him. 

“Shall I strike ere I again hear his detested voiced” was 
Leicester’s thought, as he grasped the hilt of the sword. “ But 
no ! I will Bee which way his vile practice tends, t will watch, 
disgusting as it is, the coils and mazes of the loathsome snake, 
ere I put forth my strength and crush him.” , 

His hand quitted the sword-hilt, and he advanced slowly • 
towards Tresstlian, ‘collecting, for their meeting, •aU the snlf- 
possession he coifid command, until they came front to front with 
each other. 

Tressilian made a profound reverence, to which the £arl 
replied with a haughty inclination of the head, and the words, . 
“ You sought secret conference with me, sir — I am here and 
attentive.” • 

“ My lord,” said Tressihaif, “ I am so earnest in that which 
I have to say, and so deArous to find a patient, nay, a favour- 
able hearing, that I will stoop to exculpate myself frofn what- 
ever might prejudice your loi liship agaiust me. You think me 
your enemy?” 

“ Have I not some apparent cause ?” answered Leicester, 
perceiving that Tressilian pafised for a reply. 

“You do me wrong, my lord. I am n friend, but neither a 
dependant nor partisan of the Earl of Sfissex, whom courtigrs 
call yoiu' rival ; and it is some considerabie time since I ceased 
to consider either courts, or court-intrigues, as suited tq my 
temper or genius.” • * 

“ No doubt, sir,” answered Leicester ; “ thele are other 
occupations more worthy a scholar, and for such the world 
holds Master Tressilian — Love has his intrigues as well as 
ambition.” * ^ 

“I perceive, my lord,”* replied Tressilian, “you ^ve much 
weight to my ear^ attachment for the unfortunate young person 
of whom I am about to speak, and perhaps think I am prosecut- 
ing her cause out of rivalry, more than a sense of justioe,” 
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“ No*matter lor my thoughts, sir,” said the Earl ; “ proceed. 
You have as yet spoken of yourself only , an imi)OTtant and 
vvol thy subject doubtless, but which,, perhaps, does not alto- 
gether SO deejjjy concern me, that I should postpone my repose 
*.to hear it. Spare me farther prelude, sir, and speak to the 
piu-poso, if indeed you have aught to say that concerns me. 
When you have done, I, in my turn, have something to com- 
municate.” 

will speak, then, without farther prelude, my lord,” 
answered Tprej^silian ; “ having to say that which, as it concerns 
your lordship’s honour, I am confident you will not think your 
time wasted in listening to. I have to request an account from 
lordship of the unhappy Amy Robsart, whose history is 
too well known to you. I regret deeply that I did not at once 
take this course, and make yourself judge* between me and the * 
villain by wdiom she is* injured. My lord, slfb extricated her- ' 
sejf from an unlawful and most perilous state of confinenient, 
triistmg to the effects of her own remonstrance upon her un- 
worthy husband, and extorted from me a promise, that I would 
not interfere in her behalf until she had used her own efforts to 
have her rights acknowledged by him.” ^ 

Ha !” said Leicester, remeifiber you to whom you speak ?” 

‘‘ I speak of her im worthy husbanfl, my lord,” repeated Ties- « 
silian, and ray respect can find no softer language. The un- 
happy young woman is withdrawn from my knowledge, and 
sequestered in some secret place of this Castle, — if she be not 
transferred to some place of seclusion better fitted for bad 
designs. This must be reformed, my lord, — I speak it as 
authorised by her father, — and this ill-fated marriage must be 
s^p-ouched and proved in the Queen’s presence, and the lady 
placed without restraint, and at her own free disposal. And, 
permit me to say, it concerns no one’s honour that these most 
just Remands of mine should be complied with, so much as it 
does that of your lordship.” 

The Earl stood as if he had been petrified, at the extreme 
coolness with which the man, whom he considered as having 
injured ^^im so deeply, pleaded thh cause of his criminal para- 
mour, as if alje had been an innccent woman, and he a dis- 
interested advocate ; nor^was hia wonder lessened by the warmth 
with which Tressilian seemed to demand for her the rank and 
situation which she had disgraced, and the advantages of which 
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she was doubtless to share with the lover who advocated her 
cause with such effrontery. Tressilian had been silent fot mure 
than a minute ere the T£arl recovered f*om th/5 excess of his 
astonishment; and, considering the prepossessic is with which 
his myid was occupied, there is little wonder that his passion 
gained the mastery of every other consideration. I have heard 
you, Master Tressilian,” said he, ‘‘ without interruption, and I 
bless God that my ears were never before made to tingle by the 
words of so frontless a villain. The task of chastising you is 
fitter for the hangman’s scourge than the sword of a nobleman, 
but yet, Viliam, draw and defehd thyself!” 

As he spoke the last words, he dropped his mantle on the 
ground, struck Tressilian smartly with his sheathed sword, 
instantly drawing hia rapier, put himself into a posture of 
' assault. The "vehement fury of his language at firct filled 
Tressilian, in his turn, with surprise equal to what Leicester 
had felt when he addressed him. But astonishment gave place 
to resentment, when the unmerited insults of his language were 
followed by a blow, which immediately put to flight every thought 
save that of instant combat. Tressilian’s sword was instantly 
■" drawn, and though perhaps somewhat inferior to Leicester in 
the use of the weapon, he understood it well enough to maintain 
■ the contest with great spirit, the rather that of the two he was 
for the time the more cool, since he could not help imputing 
Leicester’s conduct either to actual frenzy, or to the influence of 
some strong delusion. 

Tlie rencontre had continufd for several minutes, without 
either party receiving a wounli, when, of a sudden, voices were 
heard beneath the portico, which formed the entrance of the 
terrace, mingled with the steps of men advancing hastily. “ V’’e 
are interrupted,” said Leicester to his antagonist; foUow me.” 

At the same time a voice from the portico said, ‘^ The 
jackauape is right — they are tilting here.” 

Leicester, meanwhile, drew off Tressilian into a sort of recess 
behind one of the fountains, which served to conceal them, while 
six of the yeomen of the Queen’s guard passed along the middle 
walk of the Pleasance, and they could hear one say to the rest, 
‘‘We shall never find them to-night among all these squirting 
funnels, squirrel-c^ges, and rabbit-holes; but if we light not 
on them, before we reach the farther end, we will return, and 
mount a guard at the entrance, and so secure them till morning.” 
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A proper matter," said ancither, “ the drawing of swords so 
near the Queen's presence, ay, and in her very palace, as 'twere ! 
— fi^ng it, they naust the some poor dranken game-cocks' fallen 
to sparring — ^\fero pity almost we should find f them — the 
•penalty is chopping off a hand, is it not*! — 'twere hard to lose 
hand for handling a bit of steel, that comes so natural to one’s 
giipe." 

“Thou art a brawler thyself, George," said another; “but 
take heed, for the law stands as thou sayest." . ^ 

“ Ay," sai(k the first, “ an the act b^^ not mildly construed ; 
for thou know’st ’tis not the Queen's Palace, but my Lord of 
Leicester's.” 

^^Why, for that matter, the penalty may be as severe," said 
another ; “for an our Gracious Mistress be jQueen, as she is, God 
sate her, my lord of Lemestcr is as good as Kin^." 

“Hush! thou knave!" said a third; “how knowest thou 
who may be within hearing?" 

They passed on, making a kind of careless search, but seem- 
ingly more intent on their own conversation than bent on discover- 
ing the persons who had created the nocturnal disturbance. 

They had no sooner piissed forward along the terrace, than 
Leicester, making a sign to Tressilian to follow him, glided 
away fij an opposite direction, and escaped through the portico 
ulidiscovered. lie conducted Tressilian to Mervyn's Tower, in 
which he was nbw again lodged; and then, ere parting with 
him, said these words, “ If thou hast courage to continue and 
bring to an end what is thus bi^ken off, be near me when ihf* 
court goes forth to-morrow — we shall find a time, and I will 
give you a signal whe^i it is fitting.” 

• “ My lord," said Tressilian, “ at another time I might have 
inquired the meaning of this strange and furious inveteracy 
against Ine. But you have laid that on my shoulder, which 
only Wood ,pan wash away ; aafd were you as high as your 
proudest wishes ever carried you, I would have from you satis- 
faction for my wounded honour." 

Oh. these terms they parted, but the aclventures of the night 
were not *yet ended* with Leicester;:' He was compelled to pass 
by Saintlowe's,, Tower, in order to gain the private passage 
which led to hia own chamber, and in the entrance thereof he 
met Lord Hunsdon half clothed, and with a naked sword under 
his am. 
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“Are you awakened, too, with this larum, my Lord of 
Leicester said the old soldier., “*Tis well — By gog's nails, 
the nights are as noi^ as the day in' this Castle of yours. 
Some two hours since I was* awakened by the* toeams of that 
poor brain-sick Lady Varney, whom her husband was forcing 
away. I promise you, it required both your warrant and the 
Queen’s to keep me from entering into the game, and cutting 
that Varney of yours over the head ; and now there is a brawl 
down in the Pleasance, or what call you the stone terrace-walk, 
where all yonder gimcracks standi” • • 

The first part of the old man’s speech went through the 
Earl’s heart like a knife ; to the last he answered that he 
himself had heard the clash of swords, and had come dow^tv 
take order with those who had been so insolent so near the 
^ Queen’s presence. , " » ’ 

“Nay, then,” said Hunsdon, “ I will be glad of your lord- 
ship’s company.” 

Leicester was thus compelled to turn back with the rough 
old Lord to the Pleasance, where Hunsdon heard from the 
yeomen of the guard, who were under his immediate command, 
the unsuccessful search they had made for the authors of the 
disturbance ; and bestowe(i for their pains some round dozen of 
curses on them, as lazy knaves and bliud whoresons. Leicester 
also- thought it necessary lo seem angry that no discovery h&d 
been effected ; but at length suggested to LoM Hunsdon, that 
after all it could only bo some foolish young men, who had 
been drinking healths pott\^*-deep, and who would be suf- 
ficiently scared by the search which had taken place after them. 
Hunsdon, who was himself attached to ’ijis cup, allowed that 
a pint-flagon might cover many of the follies which it hod 
caused. “ But,” added he, “ unless your lordship will be less 
liberal in your housekeeping, and restrain the overflefw ,of^ ale, 
and wine, and wassail, I foresifee it will end in my .having some 
of these good fellows into the guard-house, and treating them 
to a dose of the strappado — And with this warning, good-night 
to you.” ^ 

Joyful at being rid of liis company, Lemester took leave of 
him at the entrance of his lodging, where they had first met, 
and entering the .private passage, took up the lamp which he 
had left there, and by its expiring light found the way to hia 
own apartment 
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pHAPfER THIRTY- NINTH. 

Room 1 room ! for my horse will wince 

If he comes within so many yards of a prince ; 

For to tell you true and in rhyme, 

He was foal’d in Queen Elizabeth’s time ; 

When the great Earl of Lester 

In his castle did feast her. • -> 

* • Makqhk of Owls — Ben Jonson, 

• j, 

Thk amusement ■with -which Elizabeth and her court were next 
be regaled, was an exhibition by the Irue-hearted men of 
‘Coventry, who were to represent the strife between the English 
and the.Danhs, agreeably to a custom long preserved in their 
ancient borough, and warranted for truth by old histories and 
chr^icles. In this pageant, one party of the townsfolk pre- 
sented the Saxons and the other the Danes, and set forth, both 
•in rude rhymes and with hard blows, the contentions of these 
two fierce nations, and the Amazonian courage of the English 
women, who, accxjrding to the story, were thu principal agents 
in the general massacre of the Danes, which took place at Hock- 
tide, in^the year of God 1012. Tiiis sport, which had been 
long a favojirite pastime with the men of Coventry, had, it 
seems, been put cfewn by the influence of some zealous clergy- 
man of the more precise cast, who chanced to have considerable 
influence with the magistrates. But the generality of the 
inhabitants had petitioned the Queen that they might have 
their play again, and be honoured with permission to represent 
it»before her Highn^. And when the matter was canvassed 
in tlw little council, which usually attended the Queen for 
despatch* of business, the proposal, although opposed by some 
of the,stric1;§r sort, found favour^ in the eyes of Elizabeth, who 
said that such toys occupied, without offence, the minds of 
many, who, lacking them, might find worse subjects of pastime ; 
and tjiat their pastors, however commendable for learning and 
godliness,^ were somewhat too sout in preaching against the 
pastimes of th^ir flocks ; and so the pageant was permitted to 
proceed. 

Accordingly, after a morning repast, which" Master Laneham 
calls au ambrosial breakfast, the principal persons of the court 
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in attendance upon her Majesty, pressed to the Gallery Tower, 
to witness the approach of the two contending parties ol 
English and Danes; and after a signj^) had been given, the 
gate which opened in the circuit of the Cha^e throwii wide 
to admit them. On they came, foot and horse ; for some of. 
the more ambitious burgliers and yeomen had put themselves 
into fantastic dresses, imitating knights, in order to resemble 
the chivalry of the two different nations. However, to prevent 
fatal accidents, they were not permitted to appear on real 
horses, but had only license to accoutre themselves with those 
hobbyhorses, ns they arc called, which anciently formed the 
chief delight of a morrice-dancie, and which still are exhibited 
on the st^e, in the grand battle fought at the couclusiou 
Mr. Bayes’s tragedy. The infantry followed in similar dis- ' 
guises. The whole ^exhibition was to be considered as a sort 
'of anti-masque, ^ or burlesque of the iliorc stately pageants, in 
which the nobility and gentry bore part in the show, anc^_. to 
the best of their knowledge, imitated with accuracy the person- 
ages whom they represented. The Hocktide play was of a ■ 
different character, the actors being persons of inferior degree, 
and tlieir habits the better fitted for the occasion, tlie more in- 
congruous and ridiculous that’^they were in themselves. Accord- 
ingly their array, which the progress of our tale allows us no 
time to describe, was ludicrous enough, and their weapons, 
though sufficiently formidahfle to deal sound ‘ blows, were long 
alder-poles instead of lances, and sound cudgels for swords ; 
and for fence, both cavalry Jind infantry were well equipped with 
stout headpieces and targets, noth made of thick leather. 

Captain Coxe, that celebrated humorist of Coventry, whose 
library of ballads, almanacs, and penny histories, fairly wrappifd 
up in parchment, and tied round for security with a piece of 
whipcord, remams still the euvy of antiquaries, being himself 
the ingenious person under whose direction the pageant had 
been set forth, rode valiantly on his hobbyhorse l)efore the 
bands of EngHsh, high trussed, saith Laneham, and braudieb- 
iug his long sword, as became an experienced man of war,*' who 
had fought under the Queen^ father, bluff JCing Henry, at the 
siege of Boulogne. This ^chieftain was, as ripht and reason 
craved, the first to enter the lists, and, passing the GaJleiy at 
the bead of his ifiyrmidons, kissed the hilt of his sword to the 
Queen, and executecl at the ,same time a gambade, the like 
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whereof had never been practfaed by two-legged hobby liorse. 
Theij passing on with all his followers of cavaliers and infantry, 
he drc^v them ub with fhartial skill at *the opposite extremity 
of the bridge or lilt-yard, until his •antagonists should be fairly 
t)repared for the onset. • 

This was no long interval ; for the Danish cavalry and in- 
• fantry, no way inferior to the English in number, valour, and 
equipment, instantly andved, with the northern bagpipe blowing 
before them in token of their country, and headed by a cuntiing 
master of defence, only iiiferjor to the renowned Captain Coxe, 
if to him, in the discipline of war. The Daircs, as invaders, 
tool^their station under the Gallery Tower, and opposite to 
of Mortimer; and, when their arrangements were com 
pletely made, a signal was given for the enci>unte% 

Their first charge upon each *other, was rathw moderate, for 
(dther party had some dread of being forced into the lake. 
But«as reinforcements came up on either side, the encounter 
^^rew from a skirmish into a blazing battle. They rushed' upon 
one another, as Master Laneham testifies, like rams inliamed 
by jealousy, with such furious encounter, that l^th parties were 
often overthrown, and the clubs* and targets made a most 
horrible clatter. In many instances that happened which had 
been dreaded by the more experienced warriors, who began the 
day of strife. The rails which defended the ledges of the 
bridge had been, perhaps on purpose, left but slightly fastened, 
and gave way under the pressure of those who thronged to the 
combat, so that the hot courage%of many of the combatants 
received a sufficient yooling. These incidents might have 
occasioned more sericyis damage than became such an afiray, 

< for •many of the champions who met with tliis mischance could 
not Bvrim, and those who could were encumbered with their 
suits 'of leathern and paper armjur ; but the case had been 
provided for, ^nd there were several boats in readiness to pick 
up the unfortunate warriors, and convey them to the dry land, 
where^^dripping and dejected, they comforted themselves with 
the hoL ale and strong waters whick were liberally allowed to 
them, without showihg any desire to re-enter so desperate a 
conflict. « • 

Captain Coxe alone, that paragon of Black-Letter Antiquaries, 
after twice experiencing, horse and man, the perilous leap from 
the bridge ipto^the Jake, equal to any extremity to which the 
VOL. 2 F 
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favourite heroes of chivalry, Whose exploits he studied in an 
abridged form, whether Amadis, Belianis, Bevis, or his own 
Guy of Warwick, had ever been subjecled to ^ Captain "Coxe, 
wc repeat, did alone, after t\vo such mischancesj'rush again into 
the heat of conflict, his bases, and the foot-cloth of his hobby- 
horse dropping water, and twice reanimated by voice and 
example the drooping spirits of the English ; so that at last 
their victory over the Danish invaders became, as was just and 
reasonable^ complete and decisive. Worthy he was to be ren- 
dered immortal by the pen of Ben -Tonson, who, fifty years after- 
wards, deemed that a masque, exhibited at Kenilworth, could 
be ushered in by none with so much propriety, as by the '^host 
of Captain Coxe, mounted upon his redoubted hobbyhorse. ^ * 

These rough rural gambols ^lay not altogether agree with 
tlie reader’s preconceived idea of an entertainment presented 
before Elizabeth, in whose reign letters revived with such bril- 
liancy, and whose court, governed by a female, whose seni^ of 
propriety was equal to her strength of mind, was no less distin- 
guished for delicacy and refinement than her councils for 
wisdom and forritud^ But whether from the political wish to 
seem interested in popular sports, or whether from a spark of 
old Henry’s rough masculine spirit, which Elizabeth sometimes 
displayed, it is certain the Queen laughed heartily at the imita- 
tion, or rather burlesque of chivalry, which was "presented in 
the Coventry play. She called near her person the Earl of 
Sussex and Lord Huusdon, partly perhaps to make amends to 
the former for the long and '’{)rivate audiences with which she 
had indulged the Earl of Leicester, by engaging him in con- 
versation upon a pastime, which better suited his taste than 
those pageants that were furnished forth from the stores^ of 
antiquity. The disposition which the Queen showed to'laugh 
and jest with her military leaders, gave the Earl of Leicester 
the opportunity he had been watching for withdrawing from 
the royal presence, which to the court ' around, so well had he 
chosen bis time, had the graceful appearance of leaving his rival 
free access to the Queen’s person, instead of availing himself of 
his right as her kmdlord, to stand perpetually betWixt others 
and the light of her countenance. 

Leicester’s thoughts, however, had a far different object from 
mere courtesy ; for no sooner did he see the Queen fairly en- 
gaged in conversation with Sussex and Huasdon, beMnd whose 
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t>ack stood Sir Nicholas Blou»t, grinning from ear to ear at 
each word which was spoken, t^ian, making a sign to Tressilian, 
who* Recording iio appcfntiiient, watched his motions at a little 
distance, he e:ftftcatcd himself from the press, aftd walking 
•towards the Chase, made his way through ihe crowds ofr ordi- 
uaiy spectators, who, with open mouth, stood gazing on the 
* battle of the English and the Danes, When he had accom- 
plished this, which was a work of some difficulty, he shot 
another glance behind him to see that Tressiiian had •been 
equally successful, and as soon as he saw him alj# free 'from 
the crowd, he led the way *to a small thicket, Toehiud wliich 
stood a lackey, with two hoi-ses ready saddled. He flung him- 
the one, and made signs to Tressiiian to mount the 
other, wbo obeyed without speaking a single word. 

Leicester then spurreci his horse, and galloped without stop- 
ping until he reached a sequestered spot, environed by lofty 
oak^ about a mile’s distance from the Castle, and in rm oppo- 
site direction from the scene to which curiosity was drawing 
‘every spectator. He there dismounted, boimd his horse to a 
tree, and only pronouncing the words, Here there is no risk 
of interruption,” laid his cloak across his saddle, and drew his 
sword. ^ 

’ Tressiiian imitated his example punctually, yet could not 
fofbear sayieg, as he drew his weapon, “ My lord, as I have 
been known to iflany as one who does not fear death, when 
placed in balance with honour, methinks I may, without dero- 
gation, ask, wherefore, in the nan^e of all that is honourable, 
your lordship has dared to offer me such a mark of disgrace, as 
places us on these terpas with respect to each other T’ 

If you like not such marks of my scorn,” replied the Earl, 
“betake yourself instantly to your weapon, lest I repeat the 
usag»yp)u* complain of.” 

“ It »hall Rot need, my lord,” said Tressiiian. “ God judge 
betwixt us ! and your blood, if you fall, be on your own head." 

He had scarce completed the sentence, when they instantly 
closed^iji combat. ^ 

But Leicester, wlm was a perfect master of defence among 
all other exterioi; accomplishments of^the time, had seen, on the 
preceding night, enough of Tressilian’s strength and skill, to 
make him fight with more caution than heretofore, and prefer 
a secure, revenge to hasty one. For some minutes they foughr 
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with equal skill and fortune, tiil, in a desperate lounge which 
Leicester successfully put aside^ Tressilian exposed himself at 
disadvantage ; and, in a subsequent attempt tq^ close, the Sari 
forced his i.sword from his. hand, and stretchf.;d him on the 
groined. With a grim smile be held the point of his rapier 
within two inches of the throat of his fallen adversary, and 
I)lacing his foot at the same time upon his breast, bid him con- 
fess Ids villanous wrongs towards him, and prepare for death. 

“j; have no villany nor wrong towards thee to confess,” 
answered Sjressilian, “and am better prepared for death than 
thou. Use thine advantage as thob wilt, and may God forgive 
you ’ I have given you no cause for this.” 

“No cause!” exclaimed the Earl, “no cause! — buf^'^ifhv 
parley with such a slaved- — Die a liar, as thou hast lived !” 

Ho had wifliflrawn his arm for the purpose of striking *thc 
fixtal blow, when it was .suddenly seized from behind. 

The Earl turiuid in wrath to shake otf the unexpected^ ob- 
stacle, but was surprised to find tliat a strange-looking l>oy had 
hold of his sword-arm, and clung to it with such tenacity of 
grasp, that he could not shake him off without a considerable 
struggle, in the ^!ourse of which Tressilian had opportunity to 
rise and possess himself once more of his weapon. Leicester 
again turned towards him with looks of unabated ferocity, aAd 
the combat would have recommenced with still more ’despera- 
tion on both sides, had not the boy clung to Lord Leicester’s 
knees, and in a shrill tone implored him to listen one moment 
ere ho prosecuted this quarrel 

“ Stand up, and let me go,” said Leicester, “or bj Heaven, 
I will pierce thee with my rapier ! — What hast thou to do to 
bar my way to revenge]” 

“Much — much 1” exclaimed the undaunted boy; “since my 
folly has been the cause of these bloody quarrels between, you, 
and perchance of worse evife. Oh, if you would again 
enjoy the peace of an innocent mind, if you hope again to sleep 
in peace and unhaunted by remorse, take so much leisure as to 
peruse this letter, anS then do as you list.” 

While he spoke in this ^ger and earnaet manner, to which 
his singular features and voice gave a goblin-like effect, ho held 
up to Leicester ^ packet, secured with a long tress of woman’s 
hair, of a beautiful liglit brown colour. Enraged as he was, 
nay. almost blinded with fury to see his destined revenge so 
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strangely frustrated, the Earl of Leicester could not resist this 
extraordinary supplicant. He snatched the letter from his 
hand— changed^ colour# as he looked (^n the superscription — 
undid, with faltering hand, the knot which secui’ed jt — glanced 
•over the contents, and staggering back, would have fallen, had 
he not rested agiiinst the tnuik of a tree, where he stood Tor an 
instnnt, his eyes bent on the letter, and his sword-point turned 
to the ground, without seeming to be conscious of the presence 
of an antagonist, towards whom ho had shown little mercy, and 
who might iu turn have taken him at advantage. ]gut for’such 
revenge Tressilian w^iis too doble-mindcd — he also stood still in 
surprise, waiting the issue of this strange fit of passion, but 
^hoitflng his weapon ready to defend himself in case of need, 
against some •new and sudden attack on the part of Leicester, 
wlfom again siLspected to be under thd inliAince of actual 
frenzy. The boy, inde&, he easily recogniseft as his old ac- 
qutWntance Dickon, whose face, once seen, was scarcely to bo 
forgotten ; but how he came liither at so critical a moment, 
"why his interference was so energetic, and above all, how it 
came to produce so powerful an effect upon Leicester, were 
questions which he could not solve. * 

Bub tlie letter was of itself ixfweiful enough to work effects 
yet mqj’e wonderful. It was that v^ich tlie unfortunate Amy 
h?ld writteit to her husband, in which she alleged the reasons 
and manner of her flight from Cumiior Place, informed him 
of her having made her way to Kenilworth to enjoy his pro- 
tection, and mentioned the circmnstances which had compelled 
her to t^ke refuge in Tressiliaii's apartment, earnestly request- 
ing he would, withoiif delay, assign lier a more suitable asylum. 
The letter concluded with the most earnest expressions of 
devoted attachment, and submission to his will- in all things, 
and* particularly respecting her situation and place of residence, 
conjuiiiig l)^m only that she might not be placed under the 
guardianship or restraint of Varney. 

The letter dropped from Leicester’s hand when he had per- 
useeP jt. Take my sword,” he said, Tfessilian, and pierce my 
heart, aa.I would hut now have pifircod yours !” 

“ My lord,” said Tressilian, “ yoi* have done mo great wrong ; 
but something within my breast ever whispered that it was by 
egregious error.” 

“ ilrror, indeed !” said Leicester, and handed him the letter : 
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I have been made to believe a man of honour a villain, and the 
best and purest of creatures a ^ilse profligate. — Wretched boy, 
why comes this letter now, and 'where the bearer lingcr&d?’' 

“ I dare^not tell you, my lord,” said the boy^Vvithdrawing, as 
if to keep beyond his reach; — “but here comes one who wasr 
the nfiessenger.” 

Wayland at the same moment came up; and, interrogated * 
by Leicester, hastily detailed all the circumstances of his escape 
with Amy, — the fatal practices which had driven her to flight, 
— and her^ anxious desire to throw herself uiujer the instant 
protection of her husband, — pointing out the evidence of the 
domestics of Kenilworth, “ who could not,” he observed, “ but 
remember her eagel inquiries alter the Earl of Leicester oh^hcr 
first arrival.” • 

“ The villairis !” exclaimed Leicester ; “ but oh, that , worst of 
villains, Varney < — and she is even no\V in his power !” 

“ But not, I trust in G-od,” said Tressilian, “ with any qpm- 
mands of fatal import V’ 

“No, no, no !” exclaimed the Earl, hastily. — “I said some- * 
thing in madness — but it was recalled, fully recalled, by a 
hasty messenger ;t aud she is now — she must now be safe.” 

“Yes,” said Tressilian, “fehc rnusl be safe, and I be 
assured of her safety. My own quarrel with you is ended, mjr 
lord ; but there is another to begin with the seducer of Amy 
Robsart, who has screened his guilt under the cloak of the in- 
famous Varney.” 

“The seducer of Amy!” repliexl Leicester, with a voice like 
thunder ; “ say her husband !— her misguided, blinded, most 
unworthy husband ! — She is as surely Countess of Lefbester as 
I am belted Earl. Nor can you, sir, point out that manner ,of 
iustice which I will not render her at my own free will. I meed 
scarce say, I fear not your compulsion.” 

The generous nature of Tres’silian was instantly turned from 
consideration of anything personal to himself, and centred at 
once upon Amy’s welfare. He had by no means undoubting 
confidence in the fluctuating resolutions of Leicester, whose 
mind seemed to him agitated beyond tlie government of calm 
reason ; neither did he, noi^witlistanding the assurances he had 
received, think Amy safe in the hands of his dependants. “ My 
lord,” he said calnliy, “ I mean you no offence, aud am far from 
seeking a quarrel. But my duty to Sir Hugh Robsart compels 
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me to catr^ this matter instantly to the Queen, that the Coun- 
tess’s rank may be acknowledgai in her person.” 

*iYou shall not need, sir,” leplied the Earl haughtily ; ** do 
not dare to interfere. •No voice but Dudley’s shall proclaim 
Dudley’s infamy — to Elizabeth herself will I tell it, and then 
*for Cumnor Place with the si^eed of life and death 1” • 

So saying, he unbound his horse from the tree, threw himself 
into the saddle, and rode at full gallop towards the Castle. 

“ Take me before you, Master Tressilian,” said the boy, see- 
ing Tressilian mount in the same haste — “my tale is not all 
told out, and I need your pi^>tection.” ^ 

Tressilian complied, and followed tlie Earl, though at a less 
furj^s rate. By the way the boy confessed, with much con- 
• crition, that^in resentment at Wayland’s evading all his in- 
quiries concerning the lady, after Dickon conceited he had in 
various Vays merited his confidence, he had piyfloined from him r 
in revenge the letter with which Amy had intrusted him for the 
Eafl of Leicester. His purpose was to have restored it to him 
,, that evening, as he reckoned himself sure of meeting ^ith him, 
in consequence of Wayland’s having to perform the part of Arion 
in the pageant. He was indeed something (fanned when he 
saw to whom the letter was addiessed ; but he argued that, as 
Leicester did not retium to Kenilwm’th uutil that evening, it 
w,ould he again in the possession of the proper messenger, as 
soon as, in the n;jturo of things, it could possibly be delivered. 
But Wayland came not to the pageant, having been in the in- 
terim expelled by Lambourne from the Castle, and the boy not 
being able to find him, or to get^peoch of Tressilian, and find- 
ing himself in possession of a letter addressed to no less a person 
than the Earl of Leicester, became much afraid of the couse- 
qfiences of his frolic. The caution, and indeed the alann, which 
Wayland had expressed respecting Varney and Lambourne, led 
him* to judge, that the letter iqust be designed for the Earl’s 
own h?tnd, 3*nd that he might prejudice the lady by giving it to 
any of the domestics. He made an attempt or two to obtain 
an ^dience of Leicester, but the singularity of his features, and 
the meanness of his appearance, oc^ioned his being always re- 
pulsed by the insol?nt menials whom he applied to for that pur- 
pose. Once, indeed, he had nearly succeeded, when, in prowl- 
ing about, he found in the grotto the casket* which he knew to 
belong to the unlucky Coimtess, having seen it on her journey ; 
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for nothing escaped his prying eye. Having strove in vain to 
restore it either to Tressilian or 'the Countess, he put it into the 
hands, as we have seen, of Leicester himself, but unfortunately 
he did not recognise him in his disguise. ' 

At length the boy thought he was ou the point of succeeding,^ 
when* the Earl came down to the lower part of the hall ; but 
just as he was about to accost him, he was prevented by Tres- 
silian. As sharp in ear as in wit, the boy lizard the appoint- 
ment settled betwixt them, to take place in the Pleasance, and 
resolved to add a third to the party, in hopes that^ either in com- 
ing or in returning, he might find an opportunity of delivering 
the letter to Leicester ; for strange stories began to flit among 
the domestics, whidi alarmed him for the lady’s safety. Ascci-^ 
dent, however, detained Dickon a little behind tluvEarl, and as ‘ 
ho reached the^rcadc he saw thorn engaged in combat in con- 
<■ sequence of whio^i he hastened to alarm* the guard, having little 
doubt that what bloodshed took place betwixt them might arise 
out of his own frolic. Continuing to lurk in the portico,^ he 
heard th^ second appointment which Leicester, at parting, 
assigned to Tressilian, and was keeping them in view during the 
encounter of the, Coventry men, when, to his surprise, he re- 
cognised Wayland in the crowd, mucli disguised, indeed, but 
not sufficiently so to escape* the prying glance of his old comrade. 
They drew aside out of the crowd to explain their situ6,tion to 
each other. The boy confessed to Wayland whsit we' have above 
told, and the artist in return, informed him that his deep 
anxiety for the fate of the unfortunate lady had brought him 
back to the neighliourhood of fne Castle, upon his learning that 
morning at a village about ten miles distant that Vamey and 
Lambourne, whoso violence he dreaded, had both left Kenil- 
worth over-night. 

While they spoke, they saw Leicester and Tressilian separate 
themselves from the crowd, dpgged them imtil they mounted 
their horses, when the )x)y, whose speed of foot ha^been*before 
mentioned, though he could not possibly keep up with them, 
yet arrived, aa we have seen, soon enough to save Tressil^an’vs 
life. The boy had just finfehed his tale when they arrived at 
the Galleiy Tower. ' ^ 
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. CHAPTER* FORJIETH. 

• • • 

High o’er tlw eastern steep ^he sun is beaming, 

And darkness flies with her deceitful shadows ; — 4 

So triitli pi evaiLs o’er falsehood. 

Old Play. 

As Tressilian rode along the bridge, lately the scene of so much 
riotous sport, he could not but observe that men’s countenances 
had singularly changed dusing the space of bis, brief absence. 
The mock fight was over, but the men, still habited in their 
matiquing suits, stood together in groups, Hke the inhabitants 
of a city who have beei> just startled by some strange and 
alarminjg news. • % 

When he reached the basc-coui*t, appearancee were the same^ 
— domestic.^, retainers, and under officers, stood together and 
wlJlspered, bending their eyes towards the windows of the great 
hall with looks which seemed at once alarmed and mysterious. 
Sir Nicholas Blount was the first person of his own particular 
acquaintance Tressilian saw, who left him nq time to make in- 
quiries, but greeted him with, ^od help thy heart, Tressilian, 
thou art fitter for a clown than a# courtier — thou canst not 
attends becomes one who follows her Majesty. — Here you are 
called for, Vishe^ for, waited for — ^no man but you will serve 
tlie turn ; and thither you come with a misbegotten brat on thy 
horse’s neck, as if thou wert dry nurse to some sucking devil, 
and wert just returned from airi%,” 

“Why, what is th^p matter?” said Tressilian, letting go the 
boy, whcT sprung to ground like a feather, and himself dismount- 
ing at the same time. 

“\V’hy, no one knows the matter,” replied Blount; “I can- 
not Well it out myself, though I Jiave a nose like other courtiers. 
Only fny Hbrd of lioicester has galloped along the bridge, as 
if he would have rode over all in his passage, demanding tin 
audience of the Queen, and is closeted even now with her, and 
Bude'igh, and Walsiugham — and you are called for — but whether 
the matter be treason or worse no one knows. 

“He speaks true, by Heaven^” said Raleigh, who that 
instant appeared; “you must immediate^ to the Queen’s 
presence.” 


• 4 
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Be not raeh, Raleigh/’ Baid Blount, remember boots — 
For Heaven’s saice, go to my chamber, dear Treasilian, and don 
my new bloom-coloured silken bose — I have worn them •but 
twice.” ^ * /t 

“ Pshaw \ ” answered Tressilian ; “ do fhou take care of this 
boy, Blount; be kind to him, and look he escapes you not — ^ 
much depends on him.” 

So saying, he followed Raleigh hastily, leaving honest Blount 
with the bridle of his horse in one hand, and the boy in the 
othePi Blount gave a long look after him. 

“Nobody,”, he said, “calls me to these mysteries — and he 
leaves me here to play horse-keeper and child-keeper at once. 

T could excuse the one, for I love a good horse naturally |vbut 
to be plagued with a bratohet whelp. — Whence come ye, my' 
fair-favoured little gessip 1” 

“ From the Fens,” answered the boy^ 

And what didst thou learn there, forward imp 1” 

“ To catch gulls, with their webbed feet and yellow stockings,” 
fcUiid the hoy. 

“ Umph !” said Blount, looking down on his own immense 
roses — “ Nay, then the devil take him asks thee more ques- 
tions.” o 

Meantime Tressilian tr? versed the full length of the great 
hall, in which the astonished courtiers formed various ^groupis, 
and were whispering mysteriously together, w^ilo ali kept theii 
eyes fixed on the door, wliich led from the upper end of the 
hall into the Queen’s withdrawing apartment. Raleigh pointed 
to the door — Tressilian knoc^lved, and was instantly admitted. 
Many a neck was stretched to gain a viqjv into the interior of 
the apartment ; but the tapestiy which coKjred the door on the 
inside was dropped too suddenly to admit the slightest gratfH- 
cation of curiosity. 

Upon entrance, Tressilian fopnd himself, not without a utrong 
palpitation of heart, in the presence of Elixabetb, wlfo was 
walking to and fro in a violent agitation, which she seemed to 
scorn to conceal, while two or three of her most sage and con- 
fidential counsellors exchan^ anxious looks with each •other, 
but delayed speaking till her wrath had abated. Fefore the 
empty chair of state in whiS^h she had been seated, and which 
was half pushed laside by the violence with which she bad 
started from it, knelt Leicester, his arms crossed, and his brows 
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beut on*tlie ground, still and motionless as the effigies upon a 
sepulchre. Beside him stood lihe Lord Shrewsbury, then Earl 
Mafshal of England, jjolding liis bat(jn of office — the Earl’s 
swot€ was unt^^ed, and lay before* him on the flojr. 

“ Ho, sir 1” said the* Queen, coming close up to Tressilian, and 
stamping on the floor with the action and manner of Henry 
himself; ^^you knew of this fair work — you are an accomplice 
in this deception which has been practised on us — you have 
been a main cause of our doing injustice'?” Tressilian dropped 
on his knee before the Queen, his sense showing him the risk of 
attempting any defence at •that moment of irritatiou. Art 
dumb, siiTah !” she continued ; ‘Uhou know’st of this affair, 
dosMhou not?” 

“Not, gracious madam, that this poor lady was Countess of 
Leicester.” • * ^ 

“Nor shall any on€l“ know her for siich,’^ said Elizabeth. 
“ Death of my life ! Countess of Leicester ! — I say Dame Amy 
Duflley — and well if she hath not cause to write herself widow 
» of the traitor llobert Dudley.” 

“ Madam,” said Leicester, “ do with me what it may be your 
will to do — but work no injury on this gentleman — he hath in 
no way deserved it.” 

• “ And will he be the better for Ihy intercession,” said the 
Queen, Heaving Tressilian, who slowly arose, and rushing to 
Leicester, v^o continued kneeling — “ the better for thy inter- 
cession, thou doubly false — thou doubly forsworn? — of thy 
intercession, whose villany hath made me ridiculous to my 
subjects, and odious to myself I— 5 could tear out mine eyes for 
their blindness I” « 

Burleigh here ventured to interpose. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ remember that you are a Queen — Queen 
of England — mother of your people. Give not way to this -wild 
storm Tof passion.” .» 

Elizabeth'^umed round to liim, while a tear actually twinkled 
in her proud and angry eye. “ Burleigh,” she said, “ thou Jirt a 
Btateiiman— thou dost not, thou canst not; compreliend half the 
Rconi—half the misgry, that man has poured on me !” 

With ’the utmost caution — wi^h the deepest reverence, 
Burleigh took her hand at the moment he saw her heart was 
at the fullest, and led her aside to an oriel window, apart flroni 
the others. 
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Madam,” he said, I am a statesman, but I am also a man 
— a man already gro^vn old in your coimcils, who have not, and 
cannot have a wish on earth bilt your f^lory and happiness' — I 
pray you to^ be composed.” 

“Ah, Burleigh,” said Elizabeth, “thou little knowest” — here 
her tears fell over her cheeks in despite of her. 

“ I do — I do know, my honoured sovereign. Oh, beware that 
you lead not others to guess that which they know not I ” 

“ Ha !” said Elizabeth, pausing as if a new train of thought 
had suddenly shot across her brain. “ Burleigh, thou art right 
— thou art right — anything but disgrace — anything but a con- 
fession of weakness — anything rather than seem the cheated — 
slighted — *Sdeath ! 'to think on it is distraction I” 

“ Be but yourself, my Queen,” said Burleigh ; “ and soar far 
above a weakiiess 'v^hich no Englishman will ever believe his 
Elizabeth could” have entertained, unless the violence of her 
disappointment carries a sad conviction to his bosom.” 

“ What weakness, my lord said Elizabeth, haughtily ; 
“would you too insinuate that the favour in which I held 
yonder proud traitor, derived its source from aught” — But here 
she could no longer sustain the proud tone which she had 
assumed, and again softened as she said, “But why should I 
strive to deceive even thee,' my good and wise servant I” 

Burleigh stooped to kiss her hand with affection, and -^rare in 
the annals of comts — a tear of true sympathy^-dropped from the 
eye of the minister on the hand of his Sovereign. 

It is probable that the consciousness of possessing this sym- 
pathy, aided Elizabeth in supporting her mortification, and 
suppressing her extreme resentment; but she was still more 
moved by fear that her passion should betray to the public ^le 
affront and the disappointment, which, alike as a womap and 
a Queen, she was so anxious to conceal. She turned from 
Burleigh, and sternly pace^^^the hall till her featur^Sj had 
recovered tlieir usual dignity, and her mien its wonted stateli- 
ness of regular motion. 

“Our Sovereign iii her noble self onpe more,” whispered 
Burleigh to Walsingham ; mark what fhe does, and take 
heed you thwart her not.” 

She then approached Leicester, and said, with calmness, 
“ My Lord Shrei^sbury, we discharge you of your prisoner. 
My Lord of Leicester, rise and take up your sword — a quartoi 
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of an hour’s restraint, under Jhe custody of our Mar.shal, ray 
lord, is, we think, no higli penance for months of falsehood 
practised upon^ua. will now hestr the progress of this 

atfain” — She itm seated herself ii^ her chair, and ^^aid, ‘‘You, 
Tressilian, step forward, and say what you know.” 

Treasilian told his story, generously suppressing as much as 
he could what affected Leicester, and saying nothing of their 
having twice actually fought together. It is very probable 
that, in doing so, he did the Earl good service ; for had the 
yueen at that, instant found anything on account of which she 
could vent her wrath upon him without laying open sentiinents 
of which she was ashamed, it might have fared hard with him. 
.Sheliaused when Tressilian had finished his tale. 

“We will take that Wayland,” she said, “into our own 
service, «and place the boy in our Sccretaiy-ofiiee Tor instruction, 
that ho may in future use discretion towards letters. For you, 
Tressilian, you did wrong in not communicating the whole 
truth to us, and your promise not to do so was both imprudent 
and undutiful. Yet, having given your word to this uiihai)py 
lady, it was the part of a man and a gentleman to keep it ; 
and on the whole, we esteem you for tlie cliaractor you have 
sustained in this matter. — My Lord of Leicester, it is now your 
turn to tell us the truth, an exercise to which you seem of late 
t(5 have been too much a stranger.” 

Accordingly, she extorted, by successive questions, the whole 
history of his first acquaintance with Amy Robsart — their 
marriage — his jealousy — the cJHises on which it was founded, 
and many particulars besides. Leicester’s confession, for snch 
it might be called, wds wrenched from him piecemeal, yet was 
upon the whole accurate, excepting that he totally omitted to 
mention that he had, by implication, or otherwise, assented to 
Vame^’8' desigflKS upon the life of his Countess. Yet the con- 
sciousness qf this was what at tliat moment lay nearest to bis 
heart ; and although ho tnisted in great measure to the very 
positive counter-orders which he had sent by Lamboume, it was 
his purpose to set out for Cumnor Place, in person, as soon as 
he shouicj be dismis^^ed from the pf^ence of the Queen, who, he 
concluded, would presently leave Kenilworth. 

But the Earl reckoned without his host. It is true, his 
presence and his communications were gall and wormwood to 
his on,ce partial mistress. But, barred from every other and 
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more direct mode of revenge, th^ Queen perceived that she gave 
her false suitor torture by these inquiries, and dwelt on them 
for that reason, no more regarding the cpain which she Ijefself 
experienced^ than the savage cares for the sem^iug of his own 
hands^ by grasping the hut pincers with which he tears the flesh 
of his captive enemy. 

At length, however, the haughty lord, like a deer that turns 
to bay, gave intimation that his patience was failing. “ Madam,” 
he said, have been much to blame — more than even your 
just resentment has expressed. Yet, madam, le^- me say, that 
iny guilt, if it 'be unpardonable, waS not unprovoked ; and that, 
if beauty and condescending dignity could seduce the fraU heart 
of a human being, 1 might plead both, as the causes of my com 
coaling this secret from your Majesty.” 

The Queen Nvas so much struck with this reply, whkh Lei- 
cester took care Should be heard by no one but herself, that she 
was for the moment silenced, and the Earl had the temerity to 
pui'sue his advantage. ‘‘Your Grace, who has pardonedr so 
much, will excuse my throwing myself on your royal mercy for 
those expressions, which were yester-morning accounted but a 
light oftenco.” * 

The Queen fixed her eyes bn him while she replied, “ Now, 
by Heaven, my lord, thy eifrontery passes the bounds of belief, 
as well as patience ! But it shall avail thee nothing. — Wluit, 
ho ! my lords, conic all and hear the news— ^ My Lord of Lei- 
cester’s stolen marriage has cost me a husband, and England a 
King. His lordship is patria^'^hal in his tastes — one wife at a 
time was insufiicieiit, and he designed us the honour of his left 
hand. Now, is not this too insolent, — that I could not grace 
him with a few marks of court-favour, hut he must presume ^to 
think my hand and crown at his disposal? — You, however, 
think better of me ; and I can pity this ambitious man, as I 
could a child, whose bubble ’of soap has burst Iwtween his 
hands. We go to the presence-chamber — My Lord of Leicester, 
we command your close attendance on us.” 

All was eager expectation in the hall, and what wa^ the 
universal astonishment, whSn the Queen ^said to those next 
her, “The revels of Kenikvorth are not yet exhausted, my 
lords and ladies — ;we are to solemnise the noble owner's mar- 
riage.” 

There was a imiversal expression of surprise. f 
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“ It is true, on our royal \word,” said the Queen 3 “ he hath 
kept this a seoret even from u^ that he might surprise us with 
it at^thia very jlace aiM time. I see yt)U are dying of curiosity 
to know the hq^J^y bride — It is Amy Kobsart, the ft%,me \fho, to 

• make up the May-game yesterday, figured in the pageant aea the 
wife of his servant Varney.” 

“ For God’s sake, madam,” said the Earl, approaching her 
with a mixture of humility, vexation, and shame in his coun- 
tenance, and speaking so low as to be heard. by no one* else, 
take my head, as you threatened in your anger^ and spare me 
these taunts I Urge not a ^alling man — treatl not on a crushed 
worm.” , 

^ worm, my lord,” said the Queen, in the same tone ; 
nay, a snake is the nobler reptile, and the mo^e exact simili- 
tude — the frozen snak^ you wot of, which '^as warmed in 
certain bosom” 

♦ For your own sake — for mine, madam,” said the Eail — 
while there is yet some rerison left in me” 

• “Speak aloud, my lord,” said Elizabeth, “and at farther 

distance, so please you — your breath thaws ^^our ruff. What 
liave you to ask of us , 

“ Permission,” said the unfortunate Earl, humbly, “ to travel 
to Cumjior Place.” 

*“To fetch home your bride belike? — Why, ay, — that is but 
right — for, as we Tiave heard, she is indifferently cared for there. 
But, my lord, you go not in person — we have counted upon 
passing certain days in this Cas!&e of Kenilworth, and it were 
slight courtesy to leave us without a landlord during our resi' 
dence here. Under your favour, we cannot think to incur such 
dif^grace in the eyes of our subjects. Tressilian shall go to 
Cumnor Place instead of you, and with him some gentleman 
whodv^tlf been sworn of our chamber, lest my Lord of Leicester 
should ibe aggiin jealous of his old rival. — Whom wouldst thou 
have to be in commission with thee, Tressilian ?” 

Tressilian, with humble deference, suggested the name of 
Kaleigh. 

“Why,, ay,” said'^the Queen; “so God ha’ me, thou hast 
made a good choice. He is a yoimg knight besides, and to 
deliver a lady from prison is an appropriate .first adventure. — 
Oumnor Place is little better than a prison, you are to know, 
my lords and ladies^ — Besides, there are certain faitours there 
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whom we would willingly hav*' in fast keeping. You will 
furnish them, Master Secretary, with the warrant necessary tc 
secure the bodies of Richard vamey aad the, foreign Alasco, 
dead or alhe. Take a sufi^cient forc'-e with yoh, gentlemen — 
bring ,the lady here in all honour — lose no time, and God be 
with you !” 

They bowed and left the presence. 

Who shall describe how the rest of that day was spent at 
Kenil;worth 'I The Queen, who seemed to have remained there 
for the sole pui*pose of mortifying and taunting -the Earl of 
Leicester, showed herself as skilful in that female art of ven- 
gejincc, as she was in the science of wisely governing her people. 
Tlui train of state soon caught the signal, and, as he wfdked. 
among his own splendid preparations, the Lord of Kenilworth, 
^iii his own Castle, already experienced the lot ot a disgrat^d 
courtier, in the slight regard and cold manners of alienated 
friends, and the ilbtoncealed triumph of avowed and open 
enemies. Sussex, from his natural militaiy frankness of 
disposition, Burleigh and Walsingham, from their penetrating 
and prospective sagacity, and some of the ladies, from the 
compassion of their sex, were the only persons in the crowded 
co\irt who retained towards him the countenance they had 
borne in the morning. 

So much had Leicester* be<3n accustomed to consider court- 
favour as the principal object of his life, that ail other sensations 
were, for the time, lost in the agony which his haughty spirit 
felt at the succession of pett;' insults and sttidied neglects to 
which he had been subjected ; but when he retired to his own 
chamber for the night, that long fair trfess of hair which had 
once secured Amy’s letter, fell under his observation, and with 
the influence of a coimtcr-charm, awakened his heart to robler 
and more natural feelings. He kissed it a thousand times; 
and while he recollected that^ie had it always in Ixis power to 
shun the mortifications which he had that day undergone, by 
retiring into a dignifi^ and even prince-like seclusion, with the 
beautiful and beloved ^partner of his future life, he felt tha.t he 
could rise above the revenge*^ which Elizabeth had condescended 
to take. * 

Accordingly, on the following day, the whole conduct of the 
Earl displayeci so much dignified equanimity ; he seemed so 
solicitous about the accujiimodations and amusements of Ms 
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guests, yet so indifferent to personal demeanour towards 
liim ; so re^ipectfully distant to the Queen, yet so patient of her 
liarasjhig displeasm*e, iliat "Elizabetli •changed her manner to 
him, and, thougft cold and distini;, ceased to off*r him any 
direct affiront. She intimated also with some sharpngss to 
others around her, who thought they were consulting her 
pleasure in showing a negletitful conduct to the Earl, that while 
they remained at Kenilworth, they ought to show the civility 
due from guests to the Lord of the Oastle. In short, patters 
wore so far oiiiMiged in twen^-four hours, that some of the more 
experien(‘^d and sagacious courtiers foresaw a strong possibility 
of Leicester’s restoration to favour, and regulated their demean- 
our^owards him, ^is those who might one day claim merit for 
not having deserted him in adversity. It is time, however, to 
•leave these tntrigues, and follow Tressilian ajjicT Raleigh on their,* 
journey. 

'Jhe troop consisted of six persons; for, besides Wayiand, 
they had in company a royal pursuivant and two stout seiwing- 
men. All were well armed, and travelled as fast as it was 
possible with justice to their horses, which had a long journtjy 
before them. They endeavoured to procure ^omo tidings as they • 
rode along of Varney and hi3*party, but could liear none, os 
they h^d travelled in the dark.* At a small village about 
bwolve miles from Kenilworth, where they gave some refresh- 
ment to their horses, a poor clergyman, the curate of the place, 
came out of a small cottage, and entreated any of the company 
wlio might know aught of surgoiy, to look in for an instant on 
a dying man. 

The empiric Wayl^nd undertook to do his best, and as the 
ciirate conducted Rim to the spot, he learned that the man had 
l)een.found on the high road about a mile from the village, by 
labourers, as they were going to their work on the preceding 
mornipg, and the curate had given him shelter in his house. 
He had received a gun-shot wound wliich seemed to be obviously 
mortal, but whether in a broil or from robbers they could not 
learff,. as he was in a fever, and spoke* nothing connectedly. 
Wayiand, entered tke dark and lo^ly apartment, and no sooner . 
had the curate drawn aside the curtain, than he knew in the 
distorted features of the patienf the countenance of Michael 
Lamboume. Under pretence of seeking something which he 
wanted, Wayiand hastily apprised liis fellow-travellera of this 
vou * 2 o 
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extraordinary circumstance ; and both Tressilian and Raleigh, 
full of boding apprehensions, hastened to the curate’s house to 
see the dying man. ' 

The wrekh was by this ^time in the agonies of death, from 
whiclv a much better surgeon than Wayland could not have 
rescued him, for the bullet had passed clear through his body. 
Ho was sensible, however, at least in part, for he knew Tres- 
silian, and made signs that he wished him to stoop over his 
bed. Tressilian did so, and after some inarticulate mumiurs, 
in which the names of Varney and Lady Leicester were alone 
distinguishable, Lambommo bade him ^^inake haste, or ho 
would come too late.” It was in vain Tressilian lurged the 
patient for farther information ; he seemed to become in sMme 
degree delirious, and when he again made a signal to attract 
Tressilian’a attention, it was only for the purpose of desiring' 
him to inform his uncle, Giles (jJnsling of the Black Bear, that 
ho had died without his shoes after ail.” A convulsion veri- 
fied his words a few minutes after, and the travellers derived 
nothing from having met with him, saving the obscure fears 
concerning the fate of the Countess, which his dying words 
were calculated to ’convey, and which induced them to urge 
their journey with their utmost speed, pressing horses in the 
Queen’s name, when those which they rode became unfit for 
service. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FJJIST. 

The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 

All aerial voice was hoard to call, 

And thrice the raven flapp’d its wing , 

Ai’Ouud the towers of Cnmiior Hall, 

MiCKLf!. 

Wb are now to return to that part of our story where we 
intimated that Varney, jiossessed of the authority of th^ '^Earl 
of Leicester, and of the Quden*s permission to the same effect, 
hastened to secure himself against discovery of his" perfidy, by 
removing the Countess from fi^enilworth Castle. ’ He had pro- 
posed to set forth early in the morning, but reflecting that the 
Earl might relent in the interim, and seek anotlier interview 
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with the Countess he resolved prevent, by immediate depart- 
ure all chance of what would probably have ended in his 
deui(;J;ion and ruin, b>r this puqxise he called for Lambourne, 
and was exceeaiilgly incensed to fikd tliafc his trusty attendant 
-■was abroad on some ramble in tho neighbouring village, or 
elsewhere. As his return was expected, Sir Richard com- 
manded that he should prepare himself for attending him on 
an immediate journey, and follow him in case he returned after 
his departure. • * 

■ In the meaiiwhile, Varney used the ministry of a servant 
called Robin Tider, one to whom the mysteries of Cumnor 
Place were already in some degree known, as he had been 
^ thcil^ more than once in attendance on the Earl. To this man, 
whose character resembled that of Lambguri^, though he was 
•neither ^nite so prompt nor altogether so , profligate, Varney 
gave command to have three horses saddled, and to prepare a 
hor^-litter, and have them in readiness at the postern-gate. 
The natural enough excuse of his lady^s insanity, which was 
now universally believed, accounted for the secrecy with which 
she was to bo removed from the Castle, and he reckoned on 
the same apology in case the lyifortunate Amy’s resistance or 
screams should render such necessary. The agency of Anthony 
Poster indispensable, and that Varney now went to secure. 

•This person, naturally of a sour unsocial disposition, and 
somewhat tired, •besides, with his journey from Cumnor to 
Warwickshire, in order to bring the news of the Countess’s 
escape, had early extricated hinSself from the crowd of was- 
sailers, and betaken himself to his chamber, wliere he lay asleep, 
when Varney, completely equipped for travelling, and with a 
d;i«k lantern in his hand, entered his apartment. He paused 
an infittaut to listen to what his associate was raiu-muring in his 
sleep? and could plainly distinguish the words, “ Ave Maria — 
ora pro^fiobis—No - — it runs not sfi — deliver us from evil — Ay, 
so it goes.” 

‘‘Praying in his sleep,” said Vaniey; ‘^aud confounding his 
old afid new devotions — He must have more need of prayer 
ere I am (ione with frim. — What ho 1 holy man — ^most blessed 
penitent ! — Awake — awake ! — The devil has not discharged you 
from service yet.” * 

Afl Varney at the same time shook the sleeper by tho arm, it 
changed, tho current of his ideas, and he roared out, “ Thieves 1 
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— thieves ! I will die in defence of my gold — my hard-won 
gold, that has cost me so dear. — ^Where is Janet? — Is Janet 
safe?*’ * ^ ^ ' 

“Safe enough, thou bellowing fool!” sfSii Varney; “art 
thou jiot ashamed of thy clamour ?” 

Foster by this time was broad awake, and, sitting up in Ids 
bed, asked Varney the meaning of so untimely visit. “ It 
augurs nothing good,” he added. 

“ A^false prophecy, most sainted Anthony,” returned Varney ; 
“it augurs that the hour is come for converting thy leaseliold 
into copyhold — ^What sayest thou to that?” 

“ Hadst thou told mo this in broad day,” said Faster, “ I 
had rejoiced — but at this dead hour, and by this dim light, “and 
• looking ou thy mle ^ face, which is a ghastly contradiction to 
. thy light words, I ^cannot but rather think of the work that is' 
to be done, than the guerdon to be gained by it.” 

“ Why, thou fool, it is but to escort thy charge baclf to 
Ciimnor Place.” 

“ Is that indeed all ?” said Foster ; “ thou look’st deadly pale, 
and thou art not moved by trifles — is that indeed all ?” 

“ Ay, that — and^maybe a tride more,” said Varney. 

“ Ah, that trifle more 1” said Foster ; “ still thou look’st paler 
and paler.” 

“ Heed not my countenance,” said Varney, “ you see it by 
this wretched light. Up and be doing, man-'— Think of Cum- 
iior Place — thine own proper copyhold — Why, thou mayest 
found a weekly lectureship,- 'besides endowing Janet like a 
baron’s daughter. — Seventy pounds and odd.” 

“ Seventy-nine pounds, five shillings ancl five-pence half-penny, 
besides the value of the wood,” said Foster ; “ and I iun to hs^ve 
it all as copyhold?” 

“ All, man — squirrels and all — no gipsy shall cut 'the value 
of a broom — no boy so mucn a». take a bird’s nest, without 
paying thee a quittance — Ay, that is right — don thy matters 
as fast aft possible— horses and every thing are ready, all save 
that accursed villain Lamboumo, who is out on some iflfernal 
gambol.” 

“ Ay, Sir Richard,” said Foster, “you would take no advice. 
I ever told you that drunken*^ profligate would I'ail you at need 
Now I could have helped you to a sober young man.” 

“ What, eomeslow*8poken. long-breiith^ brother of the congre- 
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gfition? — Why, we shall have^use for such also, niau — Heaven 
be praised, wo shall lack labourers of every kind. — Ay, that is ** 
ri^ht, forget not your pistols — Come now, and let us away.” 

“ whither ? 'I said Anthony. . • 

“ To my lady's chamber — and, mind — she must along with us. 
Thou art ni>t a fellow to be startled by a shriek'?” 

“Not if Scripture reason can be rendered for it ; and it is 
written, ‘ wives, obey your husbands.' But will my lord's com- 
mands beiir us out if we use violence V 

“Tush, mjyi ; here is his signet,” answered Yaniey; and, 
having thus silenced the objections of his ass^iate, they went 
together to Lord Hunsdon’s apartments, and, acquainting the 
sentinel with their purpose, as a matter sanctioned by the 
Queen and the Earl of Leicester, they entered the chamher of 
the uufinrtuiihte Countess. * * 

The horror of Amy may be conceived, wlien, starting from a 
br^en slumber, she saw at her bedside Varney, the man oti 
etirth she most feared and hated. It was even a consolation to 
see that he was not alone, though she had so much reason to 
dread his sullen companion. 

“ Madam,” said Varney, “ there is no •time for ceremony. • 
My Lord of Leicester, having* fully considered the exigencies 

• of the lime, sends you his orders *iminediately to accompany us 
m our return to Cumnor Place. 8ec, here is his signet, in token 
of his instant arvl pressing commands.” 

“It is false!” said the Countess; “thou hast stolen the 
warrant — thou, who ait capaWo of every villany, from the 
blackest to the basest ! ” 

“It is TRUE, mad^m,” replied Varney; “so true, that if you 
(ip not instantly arise, and prepare to attend us, we must compel 
you, to obey our orders.” 

* Compel ! — thou darest not put it to that issue, bewe as thou 
art,''*^xclaimed the unhappy Cc^ntess. 

“ That remains to be proved, madam,” said Varney, who had 
determined on intimidation as the only means of subduing her 
bigft , spirit ; “if you put me to it you* will find me a rough 
groom olt the chambers.” • 

It was at this tlireat that Amy screamed so fearfully, that 
had it not bS^n for the received opinion yf her insanity, she 
would quickly have had Lord Hunsdon and others to her aid 
^ Perceiving, however, that her cries were vain, she appealed to 
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Foster in the most affecting Jerms, conjuring him, as his 
daughter Janet’s honour and pimity were dear to him, not to 
pern}it her to be treated with unwomanly violence. * 

“Why, madam, wives n^ust obey their hv^Jbands — there’s 
Scripture warrant for it,” said Foster ; “ and if you will dress , 
yourself, and come with us patiently, there's no one shall lay 
linger on you while I can draw a pistol- trigger.” 

Seeing no help arrive, and comforted even by the dogged 
language of Foster, the Countess promised to rise and dress 
herself, if they would agree to retire from the rpoju. Varney 
at the same time assured her of alFsafety and honour while in 
their hands, and promised, that he himself would not approach 
her, since his presence was so displeasing. Her husband,*^ he 
added, would be at Gumnor Place within twenty -four hours 
jifter they had reached it. „ - 

Somewhat coinfoHed by this assurance, upon which, how- 
ever, she saw little reason to rely, the unhappy Amy made her 
toilette by the assistance of the lantern which they left with fier 
when they quitted the apartment. 

Weeping, trembling, and praying, the unfortunate lady dressed 
herself— with sensattons how Afferent from the days in wliich 
she was wont to decorate berselV in all the pride of conscious 
l:>eauty ! She endeavoured to' delay the completing her dress as . 
long as she could, until, terrified by the impatience of Varney^ 
she was obliged to declare herself rwly to attend tliem'. 

When they were about to move, tiiC Countess clung to Foster 
wdth such an appearance of tirror at Varney’s approach, tliat 
the latter protested to her, with a deep oath, that he had no 
intention whatever of even coming near Her, “ If you do but 
consent to execute your husband’s will in quiHncss, you shall,,!’ 
he said, “ see but litile of me. I will leave you undisturbqd to 
the care of the usher whom your good taste prefers.” - o 
“My husband’s will 1” she «oXclaimed. “But it is th^^ will 
of God, and let that be sufficient to me. — I will go with Master 
Foster as unresistingly as ever did a literal Ksacrifice. He is a 
father at least ; and will have decency, if not humanity. ^For 
thee, Varney, were it my latcist word, thou aft an equal, stranger 
to both.” 

Varney replied qnly she wa^ at liberty to choose, and walked 
some paces before them to show the way ; while, half leaning 
on Foster, and half carried by him, the County was transported 
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from Samtfowe’s Tower to the postem-gate, Avhere Tider waited 
with the litter and horses. • 

The Countess wtis pJacei in the former without resistance. 
She ^aw with |cyne s^isfaction that while Foster and Tider 
rode close by the litter, which the letter conducted, Ihe dreaded 
Varney lingered behind, and was soon- lost in darkness. A» little 
Avhile she strove, as the road winded round the verge of the lake, 
to keep sight of those stately towers which called her husband 
lord, and which still in some places sparkled with lights, where 
wassailers were yet revelling. But when the direction*of the 
road rend63recl Ihia no longer*possible, she drew ,back her heiid,- 
and sinking down in tlie litter, recommend('d herself to the care 
of Jirovideiice. 

Besides the desire of inducing the Countess to ])roceed quiotl)^ 
^on her journey, Varney liad it also in viemto have an interview 
with Lambouriie, by whom he every inomtnt expected to be^ 
joined, without the presence of any witnesses. He knew the 
clnilf actor of this man — prompt, bloody, resolute, and greedy, 
and judged him the most fit agent he could employ in his 
farther designs. But ten miles of their journey had been 
meiisured ere he heard tlie hasty clatter of liorse^s hoots behind 
him, and wjis overtaken by Miciiael Lambourno, 

• Plotted as he was with his absence, Varney received his pro- 
fljgate servant with a rebuke of ujiusual bitterness, “ Drunken 
villain,” he sjJid, thy idleness and debauched folly will stretch 
a halter ere it be* long ; and for me, I cai’e not liow soon !” 

This style of objurgation, Lai^bounie, who was elated to an 
unusual degree, not only by an cxtraordinaiy cup of wine, but 
by the sort of confide^itial interview ho had just had with the 
Earl, and the secret of which he had made himself master, did 
nftt receive with his wonted humility. He would take no 
insolence of language,” he said, ‘‘ from the best knight that ever 
'wore spurs. Lord Leicester hac^ detained him on some business 
of imjlbrt, and that was enough for Varney, who was but a ser- 
vant like himself.” 

Vaxney was not a little surprised at his unusual tone of in- 
solence ; but ascribing it to liquor,, suffered it to pass as if un- 
noticed, ofiid then Began to tamper with Lambourne, touching 
his willingness .to aid in removing, out of the Earl of LeiceateFs 
way an obstacle to a rise, which would put» it in his power to 
reward his trusty followers to their utmost wish. And tipon 
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Michael Lamboume’s seeming ignorant what was^ineant, he 
plainly indicated “ the litter-loaJl, yonder,” as the impediment 
which he desired should ^be removed. ^ » 

“ Look you, Sir Richard, and so forth,’' sakh (dichael, “^some 
are wiser than some, that is one thing, and some are worse than ^ 
8ome,U.hat’s another, 1 know my lord’s mind on this matter 
better than thou, for he hath trusted me fully in tlie matter. 
Here are his mandates, and his last words were, Michael 
Lambourne — for his lordship speaks to me as a gentleman of 
the sword, and useth not the words drunken villain, or such 
like phrases, of r those who know not how to bear new dignities, 
— Varney, says he, must pay the utmost respect to my Countess 
— I trust to you fordooking to it, Lambourne, says his lordship, 
and you must bring back my signet frojn him peremptorily.” 

** Ay," replied ‘Varney, “said he so, indee(U You know all, 
theiir’ 

“All — all — and you were as wise to make a friend of me 
w'hile the weather is fair betwixt us,” ' 

“And was there no one present,” said Varney, “when my 
lord so spoke ? ” . 

“Not a breathkg creature,” replied Lambourne, “Think 
you my lord would trust any eno with such matters, save an 
approved man of action like myself 1” , 

“Most true,” said Varney.; and making a pause, ho looked 
forward on the moonlight road. * They were tra\^er3Lijg a wide 
niid open heath. The litter, being at least a mile before them, 
wiis both out of sight and l\earuig. Ho looked behind, and 
there was on expanse, lighted by the moonbeams, without one 
human being in sight. He resumed his«specch to Lambourne ; 
“And will you turn upon your master, who has introduced 
you to this career of court-like favour — who.se apprentice you 
have been, Michael— who has taught you the de])ths and 
shallows of coui*t intrigue'?” , 

“Michael not me !” said Lambourne; “I havera name will 
brook a ma&ter before it as well as another ; and as to the rest, 
if I have been an apprentice, my indenture is out, and J am 
resolute to set up for myself.” 

“Take thy quittance first, thou fool!’^ said Vainey; and 
with a pistol, which he had««for some time held in his hand, 
shot Lambourne through the body. 

The wretch fell from his horse, without a single groan ; and 
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Varney, *dismountmg, rifled bis pocketa, turning out the lining, 
that it might appear ho had fsCllen by robbera. He aecured the 
packet, which yaa kis chief (jbject, but he alao took 
Laml^oume’s pli^e, containing aome gold pieces, the relics of 
what hia debauchery had left him* and, from a singular com- 
bination of feelings, carried it in his hand only the length of a 
small river, which crossed the road, into which he threw it as 
far as he could fling. Such arc the strange remnhnts of con- 
science whicli remain after she seems totally subdued, that this 
cruel and remorseless man would have felt himself degraded 
had he i)Ockcted the few pieces belonging to Uie wretcli whom 
he had thus ruthlessly slain. 

'She murderer reloaded his pistol, after cleansing the lock 
and barrel from the appearances of late explosion, and rode 
. calmly lifter the litter, satisfying himself Miat'^lie had so adroitly 
removed a trouhles(jm*h witness to many d* his intrigues, am? 
tlie hearer of mandates wliich he had no intentions to obey, and 
which, therefore, he Wiis desirous it should be thought had never 
reached his hand. 

The remainder of the jouniey was made with a degree ol 
speed, which showed the little care they Ixid for the health of 
the unhappy Countess. They’ paused only at places where all 
Nvas under their command, and where the tale tliey were pre- 
pared \o tell of the insane Lady Varney would have obtained 
ready credit, ha\J she made an attempt to appeal to the com- 
passion of tlie few persons admitted to see her. But Amy 
saw no chance of -obtaining a ^leaving from any to whom she 
had an opportunity of addressing herself, and, besides, was too 
terrified for the presence of Varney, to violate the implied coii- 

f ition, under whJbh she was to travel free from his company. 

lie^ authority of Varney, often so used, during the Earl’s 
priy ate. journeys to Oumnor, readily procured relays of horses 
wheib wanted, so that they approached Cumnor Place upon 
the night i^fter they left Kenilworth. 

At this period of the journey, Varney came up to the rear of 
the* litter, as he had done before repeatedly during their pro- 
gress, and asked, “ What does she*?” 

“ She* sleeps,” said Foster; “I Would we were home — her 
strength is exhausted.” o 

“ Best will restore her,” answered Varne/. She sliall soon 
sleep jsound and long — we must consider how to lodge her in 
• safety.” , * * ^ 
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“Ill lier own apartments, to be sure,” said Foster.^ I have 
sent Janet to her aunt’s, with ^ proper rebuke, and the old 
women are truth itself — ^for they hate tlys lady cordially.” * 

We will not trust them, however, friend lA.nthony,”’^ said 
Varney ; “we must secure *her in that strojighold where you ^ 
keep ^our gold. 

“My gold!” Siiid Anthony, much alarmed; “why, what 
gold have I’? — God help me, I liave no gold — 1 would I had.” 

“IVow, many hang thee, thou stupid brute — who thinks of 
or carefi for thy gold! — If I did, could I not find an hundred 
better ways to .come at iti — In one word, thy bed-chamber, 
which thou hast fenced so curiously, must be her pla(*e of 
seclusion ; and thou, tliou hind, shalt press her pillowi*' of 
down. — I flare to say the Eiirl will never ask after the rioli 
furniture of these «four rooms.” 

This last considfration rendered Fof^fer tractable ; he only 
asked permission to ride before, to make matters ready, and 
spurring his horse, he posted before the litter, while Varney 
falling alx)ut threescore paces behind it, it remained only at 
tended by Tider. 

Wlien they had aidved at Cumnor Place, the Countess asked 
eagerly for Janet, and showed nfiich alarm when informed that 
she was no longer to have the attendance of that amiable girl. ’ 
“My (laughter is dear to nae, madam/' said Foster, f^rufliy,; 

“ and I desire not that she should get the cou^'t- tricks' of lying 
and 'sea j)ing— somewhat too nimdi of that has she lofimed 
already, an it please your hxdyt^up.” 

The Countess, much fatigued and greatly terrified by the 
circumstances of her journey, made no answer to this insolence, 
but mildly expressed a wish to retire to her chamber. ^ 

“ Ay, ay,” muttered Foster, “ ’tis but reasonable ; but, xmder 
favour, you go not to your gew-gaw toy-house yonder — youVib 
sleep to-night in better security.#^’ 

“I would it were in my gi-ave,” said the Countess ; but 
that mortal feelings shiver at the idea of soul and body 
parting.” ' ti 

“You, I guess, have no chance to shivfj^j’ at that^” replied 
Foster. “ My lord comes hither to-morrow, and doubtless you 
will make your own ways gooebwith him.” ‘ 

“ But does ho cotne hither — does he indeed, good F(wter 
“Oh, ay, good Foster 1” repliwl the other. “Bui. what 
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Foster sTiafl I be to-morrow, when you speak of me to my lord 
— though all I have done waste obey his own orders'!” 

You shall te my pjotector — a rough one indeed — but still 
a pr^cctor,” at%wered the Countess. “ Oh, that Janet were 
^ but here!” 

“ She is better where she is,” answered Foster — one df you 
is enough to perplex a plain head — but will you taste any 
refreshment ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, no, no — my chamber — my cliamber. I trust,” she said, 
apprehensivejy^ ‘‘ I may secure it on the inside 1” 

‘‘With all my heart,” aniJwered Foster, “so?I may secure it 
on tiic outside;” and taking a light ho led tlic way to a part 
of the building where Amy had never beeh, and conducted her 
up a stair of great height, preceded by one ot tlic old women 
.with a lp.mp. • At the head of the stair, whi(th^seemed of almost 
immeasurable height, Ihey crossed a shoiT wooden gallery, 
formed of black oak, and very narrow, at the farther end of 
IV Inch was a strong oaken door, which opened and admitted 
them into the raiaci’s apartment, homely in its accommodations 
in the very last degree, and, except in name, little different from 
a prison- room. 

FoKster stopped at- the door, and gave the lamj> to the 
Oountess, without cither offering or permitthig the attendance 
of the old woman who had carried it. The lady stocnl not on 
ceremony,’ but tajeing it hastily, barred the door, and secured 
it with tlie ample means provi<led d5i the inside for that 
pur])ose. ■> 

Varney, meanwhile, had lurked behind on the stairs, but 
hearing the door baifed, he now came up on tiptoe, and Foster, 
winking to him, f)ointcd with self-complacence to a piece of 
concealed machinery in the wall, which, playing with much 
ease, and* little noise, dropped a part of the wooden gallery, 
after the manner of a drawbridge, so as to cut off all commu- 
nication between the door of the bed-room, which he usuall)’ 
inhabited, and the landing-place of the high winding-stair 
whick ascended to it. The rope by whicji this machinery was 
wrought was generajly carried within the bed-c^hamber, it being 
Foster’s 6\)ject to provide against invasion from without ; but 
now that it wAs intended to secure the prisoner within, the 
cord had been brought over to the landing-place, and was there 
made fast, when Foster, with much complacency, had dropped 
\5he uus'uspettcd tia)>duor. 
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Varney looked with great attention at the machineiy, and 
peeped more than once down the abyss which ^ was opened by 
tlie fiill of the trap-door. It was’ dar]f as pikh, and seeued 
profoundly jdeep, going, as Foster informed confederate in 
a whisper, nigli to the lowest vault of the Castle. Varney cast^ 
once more a fixed and long look down into this sable gulf, and 
then followed Foster to the part of the manor-house most 
usually inhabited. 

When they ai-rived in the parlour which we have mentioned^ 
Varney requested Foster to get them supper, and some of the 
choicest wine. '« “ I will seek Alasco,’' he added ; “ we have 
Work for him to do, and we must put him in good heart.’* 

Foster groaned at this intimation, ])ut made no remonstBance. 
The old woman tissured Varney that Alasco had scarce eaten or ‘ 
drunken since htr master’s depaj'ture, living peipetually shut 
up in the laboratory, and talking as IF the world's continuance 
dcj)ended on what he w^aa doing there. 

“ I will teach him that the world hath other claims on llim,” 
said Varney, seizing a light, and gomg in quest of the alchemist 
He returned, after a considerable absence, very })ale, but yet 
with his habitual sneer on his cheek and nostril — “ Our friend,” 
he said, ‘‘ has exhaled.” ‘ * 

“How! what mean youi” said Foster — “Run away — fled 
wdth my forty pounds, thset should have been multiplied, a 
thousand fold'] I will have Hue and Cry 1” , 

“ I will tell thee a surer way,’* said Varney. 

“ How 1 which wayl” exckiimed Foster; “I will liave back 
my forty pounds, — I deemed them as surely a thousand times 
multiplied — I will have back my in-put, raf the least.” 

“ Go hang thyself, then, and sue Alasco In the devil’s Court 
of Chancery, for thither he has carried the cause.” 

“ How 1 — whab dost thou mean — is he dead?” .« \ 

“ Ay, truly is he,” said Vamey, “ and properly swoln already 
in the hice and body — He had been mixing some bf his devil’s 
medicines, and the glass mask which he used constantly had 
fallen from his face, so that the subtle poison entered the ^rain, 
and did its work,” ^ • 

Smcftc Maria said Foster; — “I mean, God in his 
mercy preserve us from coWjtousness and deadly sin 1— Had 
he not had projection, think you ? Saw you no ingots in the 
crucibles?” 
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“Nay, I looked not but M>t the dead carrion,” answered 
Varney ; “ an i:tdy spectacle — ^ho was swoln like a corpse three 
days exposed oil the wlfgel — Tah ! givffine a cup of wine.” 

“ I will go,” Bifid Foster, “ I wilhexamine myself i' He 

•t(X)k the lamp, and hastened to the door, but there he^iitated 
and paused. “ Will you not go with me ]” said lie to Varney. 

“To what purpose'!” said Varney; “I have seen and 
smelled enough to spoil my appetite. I broke the window, 
liowever, and let in the air — it reeked of sulphur, and such 
like suffocating steams, as if the veiy devil had been there.” 

“And might it not be the act of the demon himself?” said 
Foster, still hesitating; “I have heard he is powerful at such 
tim&, and with such people.” 

“Still, if it 7vcre that Satan of thine,” answered Vamey, 
'“who thus jades thy 4magination, thou ar^ in perfect safety* 
unless he is a most unconscronable devil indeed. He hath had 
tw% good sops of late.” 

“How two sops — what mean you?” said Foster — “what 
mean you?” 

“You will know in time,” said Varney; — “and then this 
other banquet — but thou wili^ esteem Her too choice a morsel 
for the fiend's tooth— she must have her psalms, and harps, 
and sei^aphs.” 

' Anthony Foster heard, and came slowly back to the table : 
“(fod ! Sir Ricbird, and must that then be done?” 

“Ay, in veiy truth, Anthony, or there comes no copyhold in 
thy way,” replied his inflexible t^sociate. 

“I always foresaw it would land there !” said Foster; “hut 
_ how, Sir Richard^ how ? — for not to win the world would I put 
l^iiids on her.” 

“ J cannot blame thee,” said Varney ; “ I should be reluc- 
tant to fio that myself— we miss Alasco and his manna sorely ; 
ay, a»d thq dog Lambouriie.” 

“Why, where tarries Lambourne?” said Anthony. 

“ Ask no questions,” said Varney, “ thou wilt see him one 
day,* if thy creed be true. — But to our graver matter. — will 
teach thoe a spriuge, Tony, to catcb a pewit — ^yonder trap-door 
— yonder giracrack of thine, will remain secure in appearance, 
will it not, though the supports are withdrawn beneath?” '' 

“ Ay, many, will it,” said Foster ; “so long as it is not 
. triMlden on.” 
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But were the Lady to attere^pt an escape over it,” replied 
Varney, her weight would carry it down] ” > 

“A mouse’s weight wbiild do it,’' said Fosterf 
“Why, ^hen, she dies in attempting her 'Escape, and what 
could, you or I help it, honest Tony ] Let us to bed, we will 
adjust our project to-morroW.” 

On the next day, when evening approached, Varney sum- 
moned Foster to the execution of their plan. Tider and Foster’s 
old man-servant were sent on a feigned errand down to the 
village, and Anthony himself, aa if anxious to see that the 
Countess suffered no want of accommodation, visited her place 
of confinement. He was so much staggered at the mildness 
and patience with which she seemed to endure her confinement, 
that he could not. help earnestly recommending to her not to 
oross the threshold, of her room on any account whatever, until 
Lord Leicester should come, “Which,” he added, “I trust in 
God, will be very soon.” Amy patiently promised that^she 
would resign herself t.o her fate, and Foster returned to his 
hardened companion with his conscience half-eased of the peri- 
lous load that weighed on it. “I have warned her,” he said, 
“surely in vain is tte snare set jn sight of any bird !” 

Ho left, therefore, the Countess’s dqpr unsecured on the 
outside, and, under the eye of Varney, withdrew the e^upports 
which sustained the falling trap, which, therefore, kept its levi)l 
position merely by a slight adhesion. They withdrew to wait 
the issue on the ground-floor adjoining, hut they waited long in 
vain. At length Varney, aft A walking long to and fro, with 
his face muffled in his cloak, threw it suddenly back, and ex- 
claimed, “ Surely never was a woman fool enpugh to neglect so 
fair an opportunity of escape !” ^ 

“ Perhaps she is resolved,” said Foster, “ to await her^ hus- 
band’s return.” ‘ ^ " 

“ True ! — most true,” said Varney, nishiiig out, ‘‘ I had not 
thought of that before.” 

In less than two Foster, who remained behind, 

heard the tread of a horse in the courtyard, and then a wliistle 
similar to that which was the Earl’s usual signal ; — tha instant 
after, the door of the Countess’s chamber opened, and' in the 
same moment the*. trap-door ^ve way. There was a rushing 
sound — a heavy fall — a faint groan — and all was over. 

At the same instant, Varney called in at the wdndow/in an^ 
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accent and tone which wa& an indescribable mixture betwixt 
horror and raillery, the bird caught? — is the deed doiiej” 

0 God, for^^^ve us replied Anthohy Foster. 

“Why, thou'fbol,” said Varney, “thy toil is ended, and thy 
reward secure. Look down into the vault— what seest thou?” 

“I see only a heap of white clothes, like a snow-drift/' said 
Foster. “ 0 God, she moves her arm 1” 

“ Hurl something down on her. — Thy gold chest, Tony — it 
is an heavy one." 

“Varney, Ihou art an incarnate fiend!" replied Foster; — 
“ There needs nothing more — she is gone 1" ' ' 

“ So pass our troubles," said Varney, entering the room ; “ I 
dreamed not I could have mimicked the Earl's call so well." 

“ Oh, if there be judgment in Heaven tliou hast deserved 
It," said 'Foster, “and wilt meet it !- —Thou hast destroyed her* 
))y means of her best affections — It is a seething of the kid in 
the mother’s milk 1" 

“ Thou art a fanatical ass," replied Varney ; “let us now 
think how tlic alarm should be given, — the body is to remain 
wlicre it is." 

But their wickedness was to be permitted no longer ; — for 
even while they were at this consultation, Tressilian and Raleigh 
bioke in. upon them, having obta^ed admittance by means of 
Tfder and Foster’s servant, whom they had secured at the 
village. • 

Anthony Foster fled on their ^entrance ; and knowing each 
comer and jjass of the intricate old house, escaped all searcli. 
But Varaey was taken on the spot ; and, instead of expressing 
Qompimction for wl^at ne had done, seemed to take a fiendlsli 
pUmsure in pointing out to them the remains of the murdered 
CJountess, while at the same time he defied them to show that 
he h^d^any share in her death. The despairing grief of Ties- 
silian, m viejving the mangled and yet w^arm remains of what 
had lately been so lovely and so beloved, was such, that lialeigh 
was compelled to have him removed from the place by force, 
while*lie himself assumed the direction of what was to be done. 

Vamey,#upon a sdfcond examination, made very little mystery 
either of the crijne or of its motives ; alleging, as a rejtson for 
his frankness, that though much of what hj confessed could 
only have attached to him by suspicion, yet such suspicion 
wnnhl have been suificient to dcurive him of Leicester’s confi 
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deuce, and to destroy all liis to^j^ering plans of ambitiou. “ I 
was^ not bom,” he said, “ to drag on the ren/iinder of life a 
degraded outcast, — nor will I so d\e, tlxit noy rf.to shall uiaRo a 
holiday to the vulgar herd.’*. ^ 

Fr^>m these words it was apprehended he had some design^ 
upon himself, and he was carefully deprived of all means by 
which such could be carried into execution. But like some of - 
the heroes of antiquity, he carried about his person a small 
quantiiy of strong poison, prepared i)robably by the celebrated 
Demetrius Alasco. Having swallowed this }X)tioti over-night, 
he was found nbxt morning dead in his cell ; nor did he appear 
to have suffered mu^ch agony, his countenance presenting, even 
in death, the habitual expression of sneering sarcasm, which was 
predominant whi[e ho lived. “ The wicked man,” saith Scrii>- ' 
ture, “hath no bcij^ds in his death.” 

The fate of his colleague in wickedness was long unknowm 
Cumnor Place was daserted immediately after the murder for, 
in the vicinity of what was calM the Lady Dudley’s Chamber, 
the domestics pretended to hear groans, and scream^s, and other 
supernatural noise^,. After a certain length of time, Janet, 
hearing no tidings of her father, ^)ecamo the uncontrolled mistress 
(ff his property, and conferred it, with her hand, upon Wayland, 
now a man of settled character, ajid holding a place in Mizabeth's 
household. But it was after* they liad been both dea^i for some 
years, that their eldest sou and heir, in inakiRg some researches 
about Ciunnor Hall, discovered a secret passage, closed by an 
iron door, which, opening frOin behind tlie bed in the Lady 
Dudley’s Chamber, descended to a sort of cell, in which they 
found an iron cliest containing a quantity of gold, and a human 
skeleton stretched above it. The fate of Anthony Poster v^iis 
now manifest. Ho had fled to this place of concealment, for- 
getting the key of the spring-lock; and, being bavred'^from 
escape, by the means he had flsed for preservation^ of tl^t gold 
for which he had sold his salvation, he had there perished miser- 
ably. UuquestionaliJy the groans and screams heard by the 
domestics were not entirely imaginary, byt were those „(ff this 
wretch, who, in his agony, was crying for hjlief and succour. 

The news of the Countess’s dreadful fate put^a sudden period 
to the pleasures ^)f Kenilworth. Leicester retired from coiut^ 
and for a considerable time abandoned himself to his remorse. 
But as Varney in his last decraration had been studious to spare 
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the character of his patron, the Earl was the object rather of' 
compassion th^in reseutmept.^ The Queen at length recalled' 
him to court ; Ihe was ^oncejnore distinguished as a statesman 
and davourite, 4pd the rest of his career is well know^ to' history. 
But there was something retributive in his death, if, according 
to an account very generally received, it took place fr<?)m his 
swallowing a draught of poison which was designed by him for 
another person.* 

Sir Hugh Robsart died very soon after his daughter, having 
settled his estate on Tressilian. But neither the prosj)ect of 
rural independence, nor the promises of favonr-whicli Elizabeth 
held out to induce him to follow the court, could remove his 
profound melancholy. Wherever he wedt, he seemed to see 
before him the disfigured corpse of the early and only object of 
liis affection,* At length, having made pfovii^ion for the maiu- * 
tenance of the old ffiends and old servaiits who formed Sir 
Hugh’s family at Lidcote Hall, he himseli' embarked with his 
fri^d Raleigh for the Virginia expedition, and, young in years 
but old ill gi'ief, died before his day in that foreign land. 

Of inferior persons it is only necessary to say, that Blount’s 
wit grew brighter as his yellow roses faifed ; that, doing his 
part as a brave commander in= the wars, he was much more in 
his element than during the short period of his following the 
court; •and that Flibbertigibbet’s acute genius raised him to 
favour afid distinction, in the employment both of Burleigh and 
Walsingham. 

* Note L. Death of^io Narl of licicester. 
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KOTES TO KENILWORTH. 


j\oTE A, p. 5 . —Title of Kenilwortw. 

fLookhart iiifornis us that ** Sir Walter wished to call his novel, like the 
ballfJd, Cumnor but, in deference to his publisher’s l^Conatable si 

wishfifl, substituted the present title.” Tlie fascination he had for this 
ballad is rcferrwl to by bis old schoolfellow Mr.^IrvlUg, who aays, ‘‘After 
' the laliours of the day wei^ over we often walked i%the Meadmm (a piibh? 
park in Edinburgh, intersected by formal rows of old trees), especially 
in the moonlight nights, and Scott seemed never weary of repeating the 
fii'st*atanza, ‘The dews of summer night did fall.’” 

When speaking of the Waverley Novels, Mr. Lockhart declares that 
“Kenilworth was one of the most successful of them all at the time of 
publication ; and it continues, and, I doubt not, w^ll ever continue, to be 
placed in the very highest rank of prose fiction. The rich variety of 
character, and scenery, and incidonlj in this novel, has never indeetl been 
surpassed ; nor, with the one exception of the Bride of Lammermoor, 
has Scotifc bequeathed us a deeper and# more affecting tragedy than that 
of Amy Rt^bsart.”] 


Note B, p. 39 ,— Foster, Lamb4|P«b^, and the Black Bear, 

If faith is to be put in epitaphs, Anthony Foster was something the very 
reverse of the character rtpresented m the novel. Ashmole gives this de- 
•#cription of his tomb. I copy from the Antiquities of Berkshircy vol. i. 
p. t43. 

“ In the north wall of the chancel at Cumnor Church is a monument of 
grey luarbte, whereon, in brass plates, are engraved a man in armour, and 
bis wifd in the habit of her times, bffth kneeling before a fald-atoole, to- 
gether \ftth thft figures of three sons kneeling behind their mother. Under 
the figure of the man is this inscription ; 

Antonios Fokstjcb, generis generosa propago, 

CuUmeraa Dominus, Bercl^riensis erat 
Armige*, Armlgero prognatus patre Bioardo, 

Qui quondam Iphletbse Saloplensls erat. 

Qfiatiior ex isto fluzerunt stemmate natl, 

Bx iato Antonlus stemiifate quartus ertt 
Mente eagax, animo precellens, corpore prompt qa 
B loquli didcls, ore disertus erat. 
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In factis probitas ; fuit in sermone venustaa. 

In vultu gravitas, relWgione fldes, 

Tn patnam pietaa, in egenok ^nrata voluntas, 

Accedunt rbliquis annum erandt. bonis. , 
c Bi quod cuncta rapit, rapuit non omnia L'^tnum, 

SI quod Mora rapuit, vivida fama dedit 

f « * # * * 

“ These verses following are writ at length, two by two, in i)ralae of him : 

Argute reaonas Cithare pretendeve chordns 
Novit, et Aonia conorepuisse Lyra. 

Gaudebat terre teneras defigere plantas ; 

Et uilm piilQbras construere arto domos, 

Ooraposita variaa lingua fonnare loquelas 
Doctus, et edocta scrlbere laulta manu. 

“ The arms over it thus : 

Quart. ^ ^ Hunter* s Homs fetringed. 

\ 11. 3 Pinions with their points upwards. 

“ The crest is a Stag couchant, vulnerated through the neck by a broad 
arrow ; on bis side is a MarUett for a difference.” 

From this monumental inscription it appears that Anthony Foster, 
instead of being a vulgar, low-bred puritanical churl, was in fact a gentle- 
man of birth and consideration, distinguished for his skill in the arts of 
music and horticulture, as also in languages. In so far, therefore, the 
Anthony Foster of the romance has nothing but the name in common with 
the real individual. But notwithstanding the charity, benevolence, and 
religious faith imputed by the monument of grey marble to its tenant, 
tradition, as well as secret history, name him as the active agent in the 
death of the Countess ; and it is added, that from being a jovial and con- 
vivial gallant, as we may infer from some expressions m the epitaph, he 
sunk, after the fatal deed, into a man of gloomy and retired habits, whose 
looks and manners indicated thaa ’46 suffered under the pressure of some 
atrocious secret. 

The name of liainbounie iS still known in vicinity, and it is said 
some of the clan partake the habits, as well as name^ of the Michael Lam- 
boiime of the romance. A man of this name lately murdered his w^fe, 
outdoipg Michael in this respect, who only was concerned in the murder of 
the wife of another man. 

I have only to add, that the jolly Black Bear has been restored to his 
predominance over bowl and bottle, in the village of Cumnqr. 


Noun C, p. 165.— Lboend of Waylahd Smith. 

The great defeat, given by Alfred to the Danish invaders, is said, by Mr. 
Gough, to have taken place near Ashdown, in Befksh'xe. “The burial 
place of Baereg, thecDanish chiei, who was slain in this fight, is distin- 
guished by a parcel of stones, less than a mile from the hill, set on edge, 
enclosing a piece of ground somewhat raised On the east side of the 
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southern extremity stand three 8(juarish flat atones, of about four or five 
feet over either ♦ay, supporti^ a fourth, and now called by the vulgar*' 
Wayland SMiTulfrorn an idle^adition aboyt an invisible smith replacing 
lost liprse-slioes t|erc.”— fllouoas Edition of Cwnuhn's Britannia, vol. i. 

p. 221, • • * 

The popular belief still retains memory of this wild legend, whiyh, con- 
nected as it is with the site of a Danish sepulchre, may have arisen from 
some legend concerning the northern Duergar, who resided in the rocks, 
and were cunning workers in steel and iron. It was believed that Wayland 
Smith’s fee was sixpence, and that, unlike other workmen, he was offended 
it more was offered. Of late hia offices have been again called to jnemory ; 
but fiction has in this, as in other cases, taken the liberty to pillage the 
otoros of oral tiTi^tion. This nronument must be very ancient, fdh it has 
been kindly pointed out to me that it is referred tr> in an ancient Saxon 
charter, as a landmark. The monument has been of late cleared out, and 
madfc considerably more conspicuous. 

[The vale of the Whitehorse derives its name from the figure of a horse 
which has been described on the lull-side at tltis |llac6, the turf having ^ 
* Been removed from the ch*lky soil in such a way %s to show at a distance 
the form of a white horse. This figure is supposed to have been cut out 
d unrig the Saxon period to celebrate some victory. On certain occasions 
the^hite horse is “scoured" or repaired by the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood, who turn out in large numbers and remove any turf that may 
have settled itself on the figure of the horse.] 


Note D, p. 165. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

.Among the attendants and adherents of Sussex, we have ventured to 
introduce the celebrated Raleigh, in the dawn of his court favour. 

In Aubrey’s CJorflespondence there are some curious particulars of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. “ He was a tall, handscyye, bold man ; but bis naive was 
that he was damnably proud. Old Sf^tCobert Harley of Brampton Brian 
Castle, wlio knew him, would say, it was a great ^jnestion who was the 
proudest, Sir Walter, or Sy Thoma.s Overbnry ; but the difference that was 
jvas judged in Sir Thpmas's side. In the great parlour at Downtou, at Mr, 
Rj^jeigh's, is a good piece, an original of Sir Walter, in a white satin 
doublet, all embroidered witli rich pearls, and a mighty rich chain of great 
pearly about his neck. The old servants have told me that the pearls were 
near os^big a.s the painted ones. He Uad a most remarkable aspect, an ex- 
ceeding*high fcrehead, long-faced, and sour-eyelidded. " A rebus is added 
to this purpose : 

^ The enemy to the stomach and the worfl of disgrace, 

• Is the name of the gentleman ^th the bold face. 

Hir Walter Raleigh’s board turned up naturally, which gave him an 
advantage over tba gallants of the time, whose mustaches r^eived a toTvh 
of the barber’s art to give them the airmen most admired. — See Aubrey’s 
Correspondence^ vol. ii. part ii. p. 600» 
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Note E, p. 179 ,— Court favouroj Sir Waltr^i KALEian. 

The gallant incident of the cloak ie the traifitional a4ioiint of th^*’ cele 
brated statesman’s rise at court. None of Elizabeth’s courtiers knew bettor 
than he how to make hia court to her jjei'sonal vanity, or could more justly 
estimate the quantity of flattery which she could condescend to swallow 
Being confined in tlie Tower for some offence, and understanding the Queen 
was about to pass to Greenwich in her barge, he in-sisted on approaching 
the window, that he might see, at whatever distance, the Queen of ins 
Affections, the most beautiful object which the earth bore ou its surface. 
The Lieutenant of the Tower (his own particular fnepd). threw hiin.selt 
between his prisoner and the window ; wiiile Sir Walter, apparently influ- 
enced by a fit of nnrestrainable pasvsion, swore he would not be debarred 
from seeing his light, his life, his goddess I A scuffle ensued, got up for 
effect’s sake, iii wliich the Lieutenant and his captive grappled and struggled 
with fury— tore each other’s hair — and at length drew daggers, and w'oio 
only separated by fome. The Queen being informed of thiy .scene exhibited 
•ly her frantic adorer, it wrought, as was to be €xpected, much in favour of 
the captive Paladin. There is little doubt that his quarrel with the 
Lieutenant was entirely contrived for the purpose which it produced. 


Note F, p. 206. — Robert Laneham. 

Little is known of Robert Laiieham. save in bis curious letter to a friend 
in London, giving an account of Queen Elizabeth’s entertainments at Ken d- 
woith, wiiten in a style of the most intolerable affectation, both in point bf 
composition and orthography. II^ describes himself as a bon vvoant^ who 
was wont to be jolly and dry in the morning, and by his gooiLwill would 
be chiefly in the company of the ladies He was, by the intercvst of Lord 
Leicester, Clerk of the Council Qhamber door, and also keeper of the same. 
“ When Council sits,” says he, .*An at hand. If any makes a babbling, 
Peace, say I. If I see a listener or a pryer ;n at the chinks or lockhole, I 
am presently on the bones of him. If a friend cpmes, I make him sit down 
by me on a form or chest. The rest may walk, n Qod’s name !” There 
has been seldom a better portrait of the pi^matic conceit and self-import- 
ance of a small man in office. 


Note G, p. 233. — Dh. Julio. 

The Earl of Leicester’.s Italian physician, Julio, was affirmed by his con- 
temporaries to be a skilful compounder of poisons, wliich he applie/l with 
such frequency, that the Jesuit Parsons extols ironically the marvellous 
good luck of this great favourite, in the opportune dt-atlis of tho^e who stood 
in the way of his wishes. There is a curious passage on the subject : — 
Long after this, he fell in love >vith the Lady SheffielS, whom I signified 
liefoi 0 , and then alsiv had be the same fortune to have her husband dye 
(juickly, with an extreame rheume in hia head (as it w'as given out), but a.s 
others say, of an artificial! catarre that stopped his breath. 
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“Tlie like good cliaiice had the death of niy Lord ol Essex (as l’ 

have said beforei and that at ^ tune most fortunate fc»r his purpose ; for** 
wten he was coMing home frmj Ireland, i^th intent to rcYcnge hnnselfe 
upo%my Lord ofpjeiceste^for begetting his wife with childe in hia absence 
(the childe was a*daughter, and brought up by the Lad3*Shaiidoes, W. 
Knoolos, his wife), my Lord of Leicester hearing thereof, wanted not a 
friend or two to accompany the deputy, oa among other a couple of the 
Earles owii servants, Cromjiton (if I misse not hia name), yeoman of his 
bottles, and Lloid hia secretary, entertained afterward by my Lord of 
Leicester, and so he dyed in the way, of an stream e flux, caused by an 
Italian receipe, as all his friends are well assured, the maker wl^ereof was 
n chyrurgeon (as^it is beleeved) that then was newly come to my Lord fioni 
Italy — a cunning man and sure tn operation, with who|ii, if the good Lady 
had been sooner acquainted, and used his help, sin. shoiikl not have needed 
to sitten so pensive at home, and fearfull of her Jiusband’s fomier returne 

outbf the same country Neither must yon marvnilc though 

all these died in divers manners of outward diseases, for this is the excel- 
lency tlie ftalinn art, for which this chyrift-gecti and Dr. Julio were* 
cntertaino<i so carefully, ■^ho can make a man dye 411 what manner or shd^ 
of sickness you will — by whose instructions, no doubt ; but his lordship is 
no^ cunning, especially adding also to these the counsell of his Doctor 
Bayly, a man also not a little studied (as he seenieth) in his art ; for i 
lieaid him once myselfe, in a publique act in Oxford, and that in presence 
of my Lord of Leicester (if I be not deceived), maintain that poysoii might 
be so tempered and given as it should lud appear presently, and yet sliould 
kill the party afterward, at what time should be appointed; which argu- * 
meat belike iilcased well his lordship, anct therefore was chosen to he dis- 
cussed in his audience, if I be not deceived of his being that day piesent. 
So, tlioegh one dye of a flux, and another of a catarre, yot this importcth 
fittle to IJie matter, but showetb ratlior the great ciinumg and skill of the 
artificer.” — PARsofifs’ Leicester s CcnriTnonwealth^ p. 2d. 

It is uniieccssaiy to state the numerous reasons why the Earl is stated 
111 the tale to be rather the dujie than the unprincipled author 

■ of their atrocities. In the latter capacity, which a part at least of Ins con- 
temporaries imputed to him, he would have made a character too disgust- 
ingly wicked, to be usefiR for the purposes of fiction. 

^ ^ 1 have only to aad, that the luiion of the poisoner, the quack-salver, the 
alchyinist, and the astrologer, In the same person, was familiar to the pre- 
teudfirs tp the mystic sciences. 


Note H, p. 308. — Amy Robsaet at Kenilworth. 

['The historical critic will recognise an obvious auachronism in the 
Author’s Recount of»A.my’s visit to KWlworth Castle. The festivities 
there took place in July 1575, several years after the death of the real 
Amye Dudley. 4t maybe mentioned, however, that during these festiv^iies 
the Earl of Leice.ster was living in seefet wedlock wtth I^ady Sheffield. 

With reference to these historical liberties, see the conclusion to the 
Monastery, vol. x. p. 423, of this eiiition.l 
' .*.• 
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Note I, p. 346. — EntertaiiJhi^^^ts at KENXii^oRTH. 

See Laneham’a Account o^' the Queen% Eiiti::itainmdiit at Kenihvorth 
Castle, ill 1576, a very diverting tract written by as grfeat a coxcom'b as 
ever blotted paper. {See Note F.) The original is extremely rare, 
but it l»as been twice reprinted j once in Mr. Nichols’s very curious and 
interesting collection of the Progresses and Public Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth, vol. i. ; and more lately in a beautiful antiquarian publication 
lenned Kenilworth JUustraied^ printed at Chiswick, for Henry Morridew 
of Coventry, and RadclifTe'bf Birmingham. It contains reprints of Lane- 
nain’s Letter, Gascoigne's Princely Progress, and other scarce pieces, 
annotateil with accuracy and ability. T-h® Author takus the liberty to 
refer to this work his authority for the account of the festivities. 

I am Indebted for a curious ground-plan of the Castle of Kenilworth, as 
it existed in Queen Elizabeth’s time, to the voluntary kindness of Richard 
Badnall, Esq. of Olivebank, near LiverpooL From his obliging communi- 
cation, I learu that the orginal sketch was found among the manuscripts 
the celebrated J. J. Rousseau, when be left England. Thc^e were 
intrusted by the philoabpher to the care of his friend Mr, Davenport, and 
passed from his legatee into the possession of Mr, Badnall. 


Note J, p. 857. — Italian Rhymer. 

The incident alluded to occurs in the poem of Orlando Innamorato of 
Boiardo, libro ii. canto 4, stanza 25. ^ 

“ Non era per ventura,” etc. 

It may be rendered thus : — 

As then, perchance, unguarded was tlie tower," 

So enter’d free AnglanU's dauntless knight 
No monster and no ^ ’^fard the bower 
In whose recess reclined the fairy light, 

Robed In a lo.ose cymar of Illy white. 

And on her lap a sword of breadth and might, 

In whose broad blade, as in a mirror bright, 

Like maid that trims her for a festal night, 

The fairy deck’d her hair, and placed her coronet aright. 

Elizabeth's attachment to the Italian school of poetry was singularly 
manifested on a well-known occasion. Her godson, Sir John Harrington, 
having offended her delicacy by translating some of the licentious passages 
of the Orlando Furiofio, she imposed on him, as a penance, the task of 
rendering the vhole poem into English, 


Note K, p. S67. — FuRNmiBis of Kenilworth. 

In revising this woi^k, I have had the means of making some accurate 
additions to my attempt to describe the princely pleasures of Kenilworth, 
by the kindness of my friend William Hamper, Bsq., who hf^d the goodness 
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• • 

to coniiiiunicate to me an inventory of the furniture of Kenilworth in the 
(lays of the magrfficent Earl of^^efcester. I have adorned the text with •• 
soijie of the spleilid articles r^itjoned in the inventory, but antiquaries, 
especj^lly, wiU b^ desirouf to s^e a more nill specimen than the story 
leaves loom for. • • 

Extracts ynoM Kenilworth Inventory, a.d. 1584. • 

A Salte, ship- fashion, of the mother of perle, garnished with silver and 
divers workes, warlike onsignes, and ornaments, with xvj peeces of ordinance, 
whereof ij on wholes, two anckers on the forepafte, and on the steanio the 
ini ige of Darne Fortune standing on a globe with a flag in her hand. Pois 
xxxij oz. ‘ ^ 

A giltc salte like a svrann, mother of perle. Pois rx^ oc iij quarters. 

A George on horseback, of wood, painted and gilt, with a case for knives 
in tl^e tayle of the horse, and a case for oyster Ifhives in the brest of the 
Dragon. 

A green hai-ge-cloth, embroider’d with white liyna ^nd heares. , 

A perltirning paiin, of silver. Pois xix oz. ^ 

In the halle. Tabells, long and short, vj . Formes, long and .short, 
xiiij. 

* Hanqingb. 

(Those are minutely specified, and consisted of the following subjects, in 
tapestry, and gilt and red leather.) 

Flowers, beasts, and pillars arched. Forest workV Hlstorie. Storie of 
Susanna, the Prodigall Childe, Saule, Tobie, Hercules, Lady Fame, Hawking 
and Hunting, Jezahell, Judith and Holofemes, David, Abraham, Sampson, 
HippolitKs, Alexander the Great, Naan^in the Assyrian, Jacob, etc. 

Bedsteds with their Fcrniturk. 

(These are magnificent and nume^p^I shall copy, verbatim, the 
* description of what appears to have been one of the best.) 

A bedsted of wallnut-tr^e, toppe fashion, the pillers reild and varnished, 
the ceelor, tester, and single vallauce of crimson sattin, paned with a broad 
bolder cf bone lace of golde and silver. The tester richlie embrothered 
with my Lo. armes in a garland of hoppes, roses, and pomegranetts, and 
lyned 'with buckerom. Fyve curteins of crimson sattin to the same bed- 
sted, airiped downa with a bone laca^ of gold and silver, garmshed with 
buttoTisi- and Ipops of crimson silk and golde, containing xiiij bredths of 
sattin, and one yardo iij quarters deepe. The color, vallance, and curteins 
lyned^ with crymson tafifata sarsenet. 

A OTmson sattin couuterpointe, quilted and eftibr. with a golde twiste, 
and lyoed with redd sarsenet, being lih length iij yards good, and in 
breadth 'ijracant 

A chaise of crymson sattin, suteable. 

A fiiyre quilte of crymson sattin, vj jlireadths, iij vanles *3 quarters ntfile 
deepe, all lorenged over with silver twiste, in the miefit a cinquefoile within 
a garland of tragged sliaves, fringed rounde aboute with a small fringe of 
crymson isilk^, Vyned throughe with wliite fustian. 
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Fyvo plumes of coolered feathers, gcmuslied with bor» lace atul spaiigells 
of goulde and silver, standing in cups* ^itt all over wth goulde, silver, 
and crymson silk, « ^ ^ 

A car])ett for a cuphoarde of crymson sattin,^enibrotlk^red Avith a ''order 
of goulde twinte, about iij parts of it fiinged with sill^ and goulde, lyned 
with Viydgesf sattiu, m length ij yards, and ij bredths of sattin, 

(There were eleven down bids and ninety feather beds, besides thirty* 
seven mattresses.) 


Chatses, Stooles, akd Cushens. 

(These were equally splendid with the beds, etc. I shall here copy that 
which stands at the hdlid of the list ) 

A chaieT of crimson velvet, the scate and backe partlie embrothered, wjlh 
K. L. in cloth of gouldo, the beare and 1 ‘agged statfe in clothe of sdver, 
garnished with laco and fringe of goulde, silver, and crimson silck. The 
frame covered with ’^(dvet, hounde about the edge Avitli goulde lace, and 
.'tudded with gilte nades. ^ 

A square stoole and f^Yooio stoole, of crimson velvet, fringed and garnished 
suteable. 

A long cushen of crimson velvet, embr. with the ragged stafTe in a wjvnithe 
ot guulde, with my Lo. posie Droijle et Lcryall" written in the same, 
and the letters E. L. in clothe of goulde, being garnished with lace, fringe, 
buttons and tassels, of gold, silver, and crimson silck, Ijmed with crimson 
talT, being in length 1 quarter. 

A square cushen, of the like yelvet,j.embr. suteable to the long cushen. 

p 

CAllPETS. *' 

(Tliere were 10 velvet carpets for table.s and windows, 49 Turkey carpets 
for floors, and 32 cloth carnets, /Oro of each 1 will now specify.) 

A carpett of crimson velvet, richN- embr. with my Lo. posie, beares and 
ragged staves, etc., of clothe of gouldo and silver, garnished upon the' 
seames and aboute with golde koie, fringed accor^inglie, lyned with crimson 
taffata sarsenett, being 3 breadths of velvet, one yard^S quarters long. ^ 

A great Turquoy carpett, the ground© blew, with a list of yelloer at e?:jb 
end, being in length x yards, in bredthe iiij yards and quarter. 

A long caipett of blew clothe, lyne<l with bridges sattm, fringed with 
blew silck and goulde, in length vj yards lack a quarter, the whole *biedth 
of the clothe. " 

PrOTORES. , 

* t • 

(Chiefly described as having curtidns.) * 

The Queene'a Majestic (2 great tables). 3 of my Lord. &t. Jerome, 
Lo of Arundell, Lord Mathevere, Lord of Pembroke. «Counte Egmondt. 

** ^ 

^ Probably on the centre and four corners of«,the bedstead, Four bears and ragged 
Bfaves occupied a similar position on another of these sumptuous pieces of fUmiture 
t i.e. Bruges 
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Tlie Queeiie of Scolt^i. King Philip, The Bakcr’a Daughters. The Duke 
of Fenti. Alexf nier Magnus Two Yonge Ladies. Poippa^a Sahina. 
PV?d, D. ot Saxo y Enip, Cnarlo-s. K. Philip’s Wife. Prince of Orange 
and ' IS Wife of Lerges and his Wife. Counte do Horne. Counl 

Hoi, strafe. Mon.sr.'Brederode Duke Alva. Cardinal Grandville. Duche.s 
of Parma. Henjie E. of Pemhrooko and hw young Countess. Coiinlis of 
Es.sex. Occ.acion nml Repentance Lord Mowntacuto. S. Jas. Crofts. 
Sir Wr. Mildinay. Sr. Win. Pickering. Edwin Ahp of York. 

A tabell of an histone of men, women, and children, moldeii m wax. 

A little foulduig table of ebanie, gainislied W’,tli white bone, wherein are 
written verses with li e~s. of gouhle. 

A table of my, Lord’s arnies. 

Fyve of tlie plannetts, piainted in frames. 

T wen tic three cardes,* or maps of countries 

Instruments. 

it W f; 

(I shall give twm .specimens.) 

An irrslruinciit of oigan.s, regalhs, and virginalts, covoreii with crniison 
velvet, and ganiisbed with goulde lace. 

A fair pair of double virgiiialls. 


Cabonetts. 

A oubonett of crinisou sattin, richlie embr. with a device of hunting tlie 
htagg, in goulde, silver, and silck, with iiy glas.ses in the topp thereof, xv] 
cupps of iipwers made of goulde, silvci^ and silck, m a case of leather, lynod 
with grceiie .sattin of bridges. 

(Another of purjile velvet. A desk of red leather.) 

A CuKss Boarde of ebanie, with clierkars of cliri.stall and other stones, 
layed with silver, ganiished with bc^'.j^j-^Tad ragged staves, and cmqucfoilea 
ot s'lver. The xxxij men likewyse of christall and otlier stones sett, the 
one sort in silver white, the other gdte, in a (‘a,so gilded and lyned with 
green cotton. 

(Another cf bomf and ebame. A pair of taliclls of bone. ) 

A ORE AT Brason Candlestiuk to hang in the roofe of the howse, vciio 
fayer and curiously wrought, with xxiiij branches, xij greate and xij of 
lesser size, 6 rowlors and ij wings foi^the spread eagle, xxinj socketts for 
candeKs, xij greater and xij of a lesser sorte, xxiiij sawcers, or candle-cupjj^, 
of like proporcion to put under the socketts, iij images of men and iij of 
vveomen, of brass, vcrie finely and artificiallie done. 

'fticsc specimens of Leicester’s magnificence may serve to as.sure the 
reader that it scarce lay m the power of a modem author to exaggerate the 
lavish style of expense displayed in the pnneely pleasures of Kenilworth. 
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Note L, p. 465.— Death of 


t^Earl of Lekes' 
5 information b 


In a omrious manuscript copy of the information gii-^n by Ben^Jvnaon 
to Drummond of Hawthomden, as transcribed by Sir Robert'^Sibbald, 
Leicester’s death is ascribed to poison administered as a cordial by his 
countess, to whom he had given it, representing it to be a restorative in 
any faintness, in the hope that she herself might be cut off by using it. 
We have already quoted Jonson’s account of this merited stroke of retri- 
bution in a note, p. 4 of ^introduction to the present work. It may bo 
here added, that the following satirical epitaph on Leicester occurs in 
Dinmmond’s Collection, but is evidently not of his compQ<3itioii : — 


EPITAPH ON THE ERLIS OF I.EISTKR. 


Hero lies a valiant waiViour, Here lies the Erie of Leister, t, 

Who never drew a sword ; Who govei n’d the Estates, 

Here lies a noble coLirti|pT, Whom the earth could never living love, 

f,, Who never kept nls word ; And the just Heaven now hateL 

[See ArMo^ologia Scotica, vol. iv. ; and the volume published by tho 
Shakespeare Society, I^otcs qf Ben Jonson's ConversationSf 1842, p. 24 ] 
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Aulard’s worK'on*Amye Robsait, 

Alasco (Dr. Doboobin), 113 , Wayland’s 
narrative of, 129 ; Interview with Lei- 
center, 224 ; and with Varney, 228; sent 
down to Cuiniior, 236 ; in his laboratory, 
260 ; his grand secret, 273 , found dead, 
460 ; i?.otn on Dr Julio, 470 
Amy Robsai t, Goldthred's aft'Oiint of, 25 , 
interview with Tresallian, 44 ; descrip- 
tion of her, 61 , intcvviow with Varney 
al?tl Foster, 68 ; visit of Leicester, 74 ; 
begs him to deolaie their marriage, 78 ; 
upholds Tresailian, 85 j the civcum- 
staures of her position, 102 , buys from 
the pedlar, 244 . exciting iiitei view with 
Vainey, 264 ; drinks the poison, 276 , 
escapes with Wayland, 278 , cntefc 
* Kenilworth Castle, 309; gives Wayland 
a letter to*Lcicester, 814 ; meeting with 
‘ Tressilian, 321 , her case before the 
Queen, Jfto ; her ap^irtmeut invaded by 
Ijambounie, 869; "meeting with 
Queen, 379, exculpates Leicester, 
put in confinement, 386 ; last inteiview 
' wiili Leicester, 392 ; alaudered by Var- 
ney, 400 ; horniest letter, 436 , carried 
back by Varney to CuinnoF, 468; arrival 
Ht th^Place, 468 ; her death, 462 ; note 
>n, 471. 

Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire^ 2. 

Ast.R , logy,* belief in, 224. 

Atlieistn, insensibility of, 849. ^ * 

* • « 
BKXR-nAiTiNo, 21L 
Bear, the Leicester oognlsance, 86. 
Blacf^Bear Inn, 10; scene with Alasco, 
236 ; mote on, 467. 

Blount at S^y's Court, IGQ ; wAms Raleigh 
of court favour, 218 ; his bright colours 
at Kenilworth, 3«7 ; scene at his khtght- 
!ng, 359. 

Burleigh advises the Que^n, 443. * 

By Pol, 'J're, and Pen, 21. 


CAoaxn’^ Tower, S13 
Chopin, note, 309* 

Courtier, requisites for, 91. 

Coventry, custom of fighting the Danes 
431. 

Cumuor Flail, poem, 0. 

Gumnor Placo, ; the apartmonts, 61. * 
Cuiimor vijlftge, 9. ^ 

Daylight, edect on watcheis, 168. 

Dickie Blul^a See Flibbertigibbet. 
Doboobie, Dr. See Alasco 

Elizabeth, Queen, prejudice against, 1 ; 
her mode of governing, 161 ; visit to 
Say’s Coiilk, 178; presents Raleigh with# 
a iewel, 179 ; holds court at Qroeriwicb, 
187 ; hears Trcssilian’s petition, 191 ; 

'* Interview with Leicester, 196, replies 
^ to Raleigh’s rhyme, 216; masculine 
character, 263 ; royal entry into Kenil- 
worth, 341 ; love passage with Leicester, 
876 ; meets Amy lu the garden, 380 ; 

after discovery of Lelcester'i 
marriage, 442. 

Englishman, origin of his characteristics, 
417. 

Entertainments at Kenilworth, note, 472, 

pAtK would I climb, but that I fear to 
fell, 216. 

Iltbberllgibbet, 116 ; iUterview with Way- 
land, 124; blows up the smithy, 153; 
mebta Wayland with Amy, 293 ; prompts 
the porter, dll ; his inquisitiveness, 
317 ; arrests the arm of Loicester, and 
delivers* Amy's letter, 436. 

Fgster, Tony, 23, 30 ; interview with Lam 
bourne, 86 ; quotes Scripture to Amy 
266; tries to administer the poison, 
270 ; praying in hiAfloep, 451 ; arr«/igea 
f the trap, 4CJ; his end, 464; note on, 
467. 

Furniture at Kenilworth, npU, 472. 
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1}AMMER fSLUDOK, 109. I 

‘Gaoler at Kenilwoith, encounter with 1 
Lamhouine, 872. 

Giles Gosling the landlord, 10; urges 
TresBilian lo flee, 98 , helps Wayland/ 
242. « 

Golden Fleece, order of, 76 
GoldthreiT, the mercer of Cuinnor, 16 ; 
carousal with Lainboume, 238 ; his 
horse seized by Wayland, 288. 

Gosling See Giles. 

Gioenwich, court at, 187. 

Harrinoton, Sir John, no/r, 472 
He was the flower of Ht...lve’8 red field, 101. 
Holiday, Herasinua, the schoolmaster, 
109 

Hunsdon, Lord, bears off Amy, 388 

Nn, opening of the tale, fVi 
It Man rhymer, note, 472 

Janet Foster, 52 ; her demure behaviour, 
79 , intercepts the poisop; 270 , aids 
Amy’s escape, 276 ; weds Wayhttid, 464 
Jealousy, a cure for, 72. 

Julio, Dr , note on, 170 

Kenilworth Castle, 304 royal entiy 
into, .341 ; masquerades at, 415, 131 ; 
entertainraents at, note, 472 ; furnltuie 
note, 472 

Kenilworth, title of the novel, note, 467. 
Knighthood honours, time of Elizabeth, 
359. 

w 

Lambourne, Michael, at the inn, lo, 
interview with Foster at Cuninor Place, 
30 ; mterrupta the combat, 50 ; taken 
into Varney’s service, 91 , sent down to 
Cumuor with Alasco, 233 ; orders Foster 
to meet him at the inn. 240; dninken 
apostrophe on Foster, 249 ; meets Tres- 
silian at Kenilworth, 825 ; and expels 
Wayland, 831 ; Lis welcome to the 
Queen, 340 ; enters Amy’s apartment, 
371 , shot by Vamey, 466 ; dies without 
hi8 shoes, 449 ; note on, 467. 

Laneham, Robert, at court, 205 ; note on, 
470. 

Laurence Staples the gaoler’s encounter 
with Lambourne, 872. 

Leicester, Earl, slapders against, 2 ; visit 
td Amy at Curanor, Tf-; ideas of his 
position, 78 ; dislike to Tressilian, 85 ; 
ot Greenwich Palace, 188 ; success with 


Elizabeth, 197, ^22 ; consults Alasco, 
fA.t24; thoughts of^-his marriage wutn 
Ha. ■’both, 254 , en ry into Ken '.worth, 
3-^ , gracpfnliieeff i0d splendour of, 850 ; 
meditations on his prospects, 2, ‘ii , love 
passage with Fili2abeth, 376 ; tCmfronted 
with Amy, 381 ; last interview with 
Amy, 892 , turns against her, 403 , his 
temble decision, 411 ; tiies to delay 
Vamey, 423 , encounter with Tressilian, 
426 ; interrupted by Flibbertigibbet, 
436 ; confession to the Queen, 442 : 
death of, note, 476. 

Lidcote Hall, 139. 

Marriaok, left-handed, 865. 

Martin Swart and his men, 101. 

Maiy Stuart, her captivity, 202 
Masquerades at Kenilworth, 415, 4^1. 
Mickle, author of Cumnor Hall, 8 
Mortimer's ’’’owor, 312. 

Mumblazen at Lidcote, 142 , supplier 
Tressilian with his purse, 150. 

Or ALL the birds on bush or tree, 21. 

PAitaoNS the Jesuit, 4, 

Pedlars, time of tale, 236 
Personal appearance a species of self love 
839 ; never unimportant to women, 875 
Philosopher’s stone, 230, 273. 

Play, opinions of the, 212. 

Porter at Kenilworth, 309 ; ins ipeech to 
the Queen, 348 
Poison scene, 270-?'’'6. 

Prisoner, danger of murdering a, 833 

Raleigh, Walter, at Say’s Court 109 ; 
lays his cloak down for the Queen, 174 ; 
m the royfll barge, 2% ; inscnbes a line 
to Elizabeth on tha window pane, 216 ■ 
at Kenilworth, 337 ; gi-acious receptmn 
by the Queen, 349 , knighted, 358 , no*ea 
on, 469, 470. 

Robsart family, account of, lOl. 

Robsart, Hugh, 142. 

Say's Cotjrt, 161. 

Shakspeare at court, 204 ; opinions of, 210. 
Sidney, Philip, 213, 

Sludge. Sh Flibbertigibbet and G irq^r. 
Spenser the poe‘, 204. 

Stand forth, my Lord of Leicester 1 383. 
Sussex, Earl of, 161; takes WaylamFs 
medicine, 166, at Greenwich Palace, 
11,7: Alasco’s attempt on. 229* at 
Kenilworth, 357. 
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Tiik dk\|P o|fcKii«\iH<jr nt"ht did fall, 6. 
Tony iSl^Fostci 

at the itm, visit to Cu 

Place, ^33 ; intervi with A 

with Valley, 43, AicesteFa 
dish* , hiij LA^ of the Rohsart 

family, 101 ; anives at tho Vale of 
WhitohorLC, 108; iiitcivlew with Way- 
laud, *133 ; ariival at Lidcoto Hall, 140, 
ordei ed to court by Hussox, 152 , arnval 
at Say’s Court, 103 ; his petition at 
CiiHUiwicli, 103, iiiten’iow with the 
(Liubcn, lOS : meets Amy at Keuilwonh, 
3‘Jl , oftcuds the Queeu, 340 , encounter 
with Leicester, 4‘-fl , rescued hy Fkh- 
hertigibbet, 43(» ; lictore Elizabeth aftci 
tho discoveiy, 443 , uriival at Ciimiior 
too late, 403. 

foundation of honour, 395 

Vakmky*, ^iCHAurf, lencoutrc with Tres- 
• sili«m 48, account of Ain|i Rohsait’.s 
]>os)tion, 58, interview with her, 68; 
dissuades him ftoin leaving the court, 
82,4a|^e3 Tjamboume into his seiwice, 
I ; rejected by the iislier at Greenwich, 
88, extncates his master out of a 
iilemma 193 ; sends Alaaco down to 


Cumnor, 231 ; ptiea his invention, *255; 
administci'3 tho 274 ; presents 

eoitiflcates of Ain^A ‘ ill-health, 351; 
knighted, 357 , extricates Leicester from 
is diftculty with the Queen, 385 , his 
nsis, 397 , slanders A^y to Leicester, 
400, cairles her^ff to Cumnor, 451; 
shoots Lamboinne, 456 . set^klm trap, 
461 ; suicide, 464 
Venice treacle, lOt) 


Wavland 8 mi riT, Flolidny's account of, 
114 : suiprisod hy Tressiliiui,i23 , naiia- 
tive of his life, 128 . his den blown up, 
133 ; nlmOiLtcrtigi dianght to 8ir Hugh 
Ilobsait, 119, buys medicine fsoin the 
Jew, 157 ;*adminmtera to the Eail of 
Sussex, 160, sent down to Cjyjinor, 
219, mteiviow with Amy ss*a pCdlai, 
242, aids* her escape to Kcmlwoith, 
283 ; losengyio letter, 328; expelled 
from the c’asllc 331 ; wed^aiiet, 46'^ 
note on, 

What stir, wjiat turmoil, have wo fo»- thi 
nones? 3^ 

Whltehoisiwale, 108; note on, 469. 

Woodstock Park. 94. 
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